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‘Chain Broadcast 
Using Identical 
Wave Perfected 


- Successful Tests by Radio 
Company Said to Open 
Way for Entire Networks | 
To Use Same Channel 


4 Report Is Submitted 


To Radio Commission 








Plans for General Utilization 
Have Yet to Be Worked Out 
And Perfected, N. B. C. Of- 


ficers Announce 





Synchronization of broadcasting 
stations on the same broadcasting 
channel without distortion is now 
“out of the laboratory,” and will open 
the way for the creation of entire 
networks of broadcasting stations 
operating on the same. broadcasting 
channel, the National Broadcasting 

. Company reported on Oct. 20 to the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

M. H. Aylesworth, president; and 
C. W. Horn, general engineer of the 
N. B. CG, told the Commission that 
experiments and tests which have 
been conducted by the network 
“have definitely demonstrated that 


...from a technical standpoint at least, | 


Pit is now possible to operate two or 

" Mnore stations on the same radio fre- 
quency without distortion.” 
Possibilities Outlined 

More programis Would be made avail- 
able to the public ‘with uniformly good 
reception, Mr. Aylesworth declared in 
outlining to ‘the Commission ultimate 
possibilities of synchronization. By 
means of “booster”? stations, having no 
individual identity, and strategically lo- 
cated, it will be possible to serve great 
geographical areas on a single frequency 
and without interference, he said. 

Asserting that the N. B. C. has no 
immediate plans, Mr. Aylesworth ex- 
plained that the report to the Commis- 
sion was his first. “preliminary réport..on 
synchronization.” E:xisting allocations of 
stations, the various laws and regula- 
tions goyerning radio, as well as the 
large economic factor involved, must be 
taken into consideration in applying 
synchronization now that it has emerged 
from the laboratory, it was said. 

Mr. Aylesworth. and Mr. Horn empha- 
sized that the development of synchroni- 
zation in no wise affects the design or 
operation of the present radio receiving 
set; that it is not the intention of the 
N. B. C. to eliminate from its network 
independent stations that it now serves. 

Feasibility Established 


Although tests and experiments have 
been conducted over a preiod of years, 
Mr. Aylesworth said that actual oper- 
ating tests with Stations WEAF, New 
York, KDKA,. Pittsburgh, and WGY, 
Schenectady, conducted during the past 
few weeks with the three stations oper- 
ating on the 660 kilocycle’ channel as- 
signed regularly to WEAF have\proved 
the feasibility of simultaneous opera- 
tion. Two telephone circuits are used in 
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Hiring of Woodsmen 





From Canada Limited | 


Local Labor Believed Sufficient 
In New England Forests 


The 
Davis, has directed that no more Cana- 
dian woodsmen are to be imported into 
the northern New England forests un- 
less employers prove conclusively that 
they can not obtain the needed labor 
in this country, according to a statement 
just issued bythe Department.of Labor. 
The statement follows in full text: 
~ During times when labor was scarce 






Secretary of Labor, James J. | 


employers operating in the lumber woods | 


of northern New England have been 
mermitted to import a limited number of 
killed woodsmen from Canada under the 


provisions of the immigration law which | 
allows employers to bring in skilled | 
abor if like kind, unemployed, can not 


found in the country. 


Owing to the closing of highway con- | 
struction and other seasonal activities | 


it is believed that enough labor to sup- 
ply the needs of the operators is now 
available and accordingly Secretary of 
Labor Davis has directed that no more 
woodsmen shall be admitted from Can- 
ada under waiver of the contract labor 
law unless employers present conclusive 
‘proof that unemployed men capable of 
doing the work required can not be 
found in the New England States. Offi. 
cers of the Federal Employment Service 
in New England will be directed to ren- 


der all possible aid to lumber operators | 


in need of men. 
 apbloned=ns # 
New York Forest Areas 
Now Open to Hunters 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 20. 
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New York Legion Will Assist 
In Campaign Against Illiteracy 





EG HUNDRED American Le- 

gion posts will help in the efforts 
to stamp out illiteracy in the State 
of New York, according to a statement 
Oct. 20 by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy. 

The Legion volunteered its services 
in a telegram’ from its Chairman of 
Americanism, Charles P. Morse, to 
Secretary of the Imterior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Mr, Wilbur, Chairman of the 
Illiteracy Committee, accepted the of- 
ter. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The American Legion of the State of 
New York has volunteered the services 
of its 800 posts im a nation-wide cam- 
paign to remove the blot of illiteracy. 
Charles P: Morse, of Syracuse, Legion 
Chairman of Americanism, today 
wired to Honorable Ray Lyman Wil- 


| 


Tonnage Compromise | 
Viewed as Guide to | 
Armament Sesssion 








\Secretary Stimson Hopes | 
‘Agreement Reached at 


London Will Help Work | 


Of Geneva Conference 4 


Hope that the ‘‘global tonnage” com- | 
promise on naval reduction, reached at | 
| the London Naval Conference, will facili- | 
tate agreement at the Geneva session | 
of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
| armament was expressed orally Oct. 20 

by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, The Geneva session will open | 
| Nov. 6. 

The “global tonnage” plan provides 
for naval limitation on the basis of total 
tonnage of naval vessels of all categories, | 
as opposed to a specific tonnage limita- 
tion for each type of vessel. The com- 
promise agreement specifies global ton- 
nage-and also wrnage for each c\tegory 
of ships; but permits a shifting of ton- 
nages between categories to a limited ex- 
tent. 

The compromise, known at the time as 
the French transactional proposal, was 
described by Fremier MacDonald and 
Foreign Minister Briand as one which 
should help bring the labors of the 
Preparatory Commission to a successful 
conclusion, the records of the Depart- 
ment show. 

One of the questions to be discussed 


| 


ary limitation, according to a previous 
announcement by the Department of 
State. Records of the Department show 


i yp snes 


tation by budgets, while the other na- 
tions have favored it. 


Position on Budgets Stated 


The position of this country as sum-| 
marized before the Preparatory Com- 
mission in 1928 amd made available by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

“1, The direct and indirect costs of 
personnel under the conscriptive and 
voluntary systems are so variable in 
different countries and in their over- 


so many different factors that these 
costs are practically impossible of sim- 
ple and equitable conversion to a com- 
mon basis. 

“2, Due also to differences in rates of 
pay, production costs, maintenance 
charges, costs of labor, and material, 
varying standards of living, variations in 
the rates of exchange and lack of uni- 
formity in the preparation of budgets, 
any attempt to apply this method of 


| table. 

“3. The method of limitation of ex- 
penditure is an indirect method of ob- | 
| taining a limitation or reduction of arma- 
|} ments, All methods hitherto considered 
| have been positive and direct; the appli- 
jcation of an indirect method seems 
highly undesirable as a means of ac- | 
complishing what might better be accom- 
plished by direct methods. 

“4, While comparison without limita- | 
| tion is possible, obviously there can be | 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.] 


at the Geneva sessions is that of budget- | 20 


that the United States h d limi- | 
a seee copes Smee” | close to 175 multilinguals on the European 


} 


|in Hollywood or in American studios 


seas possessions and are influenced by | 


limitation would be unfair and ihequi- | 


Secretary Wilbur Accepts Offer of War Veterans’ Assist- 
ance ; Organization Has Eight Hundred 
Posts Throughout State 





bur, Sectetary of the Interior, and 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, offering the 
aid of all New York Legion posts, 

“We will gladly take on this patri- 
otic work immediately and: put our 
entire strength behind it,” Mr. Morse 
telegraphed. Secretary Wilbur wired 
accepting the offer, and urged that the 
American Legion, Department of New 
York State, should get back of State 
and local school officials in waging 
an illiteracy campaign and should co- 
operate with the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy. 

With the force of the Legion back of 
the movement, it is believed that a 
powerful impetus will be given it in 
the Empire State where, according to 
the census of 1930, there are 425,022 
illiterates. 





Senator Harrison Favors 
Permanent Laws on Taxes | 


Any tax reduction undertaken at the | 
coming session of Congress should be 
of a permanent nature, Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, stated orally 
Oct. 20, in declaring his opposition to 
“piecemeal” tax legislation. Mr. Har- 
rison, upon the retirement of Senator 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, on 
Mar. 4, will be the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

“I never have favored piecemeal tax 
legislation, said Mr. Harrison. “I think 


it should be permanent so that business | 


ean know atthe beginning of each year 
what taxes must be faced and make its 
plans accordingly.’” 


Sound Films Create 
Competition Abroad 


Foreign Producers Said to| M 


Achieve Greater Success 


Than With Silent Drama 


New York City, Oct. 20.—The displace- 
| ment of silent by sound films is already 
' beginning to create a more severe com- 

petitive situation for American motion 

pictures abroad, due largely to the 
| greater success achieved by foreign pro- 
ducers with talkies than with silent films, 
| N. D. Golden, Assistant Chief of the Mo- 
| tion Picture Division of the Department 
of Commerce, told the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers in convention here Oct. 


To meet this competition, American 
companies are going ahead vigorously to 
offset the language barrier and will have 


market in the coming season, Mr. Golden 
told the society, reading from a report 
by himself and by the Chief of Motion 
Picture Division, C. J. North, entitled 
“Meeting Sound Film Competition 
Abroad.” These films will be made either 





abroad and foreign casts and directors 
will be used. Voice doubling devices, he 
reported, have proved unpopular. 

Europe has gone “wild,” Mr. Golden 
stated, as indicated by the fact that 
whereas only a year ago less than 650 
theaters in Europe were wired for sound, 
the number has now: increased to over 
4,950, including e de luxe theaters. 
| Outside of Europe, about 1,850 theaters 
| have installed sound equipment. As a 
| result, he said, the silent theater owner 
chose between wiring or closing because 
| he can’t compete with the sound theater 
and furthermore he will have increasing 
difficulty in getting the product. 

After citing the sound developments in 


| Europe and pointing out that European 


studios will probably supply not less 
than 300 features in their own language 
this season, Mr. Golden continued: 
“What then are the American com- 
panies doing-to meet this competition? I 
refer here specifically to non-English- 
speaking areas, for where there is no 
language problem the situation is in no 
way changed from silent film days. So 
far the American industry has met the 
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Falling Cars Are Minor Cause 


Among All Elevator Accidents 


Only 6 Per Cent of Mishaps Are Due toBreaking Cables, 


THE number of aceidents due to fall- 
™ ing elevator cars is quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the total of 
serious and fatal accidents occurring 
in connection with the elevators of 
this country, it was stated orally Oct. 
20 by J. A. Dickinson, research gsso- 
ciate atthe Bureau of Standards, 
Contrary to popular opinion, the 
parting of elevator car cables is only 





Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
reopened the State forest preserves in 
the Catskill and Adirondack regions | 
upon recommendation of the State Con- | 
servation Commissioner, Alexander Mac- ! 
Donald. ‘ 

The forests were closed Oct. 14 just} 
before the opening of the deer hunting 
season, due to the fire hazard arising 
from the drought. Since then snow and 
vain have decreased the possibility of 
fie, Mr, MacDonald reported toh the} 
Governor. ! 


one of the minor hazards faced by the 
elevator passenger, he said, Only 6 
per cent of all elevator accidents are 
due to falling cars, and this percent- 
age is steadily decreasing due to the 
use of higher factors of safety in the 
supporting cables, more uniform ma- 
terials, better safety devices, and 
closer supervisiom and inspection of 
equipment, 

The following information was fur- 
nished by Mr. Dickinson: 

By far the greatest number of ele- 


Bureau of Standards Finds; Universal Safety 
Code Recommended 


vator accidents, approximately 75 per 
cent, occurring in the United States, 
occur to passengers entering or leav- 
ing the car, and in nearly every in- 
stance only one passenger ‘is involved. 
One of the principal methods of avoid- 
ing such accidents is through the use 
of interlocking devices which prevent 
the movement of cars away from the 
landing when the hoistway doors are 
open or unlocked, and conversely, will 
prevent the opening of the door except rs 
when the car is standing at the land ~ 
ing. 

Occasionally cars do fall, however, 
and the safety devices provided for 
stopping them fail to operate or do 
not operate in time to stop the car 
before it reaches the botom. These 
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Fraud Is Feared 
In Arms Exports 


Customs Collectors Advised to 
Check Shipments to 
Honduran Ports 


HE Commissioner of Customs, 

F. X. A. Eble, in a letter made pub- 
lic Oct. 20, directed the collectors of 
customs to take “special precautions” 
to ascertain that all shipments of 
arms and ammunitions, destined for 
Honduras, are “exactly as represented 
in the permit to export.” The full text 
of the letter follows: 

The Collector of Customs, New York: 
The Bureau is in receipt of a commu- 
nication from the Department of State 
dated Oct. 7, 1930, stating, in connec- 
tion with the requirement of this Gov- 
ernment that shippers secure an ex- 
port license for the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to-Honduras and the 
practice of the State Department in 
issuing such export licensés in eertain 
cases upon the identity of the ship- 
ments being established to the satis- 
faction of the Collector of Customs at 
the port of embarkation, that recently 
applications have been received in- 
volving the shipment of considerable 
amounts of small caliber rifles and 
cartridges to certain firms in Honduras 
suspected of trafficking with Nicara- 
guan bandits. 

The Bureau is advised there appears 


to bé reason for believing that these | 


rifles and cartridges may actually be 
of larger caliber than is specified in 
the applications. 

Accordingly, in conformity with the 
request of the State. Department in 
this connection, collectors of customs 
are instructed to take special precau- 
tions to ascertain that all shipments of 
arms and ammunition to Honduras are 
exactly as represented in the permit to 
export, i. ¢., the export license, 


Brooms Maintaining 
| 


| Important Place in 
American Household 


ore Than One for Every 


j 


| 


st# Bureau Reports 


That the modern woman has not for- | 


gotten how to use the broom is shown 


| by the fact that broom production last | 


year was more than sufficient to provide 
a@ new broom for every woman over 21 
years old, according to information pro- 
vided Oct. 20 at the Bufeau of the Cen- 
sus. 

Broom production in 1929 was larger 
than in 1927, the latest preceding year 
for the biennial census of manufactures, 
it was stated at the Bureau. While the 
number of persons employed by the in- 
dustry inereased, the wages paid to them 
declined. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

Contrary to the opinion held by some 


that there is less housework being done | 


today than formerly the production of 
household broéms last year shows that 
if she so wished, evéry women in the 
United States over 21 years could have 
had a new broom, and then there would 
have been some left over. This would 


appear to prove that women have not) 


forgotten how to use the broom, 

There were more than 
brooms produced. The number of women 
21 years old, according to the latest pop- 


9 


Test Denied in Ruling 
On Musie Copyright 
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Supreme Court Not to Review 
Suit Involving Piano Rolls 


See SS 


Cases in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States was asked to deter- 
mine whether a person who’plays upon a | 
player-piano a copyrighted musical com- | 
position from a recorded roll, upon which | 
the manufacturer had paid the proper |} 
royalty, is guilty of copyright infringe- | 
ment will not be reviewed. The court, on | 
Oct. 20 denied petitions for writs of ter- 
tiorari in the cases of Lutz et al. vy, Buck | 
et al., Nos. 480 to 482. 

According to the petitions, the peti- 
| tioners were owners of motion picture 
| houses and played therein certain copy- 
| righted compositions from player piano 
| rolls. Suit was instituted by the respond- 
| ent, as president of the American Society | 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, to 
recover for the alleged infringement, 

There was no denial of the facts but 
the right of recovery was contested on | 
the ground that the manufacturer of the 
rolls had paid the required royalty, | 

The Circuit Court of. Appeals for the | 
Fifth Circuit, however, held in favor of | 
the copyright owners. 





Gasoline Sales in Quebec 
Gained Heavily in Year 


Gasoline sales in Quebec during the | 
12 months ended July 1, 1930, amounted 
to 81,000,000 Imperial gallons, compared 
with 66,000,000 gallons during the pre- 
ceeding 12 months’ period, according to 
official Canadian statistics forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce by Trade 
Commissioner E, G. Sabine, Montreal. 
It was also stated that 76,000,000 gallons 
of the 1929-30 consumption were subject 
to the tax of $0.05 a gallon, thus con- 
tributing $3,800,000 to the provincial rev- 
enues. : 
(Issued by Depurtment of Commerce.) 





Woman Over 21 Pro- 
duced During Year, Cen-| 


37,000,000 | 


in the United States, who are more than | 
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a 
Naval Air Chief Declares’ 
Ease of Operation Adapts | 
Craft to Requirements of | 
Civil Aeronauts | 


|Experimental Use 


Considered by Navy 


Autogyro Planes 
Expected to Aid 


Private Aviation 


Smaall'Landing Space and Take-| 
off Advantages Among Fac-| 
tors Said to Fit Ships to’ 
Needs of Nawal Operations 


Hopeful that the newly-developed auto- 
gyro plane may replace k'te balloons , 
and observation planes, the Department 
of the Navy is considering the purchase 
| Of one or two of these new craft for 
| experimental use, it was announced 
| orally Oct. 20 by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, David S. 
| Ingalls. 

Present development of the new craft, | 
which has an extremely low landing | 
speed and the ability to take off and 
land in much shorter space than is re- 
| quired for present-day heavier-than-air | 
machines, has not reached the point | 
where the autogyro may be considered | 
suitable for all uses, Mr. Ingalls said, | 
but the possibility of employing the new | 
ship in certain restricted classes of Navy | 








aviation is worthy of study. 


Describes Possibilities 


“*The autogyro might replace kite bal- 
loons or planes which do not require high 
| speed and ability to @ngage in combat,”’ 
| the Assistant Secretary explained, “In | 

these particular cases, we believe this 
new invention is likely to become ex- 
| tremely important, and for this reason | 
| we hope to conduct tests with one or 
| two experimental ships in the future.” 

Characterizing development of this 
new plane as “the first real invention in 
aeronautics since the Wright brothers 
| first succeeded in flying,” Mr. Ingalls | 
| stated that he believed the autogyro 
would be “the answer ¢o private lying 
difficulties.” % 

Disadvantages held against the auto- | 
gyro at present, he pointed out, are that 
its top speed is somewhaé less than that 
| attained by normal aircraft of about the 
| Same features and that it still has some 


| 
| 
| | 


| structtral weaknesses which must be im- | 
| proved. 
| 


! 


Ease of Maneuvering 

“T have no doubt that these difficul- 
ties can be overcome,”’ Mr, Ingalls added. | 
| ““We have always found the means of 
| surmounting obstacles of this sort and 
|ean expect that perfection of this new 
| type of aircraft will remedy any difficul- 
ties apparent at present.” 

Private aviators may expect the auto- 
| gyro to solve problems which now re- 
| strict the use of airplanes, the Aeronau- 

tics Secretary declared. The autogyro 
| is easy to pilot and methods of operat- 
img it can be learned in much less time 
| and with much less effort than operation 
of biplanes and monoplanes, he pointed 
out. The lack of conveniently-located | 
landing areas will be overcome by de- 
velopment of the radical craft, he added. 

“*Where top speed can be sacrificed, its | 
serviceability in military and naval avia- 
| tion seems assured,’”” Mr. Ingalls said. “It 
will require additional development and 
experimentation to bring the new craft 
to a point where its use is matter-of- 
fact, but undoubtedly there will be uses 
for this plane in the military and naval 
fields. - 

“One difficulty is that it cannot carry 
gzuns to protect itself from attack from 
above,” he continued, “and this limita- 
tion of range in gunnery will be a prob- 
lem which must be given study, Proba- 
bly some day we will be able to get out 
of it as great speed as we now get out 
of the common-type planes, and even to- 
| day its top speed compares well with 
' that attained by planes of similar size | 
| and design, The problem in streamlin- 
| img should not be difficult to overcome.” 
| 





The ability to lamd and take off in a 
short distance is one of the features 
which has caused the Navy to watch with 
enthusiasm the performance of the craft, 
Mr. Ingalls said. "This may be a great 
advantage in naval aviation where land- 
img decks are limited in size, he re- 
marked. 


j 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Prohibition Case 
Is Refused Test 


Supreme Court Rejects Plea 
That Relégious Liberty 
Is Infringed 





CASE in which it was contended 

that the National Prohibition Act 
is unconstitutional as a violation of 
religious liberty guaranteed by the 
First Amendment and because it de- 
fines as intoxicating beverages which 
are not such in fact, was denied a re- 
view, on Oct. 20, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States by its action upon 
a petition in the case of Copeland v. 
Higgins, No. 476. 

In support of. the contention that the 
law js violative of the guaranty of re- 
ligious freedom, the petitioner urged 
that “it is obvious that, without the 
possibility of legal procurement and 


possession of wine, the virtue of tem- | 
perance in its proper use cannot be | 
practiced; and the lesser and correla- | 


tive virtue of abstinence is itself in- 
capable of attaimment as a matter of 


free choice in a state of liberty, but in | 
a_ state of law enforcement accom- | 


plished rather by the compulsion of 
Federal and State police.” 

These contentions were overruled by 
the Court of Appeals of New York. 


Review Is Granted 
In Litigation Over 


Oil ‘Cracking’ Rights 








Case Involves Agreements 
Between Companies on 
Various Processes for 
Producing: Gasoline 





The so-called “‘cracking process”? case 
questioning the right of numerous oil 
companies to pool their patents for pro- 
ducing cracked gasoline by cross-license 
and sublicense am@reements was accepted 
for review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States Oct. 20, The court an- 
nounced its findimg of probable jurisdic- 
tion over the appeal which is prosecuted 
by the Standard Oil Companies of In- 
diana, New Jersey, Ohio, California and 
Kentucky and 25 other oil producews-and 
distributors, The case is docketed under 
the title of Standard Oi) Company (Ind.) 
et al. v. United States, No. 373. 

All the appellants, it has been pointed 
out in the opinion of the District Court 


| for the Northerm District of Illinois de- 
| claring the patent pool an unlawful 


monopoly (U. S. Daily, June 18, 1929), 
are engaged in manufacturing, selling 
or handling gas@line within the United 
States. The petition filed by the De- 
partment of Justice in instituting the 
suit under the Sherman Anti-trust Act 


, charged an unlawful combination to mo- 


nopolize the comamerce of cracked gaso- 
line through agreements which dealt 
with the right to use certain patented 
processes and apparatus. ‘ 
Report Questioned 
Charles Martindale, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., was appoimted special master to 


hear the evidence and té make findings | 


of fact and conclusions of law and, after 
a full hearing, he found for the defend- 
ant oil companies, 
cepted to his report, however, amd the 
matter was pasSed upon by a specially 
constituted three-judge court. 

The court found, according to its opin- 
ion, that each of the primary defendant 
oil companies Kad developed its own 
process for cracking oil to produce gas- 
oline and patented them. Standard of 
Indiana adopted the Burton process, the 
Texas Company the Holmes-Manley 
process, Gasoline Products Company the 
Cross patents, amd Standard of New Jer- 
sey what is known as the tube-and-tank 
process, c 

The ;Governmaent claimed, it was 
stated, that the defendant oil com*a- 
nies used these patents “to tie together 
and reinforce. the fences which § sur- 
rounded their fields. of monopoly and 
thereby effectually accomplish what 
could not and would not have been ac- 
complished by the patentees singly or in- 
dividually.” 

The lower court came to the conclusion 
that “it is very Certain that no one could 
practice the commercial process of either 
of the primary defendants without run- 
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Trend to Cheap Clocks Shown; 
Alarm Type Leads All Others 


Census of Manufactures Also Discloses Increase Produce- 
tion of Higher-priceed Watches; Popularity 
Of Electric Clocks Growing 








HE Uniter States is still an “alarm 
clock” nation, the record of produe- 
tion of these time-keepers last year 
shows. Production of this type of 
clock amounted to more than three 
times that of all other types combined, 
in spite of a decrease in both quantity 
and value, according to information 
furnished by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, of the Department of Commerce, 
Oct, 20. 

In value, alarm clock production for 
the same period amounted to more 
than one-third of the value of all 
clocks, clock movements, parts and 
mechanisms made in this country, dur- 
ing 1929, the Bureau stated, 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Census Bu- 
reau: 

Despite the drop in the production of 
alarm clocks last year, there were 
three times as many of this type of 
clock made in this country during the 


* 
‘ 


i 


| 


year as of all other types combined. 
Included in the other types are electric 
clocks, automobile clocks, - ome-day 
Clocks, eight-day clocks, chime clocks, 
those used by watchman, those used 
for time-recording, and others. 

_ Electric clocks are rapidly growing 
in popularity. There were five times 
as many of this type produced last 
year in the United States as in 1927, 
The average walue of the elecirical 
type was about $4,50 for the automo- 
bile electrical Glock and about $12 for 
other types, based on the number pro- 
duced and the total value of the pro- 
duction, 


There Was a trend towaid a cheaper 
type of clock Guring 1929 as compared 
with the two years previous. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that in cases 
whererthere was an increase in quan- 
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67 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Repoacblic will be certaw 
and remediless.”’ 


President of the United States, 


The Government ex-| 






F the feeteere generation 
government comes to ite 






—James A. Garfield, 
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Cabinet Agency — 
On Employment 
| Prepares to Act 













Secretary Lamont Is Named 
By President to Direct 
| Special Group to Consider 
| Relief Measures 
Organization Session 


Inamediately Called 


ommittee Will Maimtain and 
Strengthen Federal Activi- 
ties Already Under Way to 
Aid Unemployed Find Work 


| 
iC 
| 
| 0 
The Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 
lert P. Lamont, has been selected by 
President Hoover to head the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet committee on the un- 
employment situation. 
Announcement that the President 
had designated Mr. I.amont was 
|made orally at the White House Oct. 
20 following a conference between 
'Mr. Hoover and the Secretary at 
‘which plans for the initial meeting 
| of the committee were discussed. 
| Secretary Lamont amnounced he 


had called a meeting of the commit~ 
tee to be held in the Cabinet Room 
at the White House Executive Offices. 
| Tuesday, Oct. 21, at which organiza- 
ition would be effected and work of 
the committee formulated. 


| To Strengthen Present Work ; 

It was explained at the White House 
Oct. 20 that the Committee formed by 
|Fresident Hoover to work out and submit 
ito him plans for continuing and strength- 
| ening the organization of Federal activi- 
|ties for employment during the coming 
Winter was in the nature of a prelimi- 
nary conference to expand the whole work 
of the Government in connection with — 
the unemployment situation which was. 
set tp 10 amonths ago after the stock mate” 
ket distarhance and the bazsiness di a 
sion that followed, : 5 

The conference on Oct. 21 will, it was 
said, be a preliminary one with a view 
to working out the scope and intensify- 
ing and building up the work begun 10 
months ago. Every agency of the Goy-, 
ernment that can be utilized in aid of un- ” 
employment will be used, it was stated, 
The Committee will, it was said further, . 
determine the breadth of the organization 
necessary to carry on the work of bring- 
ing further aid to the unemployed. 


Funds Declared Available 


Secretary Lamont said he could not 
discuss details of the work of the Cab- 
inet committee pending a een of 
the committee. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the calling of a general con- 
ference on unemployment, similar to the 
jone called by President Harding in 1922, 
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Weather Forecasting 
Class Starts ‘Training 





\Eight Men Drawn in From Field 
To Re€eive Intensive Course 





A program of extension of training for 
|weather forecasting was put into effect 
at the Weather Bureau Oct. 20 when 
eight men drawn in from the field began 
an intensive study of meteorological 
methods, theories and experience at the 
‘Bureau, its Chief, Dr. Charles F. Marvin, 
|announced orally Oct. 20. 

The field men brought im and studying 
for an indeterminate period. are: Harry 
|A. Downs, Grand Junction, Golo.; Ken= 
ineth S. Norquest, Boise, Ida.; Albert W. 
Cook, Pomona, Calif.; Leslie G. Gray, 
San Francisco, Calif; R. C. Counts Jr, 
\Trenton, N. J.; Jesse W. Smith, Mont- 
|gomery, Aja.; Leland T. Pierce, Cle 
ljand, Ohio; A. H. Christiansen, Keoki 
Towa. 

The meteorologists in charge of 
weather forecasting at the central office 
—the Weather Bureau at Washington 
are Charles L. Mitchell, principal mete- 
orologist. and district forecaster, and R. 
Hanson Weightman, senior meteorologist 
and district forecaster. There are two — 
| forecasters in charge in each of the other 
Weather Bureau districts covering the 
country. x 

“A ton. ago,” Dr. Marvin explained 
oraly, “Congress appropriated a small 
fund to enable special training for a 
group of forecasters, to be known a8 
“forecasters in training.” They are 
brought in from the field now for the 
first time. They have previous ee 
and experience in weather work and the 
are here taking intensive training in the 
methods, theories and experience of the 
Weather Bureau at Washingtoh. They 
will continue their anaes here for an 
indeterminate period. ‘ 
| “After theit’ training here, they will: 
be detailed to new stations or assign 
ments. In this way/the Buxeau’s plan is 
ito develop a program of intensive tain 
ing to produce an enlarged supply of 
high-grade forecasters im the service, 
There are two forecasters in charge of 
the central office at Washington; two In 
charge at Chicago; two im charge at Deny 
ver; two in charge at New Orleans, and 
two in charge at San Franeiseo. 
lare als» in these distriets some of 
‘employes studying the ameteorel 
problems, including what are known 
practice forecasters, Who study the 
ports and make practice forecasts 
their. forecasts are compared with 
official forecasts and their work is { 
according to the comparisons. 
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Scale of Wages. 


aid in Cigarette 
| Result of Ex 
| 


Industry Studied 


Average Weekly Earning in 
_. Spring of Year Was Less) 
Than $16, Department! 
Of Labor Announces | 


- The men and women who made the | 
nearly 120,000,000,000 cigarettes pro-| 
duced in this country during the fiscal 
“year ended June 30 were earning on the | 
Average a Ifttle less than $16 per week | 
sduring the Spring of the year, according | 
«to figures obtained in a study by the | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department |" 


of Labor. The average worker put in_ 
nearly 50 hours per wee 

Men earned an average of $18.86 per | 
week, women received $13.37, and for, 


both sexes the average weekly wage was | jnate national service of the N. B. C.,”| by hasty or immature practice or appli- | to help.” 


$15.87. Average full time hours per | 
week for both men and women in all | 
occupations in the industry were 49.9, it 
was disclosed in the study. Mt 

The data obtained covered all em- 


| 


ployes, 6,187 males and 8,079 females, | 


engaged in the preparation of the to- 


bacco, and the manufacture, packing, | 


and shipping of cigarettes in 13 estab- 
lishments in Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina, it was explained. Fig- 
ures were obtained directly from the 


pay rolls and other records of the es-| 


tablishments during representativ pay- 
roll periods in March, April and May. 

Wage workers only were included in 
the study and no data were obtained for 
executives. supervisors, nor the clerical 
and office forces, it was stated. 

Average Earnings Listed 

Further information from the Bureau 
follows: 

Average earnings per hour for males 
in all occupations were 37.6 cents, for 
females 26.8 cents, and for both sexes 
$1.8 cents. These earnings ranged for 
males from 22.1 cents for hand stem- 

-mers to 69 cents for’ mechanics, and for 
-females from 19 cents for laborers to 
41.8 cents for glassine wrapping machine 
operators. These hourly wages brought 
male hand stemmers an average of 
- $11.05 per week, while mechanics drew 
$34.36. Female laborers made $9.48 per 
week, on the average, and operators 
of glassines wrapping machines earned 
$20.90. _ 

In North Carolina, 10,355 employes 
were covered in the survey, and it was 
learned that they earned an average of 
$15.09 during a week averaging 49.8 
full-time hours. The number of workers 
covered in Kentucky was only 251, and 

, they received higher wages than workers 

in North Carolina or Virginia, but also 
worked more full-time hours weekly, 
averaging 51.7. The average weekly 
wage in the State was $1841. .The 3,- 
660 workers covered in Virginia were 
found to be making an average of $17.91 
for a week averaging 49.9 full-time 
hours. 

The majority of the persons studied 
earned between 20 and 50 cgnts per 
hour. About 18 per cent of the employes 
made less than, 20 cents per hour, and 
approximately 6 per cent earned 50 cents 
per hour or more. 


Hourly earnings varied considerably 
among the different occupations in the 
industr;;, the range being especially wide 
for hand stemmers. This is mostly a 
piece-work occupation and some em- 
ployes are physically unable to do as 
much work as others, or are content with 
small earnings and less exertion. Others 
are naturally either slow or rapid in 
their work and the slow piece worker 
earns less than the rapid one. A sim- 
ilar condition of less extent is found in 
the other occupations. 

Some Use Bonus System 

Only 3 of the 13 establishments had 
bonus systems in effect at the time of 
the study. In one of these an attendance 
bonus of $1 per week was paid each 
employe who was on hand every day and 
was no‘ tardy duriny the week. The 
amount was increased to $1.25 per week 
for full-time attendance for four consecu- 
tive weeks. This bonus applied to all 
employes except those who were paid 
weekly or monthly rates. The estab- 
lishment; paid a bonus to employes in 
certain occupations in the cutting de- 
partment for throwing out more than a 
set standard of stems. 


Seven of the 13. establishments re- 
ported extra pay for overtime and for 
work on Sundays and holidays. Of these, 
five paid time and a half, one paid time 
and a quarter, and one paid time and a 
half after 6 p. m. from Monday to Fri- 
day and after 1 p. m. Saturday. Five 
paid time and a half and one time and a | 
quarter for work on Sundays and holi- | 
days. Another paid time and a half | 
for work on holidays and double time | 
for all nday work. 

The Bureau learned from reports of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1930, the total cigarette output was 
119,944,475,002, as compared with 82,- 
264,529,154 for the 1925 calendar year 
and 3,258,716,305 for the 1900 calendar 
year. 


Petitions for Refund 
Of Taxes Dismissed 


Swift & Co. Claim for More 
Than Two Million Lost 


The petition of Swift & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., asking for a refund of income 
and profits taxes in the amount of $2,-, 
121,073.47, was dismissed by the Court 
of Claims on Oct. 20. 

THe court on motion of the plaintiff 
also dismissed the petition of the Harris- 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., of Harris- 
burg, Pa., which claimed a refund of in- 
come taxes in the sum of $1,831,500. The 
of Lawrence D. Bell, of Buffalo, 

. Y., in which the plaintiff sought to 
recover $200,000 in royalties from the 
Government for the use of a patent on 
flying machines was also dismissed on 


motion of the plaintiff. The court also | 
granted a motion to dismiss in the case | 
of Douglas Fairbanks v. United States. | 


In this case the refund of income taxes 
totaling $551,013.71 was asked. 


The court also overruled a motion for 


+ @ new trial! in the case of Pocano Pines 


Assembly Hotels v. United States. In 
this case the plaintiff sued to recover 
$6,282.87 in rent and $431,709.85 as dam- 
ages to premises leased to the Govern- 
ment in Pocano Pines, Pa., for the oper- 

ion of a vocational school. In Febru- 

, 1930, the plaintiff was awarded a 
inwent in the amount of $227,239.53. 
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‘Successful Tests Co 
On Synchronized Broadcasts 
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periments by Radio Compan 
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conjunction with the radio frequency, one} Commission, as I believe it will, this fact 
alone justifies the expense and the ef- | 


carry the chain program, just as such 
= aoe is aead distribute chain 
programs under the existing system, and 
the other to control the io frequency, 

Just how, when and where the advan- 
tages of the newly developed system 
would be employed, Mr. Aylesworth said 
had not been worked out. A great amount 
of money, possibly between $35,000,000 
and $50,000,000, will be required for 
the realignment and the erection of 
“booster” stations ‘where they are 


d. ; 
The N. B. C., said Mr. Aylesworth, is 
analagous to a newspaper press asso- 


k, it was learned. | ciation, serving its programs to sta-/ many limitations in a 


tions which subscribe to them, just as a 
press association serves news to its client 
pers. “There is no scheme to elim- 


“Stations which desire our 
hope 


he declared. 


programs will have them, but we 


to establish booster stations, having no | 
ne! 


station identity, so that the same 
| grams will be available everywhere. 

At present, Mr. Aylesworth pointed 
out, high-powered stations must operate 
on exclusive channels to avoid interfer- | 
lence, and to serve appreciable territory. | 
There are 40 cleared channels reserved 
for high-powered stations. With the 
| synchronized system, he asserted, it will 
possible to establish several 
| works, each operating on ak individual 
| frequency and sending out national pro- 
| grams on but one wave. 

Mr. Horn, he said, directed the 
tests withthe three high-powered sta- 
tions, and was devising the future plans 
of the oy me 4 

0 


tion and deve 
tion. 
Mr. Horn explained that the proposed 
synchronization was similar to a tele- 
hone or telegraph circuit, each of which 
foes “repeaters” at intervals of so many 
miles to revitalize the impulses. 
| synchronized broadcasting chain would 
|have “booster” stations as repeaters, he 
said. 


: Gradual Growth 


| 
Of System Necessary 

The “ideal” condition with synchroni- 
zation cannot be reached at this time be- 
{cause raidio is already firmly established, 
Frank M. Russell, vice president of the 
N. B. C., declared. “We are not start- 
ing today with radio, and therefore we 
cannot make room for this system of 
synchronized stations at once,” he said. 

The Commission itself “gave no con- 
sideration” to the N. B. C. report, since 
it asked for nothing, it was stated 
orally by its chairman, Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Saltzman. “We would 
like to see it grow a little,” he declared, 
adding that the results of the experi- 
ments were “most interesting.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Aylesworth de- 
clared that from now. on his company 
will concentrate on refinements and im- 
provements in synchronization, with 
the finished result of synchronized net- 
works of booster stations possibly 10 
| years away. ; . 

The full text of Mr. Aylesworth’s let- 
ter follows: 


Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, Chair- 
,man, Federal Radio Commission: 

I am gratified to inform you that 
| synchronization in the field of radio 
broadeasting is now out of the labora- 
tory. Experiments and tests which we 
have been conducting have definitely 
demonstrated that from a 
standpoint at least, it is now possible, to 
operate two or more stations on the same 
frequency without distortion. 

I am making my first preliminary re- 
port on synchronization to you as Chair- 
| man of the Federal Radio Commission,as 
an expression of my sincere appreciation 
for the pateience you have shown in the 
working out of a highly technical prob- 
lem, and for the hearty cooperation 
|which you have extended at all times. 
In addition, I believe that in the prac- 
tical application of synchronization a 
definite responsibility must be assumed 
|by the Federal Radio Commission, in 
order that its development will be con- 
structive and its ultimate good will ac- 
crue to the best interests of the entire 
country. 

Synchronization is a “system” rather 
than any particular apparatus. This 
fact, together with the conditions under 
which the experimental work was con- 
ducted, makes it impossible for any par- 
ticular group to assume control or to 
{reap benefits of a selfish nature. If 
| synchronization will ultimately contrib- 
| ute to the solution of some of the prob- 
|lems facing the country and the Radio 


pment with synchroniza- 


Barge Line Committee 
Approves River Policy 


} 
} 


The Administration’s policy of com- 
pleting as rapidly as possible the de-| 
velopment work on the Nation’s naviga- | 
| ble streams in the order of their im- 
| portance as announced by the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, has been ap- 
proved by the Advisory Board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, accord- 


| ing to a statement made public Oct. 20) 


by the Department of War. 
ment follows in full text: 
' At the quarterly meeting of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation held in Washington, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, that the Advisory Board of 
the Inland 
highly appreciative of the personal at- 


The state- 


tention given to the corporation by its | 


Governor, the Secretary of War, as evi- 


denced by his recent trip down the Mis- | 


sissippi River; and that it has read with 
warm approval the policy of the Admin- 
istration as announced publicly by the 
Secretary of War, to wit: 

That the completion of our navigable 
streams in the order of their importance 
will be proceeded with as promptly as 
sound engineering, sound economics will 
pores and as funds therefor are provided 

y 


Congress. 
Order Suspending Maine 
Hunting Season Revoked 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Oct. 20. 
Governor William Tudor Gardiner on 
Oct. 16 revoked the suspension of the 


hunting season ordered Oct. 14, rain hav- | 


ing fallen generally throughout the State 
since that time. 

If the suspension proclamation had 
| not been issued, hunting in the six north- 
ern counties of the State would have been 
legal at one hour before sunrise Oct, 16. 
|Governor Gardiner issued his proclama- 
| tion revoking the suspension at approxi- 
mately 9 a. m, that day. 


-~ 


net- | 


for further experimenta- | 


technical | 


forts which have been put forth. 


I am particularly impressed with. the 
importance of synchronization in connec- 
| tion with network broadcasting, but the 
| diffieulties in this- connection must be 

carefully studied. It will be necessary 
to try out an-experimental group of sta- 
tions to learn more of the practical ac- 
tivities of synchronization. As the sta- 
tions on present networks are all indi- 
vidually owned and serve important local 
interests, as well as national programs, 
they cannot and should not be operated 
in synchronism. In fact there are so 
technical field that 
synchronization should be allowed to 
grow gradually, so that its primary pur- 
poses and value should not dissipated 





| cation. 


Experiments Involved 
Months of Work 


Our synchronization tests have con- 
sumed months of tireless experimental | 
work. They have been conducted by the | 
National Broadcasting Company, with 
the aid of the Radio Corporation of | 
| America, the General Electric Company, 
|the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, and with the coopera- 
tion of the American Telephone and Tele- 


'graph Company. The experimental dem- | 


| onstrations ‘consisted of transmissions 


actual | with high power involving station WEAF | 


jin New York City, and transmitters in 
Schenectady and Pittsburgh. 


The guiding genius in all of this work 
jhas been Mr. C. W. Horn, general en- 
gineer of the National Broadcasting Com- 
| pany, and a pioneer in the field of radio 
| engineering. I am sure you share with 
jme the feeling that Mr. Horn and his 
| able associates have made a far-reaching 
contribution to the art of radio. 
work Mr. Horn has received the full co- 
operation of the technical staff of the 
| Federal Radio Commission, and I wish 


| gestions and assistance we have obtained 
|from Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, your Chief En- 
| gineer, with his excellent technical back- 
| ground, as well as that of his associates. 


| 

| I desire to be conservative, but I 
firmly believe we have reached the stage 
where synchronization of radio stations 
is possible. and that from now on we 
will be able to concentrate on refine- 
ments and improvements. When com- 
| pleted, I am confident the principles of 
| synchronization can be satisfactorily ap- 
i to radio activities other than 


} 
} 
| 


| 


jtions and television. For the moment, 
its aspects are largely technical, but I 
| wish to assure you that the reeult of our 
work will be made available to the Radio 
Commission and, through your Commis- 
sion, to those interested. 


In closing, let me say that the radio 
interests making this contribution have 
been inspired solely by a sincere desire 
}to further improve radio broadcasting, 
which has become such an irfportant 
factor in the daily lif: of America. 


| 


Brooms Still Demanded 
In Modern Household 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ulation figures, is approximately 34,- 
000,000. . 

A part of the brooms, including all 
types made in his country last year, 
were made in institutions for the blind. 
|The value of the brooms so made 
amounted to well over $1,500,000. Though 
; the largest number made by the blind 
| were household brooms, some were indus- 
| trial brooms. 


Though more wage earners were em- | 
| ployed last year than in 1927, there was | 
|a decrease in the amount of wages paid. | 


| The value of the products, the cost of 
| materials, fuel 
| power showed an increase. 
| 75 per cent of the value was shown in 
| household brooms. 


There was an increase of slightly more 


| than $800,000 in the value of the brooms | 


produced Compared with 1927. The value 
last year amounted to $18,749,364. The 
value of the other products of this in- 


| 


| per cent was recorded in the value added 
/ by manufacture compared with the pre- 
ceding census year. 

About 700,000 toy and hearth brooms 
were made, while a little more than 1,500 
street-sweeping machine brooms were 
{produced. The number of industrial 
brooms totaled about 3,100,000, valued at 
$1,538,691. 


| 
| 


Livestock Agents at St. Louis Yards 
Must Answer Discrimination Charge 


As the result of a preliminary official 
|investigation of charges of discrimina- 
/tion at stockyards against livestock co- 
operative organizations, approximately 
;four firms or individuals operating as 


Waterways Corporation is | market agents or dealers at the St. Louis , 


National Stockyards at East St. Louis, 
ill., were named as respondents in a 
; formal complaint and notice made public 
Oct. 20 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The complaint and notice is signed 
by the Acting Secretary of: Agriculture, 
| Dr. Charles F. Marvin, and it sets the 
| proceeding for hearing in the Federal 
Building at East St. Louis, on Nov. 6. 


The respondents are called upon to 
show cause why the Secretary of Agri- 
| culture should not order them “to cease 
and desist from violating the packers 
and stockyards law and to show cause 


| 


| why an order should not be made by the | 


| Government suspending them for a rea- 
sonable period. 

Discussing the complaint orally, Solici- 
tor E. L. Marshall, of the Department, in 
charge of the investigation, said that a 


referee will be appointed to hear the case | 


jat East St. Louis and that later there 
will be oval arguments before the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 

“I consider it the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Agricuture,” Solicitor Marshall 
said, “to enforce the terms of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act regardless of 
whether it involves so-called old-line 
marketing agencies or cooperative agen- 
cies, Stockyards are places where the 
producers of livestock send their stock 


| 


y Said to Open 
‘Way for Entire Networks to 
Use Same Channel 


) 


te ee et 


Mr. Lamont to 
- Head Committee 
On Employment 


Secretary of Commerce Is 
Designated by President 
Hoover as Chairman of 
Cabinet Group 


(Continued from Page 4.1 
and of which the then Secretary of Coin- 
;merce, Herbert Hoover, was chairman, 
| was necessary at this time. The confer- 
ence, he explained, would be in amplifi- 
cation of the existing organization in 
carrying on- work in furtherance of as- 
sisting in the unemployment situation. 

Secretary Lamont said, in response to 
inquiries, that he could not comment on 
plans of the Federal Government for 
further meeting the unemployment sit- 
| uation until after the initial meeting, but 
| added’ that “every Department of the | 
| Government will do everything it can 





| 
| 


| The reduction in tax receipts, an-' 
|nounced by the Department of the 
| Treasury, will not, in his opinion, hamper 
the work of further aiding the employ- 
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Wind on Chimney * Legality of Tax iF 
Peas F . On Chain Stores 
Will Be Tested 


\Supreme Court to Review 
Taxing Statute in Indiana, 
Held to Be Invalid by Dis- 
trict Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has consented to review the case 
|involving the Indiana chain store tax, 
|Chief Justice Hughes announced from 
the bench on Oct. 20. The State of In- 
diana is seeking to have the court declare 
the taxing statute constitutional, since 
|it-was held invalid in the lower court, 
| The court announced that it had found 
| probable jurisdiction over the appeal in 
| the case of State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners of the State of Indiana v. Jack- 
son. No. 183. 

The law would compute the amount of 
the tax to be levied on the basis of the 
number of stores being operated in the 
State under the same general manage- 
ment, supervision or ownership. The act 
|was to have been effective on July 1, 
1929, but its enforcement. has beén en- 
its 





|ment situation, Secretary Lamont said. 
“This country can get all the money 


joined pending determination of 


| validity. 


In his 


to extend my thanks for the helpful sug- | 


| 
} 


roadcastiny, such as radio communica- | 


and purchased electric | 
More than} 


dustry totaled $525,913. A gain of 3.1! 





necessary,” he added. 


Unemployment could be reduced if! 
every family bought $100 worth of; 
goods, using credit if the cash were not 
|available, President Hoover was told 
Oct. 20 by Julian Goldman, of New York 
| City, president of Julian Goldman Stores, | 
Inc., operating 60 stores throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Goldman told the President that | 
he had just made a trip to Chicago, Mil- | 
| waukee, Indianapolis, and Sharon, Pa.., | 
ao he urged adoption of his buying 
plan. 


| 





Consumer Credit Urged 


“I assured the people,” he said, “that 
|by the purchase of goods gy | would be| 
|given jobs, whereas if they did not buy} 
they would have no assurance of any 
better employment conditions than at| 
present.” | 


Mr. Goldman urged the use of con- | 
|sumer credit as a means of ending the 
| business depression. 


“I told the President,” Mr. Goldman | 
stated orally after his conference, “that | 
in my. opinion, the business depression | 
of 1921 was, in the main, halted by the 
use of consumer credit at that time. 
All the automobiles—that were clutter-! 
ing up the country were disposed of by. 
the use of that plan. The sale of cars| 


| increased from 2,000,000 in 1921 to| 


5,000,000, 85 per cent of which were! 
sold on the partial payment plan. The! 


|same thing applied to radios and kin-| pressure affects tall chimneys, such as| however, not only by the force of the| 
dred articles as well as to the necessities |those used in steam power plants, the | outside wind but also by the temperature | 


of life. | 

Mr. Goldman pointed out that statis- 
| tics of life insurance companies showed | 
‘that a person earning $3,000 a year is 
; worth $112,000 in earning power, in com- 
|menting upon the question of collateral 
,for such credit. 
| Conditions in Indiana 

“I also informed the President,” said | 
|Mr. Goldman, “that collections for 1930) 
|are as good as they were in 1929 and; 
I believed that buying power and con- 
sumer credit can help the busifess situa- | 
| tion now as it did in 1921.” 

. A. Perry, of Indiapapolis, Ind., 
capitalist «nd president of the Columbia 
Club of that city, also discussed eco- 
nomic conditions in Indiana with the 
| President. He said afterwards that he 
| had called at the White House at the re- 
iquest of the President. 

“I told the President,” said Mr. Perry, | 
“that business in Indiana was anything 
|but bright and that, in my opinion, he} 
had a program of three years of depres- | 
sion ahead. 

“I also told the President that there 
was too much propaganda regarding bet- 
terment of general business and that it 
| was time to depict actual conditions.” 


} 


| | 


| 
} 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 20. 

Wholehearted public support/ of the | 
Buy Illinois Products movement at this | 
time will do much to golve the unem- | 
ployment problem and help to relieve the | 
existing business depression, according | 
to the chairman, Eugene D. Funk, of 
the Buy Illinois Products Commission, | 
created by the last Legislature to in-| 
crease the sale of all classes of goods | 
produced in this State. 

“In these times of business depression 
and widespread unemployment,” Mr. 
Funk said, “there is every reason why | 
our people should patronize home indus- 
|try by buying goods produced in Illinois. 

“The benefits that will result from the 
public support of this movement may be} 
| summarized as follows: 
| “It will provide employment for many 
thousands of workers row idle. af 

“It will materially increase the pur- 


today. 


| wholesale and retail dealers. 


The Bureau of Standards ofthe Department of Commerce has just an- 


nounced results of tests which it ha 


wind pressures on chimneys and to produce information upon which 
effective designing of chimneys to withstand pressures might be based. 
Pressures were indicated by the apparatus shown above. 


tograph shows a “ 


|Bureau of Standards Conducts Studies 
On Effect of Wind Upon Tall Chimneys 


Results Obtained Will Furnish Constructors With Accurate | 
Information Concerning Strength Stacks Should Have 


To determine to what extent wind 


Bureau of Standards has conducted | 
tests by means of its laboratory wind | 
tunnel and by the force of natural winds, | 
it was stated orally in behalf of the Bu-| 
reau Oct. 20. 

This work, it was explained, was ini- | 
tiated to provide chimney designers with | 
accurate information concerning the} 
strength required by these structures to | 
combat vinds. Since the cost of a chim-| 
ney is determined in part by this ele-| 
ment of! wind pressure, the practical 
value of the Bureau’s study is apparent. | 
The following additional information | 
was furnished: 

The tall chimneys one sees at power | 
plants are subjected to severe strain 
from the wind. This “load” to which | 


Inquiry Into New York 
Telephone Tolls Finished 


State of Nw York: 

New York, Oct. 20., 
The investigation of the intrastate toll 
rates of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, ordered July 23 by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, has just been completed, | 


according to Public Service Commis- | 
sioner, Milo R. Maltbie, in a statement 

After numerous hearings on complaints | 
received concerning the difference in toll 
rates between points within the State 
and those between points in New York 
ahd points outside *the State, where it 
was alleged that many rates for inter- 
state calls were highr than those charged 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for interstate calls of corre- | 
sponding distances, the Commission | 





| closed its case and it was explained | 


whatever the decision is to be will be! 
forthcoming ir about a week. \ 
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chasing power of all wage earners and | 
result in more buying of all kinds. 

“It will enable many factories now | 
operating on a part time basis to increase 
their volume of production, thereby bene- | 
fiting every branch of industry. 

“It will stimulate the sales of both 


“It will aid the farmer by helping to 


According to the opinion of the ‘il 
| States District Court for the Southern 
| District of Indiana, the court which held 

the law invalid, “it cannot be disputed 


dummy” chimney erected on one of the Bureau’s 
buildings as a part of the tests. 


; wind of 100 miles per hour furnishes 
;the maximum pressure exerted against 


|plied by the Bureau’s 10-foot wind tun- 


‘hour and experiments were also con-| 


| chimneys. 


that the amount of license fees, or it may 
| be termed taxes, to be paid by the plain- 
| tiff, pursuant to the act in question, is 
| determined, not by the amount of capital 
| invested, the amount of sales, or the 
| value of such business, but solely by te 
'number of stores owned by him. 

* Discrimination Alleged 

The plaintiff, it was pointed out, owns 
,and operates 225 grocery stores in the 
City of Indianapolis with a capital in- 
| vestment of approximately $200,000. Its 
}annual sales are in excess of $1,000,- 
| 000 and the tax would amount to $5,- 
|443 annually. A person or corporation 
| eereens but one store with a similar 
|investment and having similar sales 
would pay a tax of only $3, the District 
Court said, holding that this amounted 
to such a discrimination as to render 
the law invalid. 

The Indiana law could not be sus- 
tained under the State police power, the 
| lower court held, since it does not relate 
|40 the public health, the public welfare, 
| the public morals, or the public safety. 
| “The theory, of the defendants,” the 
district court said, “is that the owners 
and operators of more than one stor 
do not have the same general interes 
in the community, do not encourage their 
employes to maintain permanent homes 
in the locality where their stores are sit- 
uated, leave none of their money in such 
community, buy their goods at a lower 
price, and, in general, do not have the 
welfare of the commutity in which they 
operate at heart. They are, therefore 
not as valuable to the general welfare of 
the community as the person who owns 
and operates a single store in such com- 
munity, and therefore belong to a differ- 
ent class, for occupational tax purposes, 
than the owner ang operator of a single 
store.” 

“While that may be true as far as 
some owners of more than one store is 
concerned, yet that is not the universal 
tule, and is not sufficient within itself 
tp sustain the classification contained 
within the act,” said the opinion of the 
district court, which is to be reviewed, 


—United States Bureau of Standards 


s conducted to determine effects of 


The inset pho- 


the chir.ney is exposed is governed, 


of the inside walls of the stack arising} 
from the escaping gases. 

The purposes of high and wide chim-| 
neys are several. The higher the chim-! 
ney, the greater the draft for burning 
the fvel used in producing power.| 
Height is necessary also to keep the| 
rases formed away from the ground. In 
some industrial. operations, where 
heavier-than-air poisonous gases are| 
thrown off, stacks 500 to 600 feet high| 
are necessary to prevent the gases from | 
settling upon the surrounding \com- | 
munity. The width of the chimney is 
based upon the size of the boiler and 
the required diameter to handle the 
gases, rather than to structural re-| 
quirements. : 

Since it is generally assumed that @| brick, 200 feet high, and has an inside 
|diameter at the top of 10 feet. Th 


: t nst | foundation of i i 
chimneys, the experiments were carried | considerably le ee ee eran 
ner 


on with the highest wind speeds en-|that the to : ‘ 
: eee p of the chimney is only about 
countered. Artificial wind streams sup-| 190 feet above the highest part of the 
power plant building. The pressure 
observations were made at a voint 41 
feet below the top, the external diame- 
ter of the stack at this position being 
i” feet. 

t was found th 
An experimental stack 10 feet in di- | shicaney a comin aura Fy 
ameter and 30 feet high was erected! creases with the slenderness of the 
on the roof of the west building of the|chimney. In other words, a chimney 
Bureau of Standards and observations| five feet wide by 200 feet high would 
were made at intervals over a period of rhe more affected by a given wind speed 
—, — - * needs - cement |than a chimney 10 feet wide by 100 feet 
wind exceeding 60 tales per hour.” "| Wachee aeehgtne, Ses, Of bat 

. chimneys are the same. 

When me Bureau’s ew power plant; Further experiments with slenderer 
was to be constructed, provision was|chimneys will be necessary to deter- 
made for measuring the distribution of , mine the manner in which pressure va- 
wind pressure on the stack at a partic-| ries with the height and width of chim- 
ular height. This chimney is of radial) neys. 


The Auited States Baily 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Established March 4, 1926 


nel were applied to circular cylinders 
at various speeds up to 700 miles per 


ducted in natural winds with actual | 
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create a market for his surplus crops 
and he in turn will become a customer 
for manufactured goods. 


Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 
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Investigation Involves Alleged Illegal Practices Affecting 
Cooperative Organizations : 
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‘for sale. The various market agencies | 
located at the stockyards sell for a cer- 
tain charge the livestock sent to the mar- | 
kets. In order for:the market to be an | 
open and free market, 
should be sold in competition to the high- 
jest bidder. The Packers and Stockyards 
| Act of 1921 places the regulation of such 
matters on the Secretary of Agriculture | 
and it is the duty of the Department to 
keep the public market an open and com- 
| petitive market and to enforce the terms 
lof the Act.” 


Farm Board to Seek 


Protection of Cooperative 

The Federal Farm Board has made a! 
loan “commitment” of $5,000,000 to the 
National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, C. B. Denman, livestock member of | 
the Federal Farm Board, stated orally 
Oct. 20. He said the Producers Live- 
stock Commission Association and the 
National Order Buying Co., which the 
Department of Agriculture complaint 
says are reported to have been boycotted 
by the respondents, are members of the 
National Livestoet Marketing Associa- 
tion. Chairman Alexander Legge said 
\ the Board would “protect” the coopera- 


| 
the livestock | 


|ness men and aid in bringing about a 


| be a booster for Illinois products.” 


jnor Frank G. Allen when the President 


“It will-increase the circulation of 
money, tend to restore confidence to busi- 


return of prosperity. 
“Everyone who lives in Illinois should 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 20. 


Relief for the unemployed was dis- 
cussed by Presidefit Hoover and Gover- 


was in Boston recently, the Governor 
said Oct, 18, 

When the President inquired as to | 
what would be done in Massachusetts, 
Governor Allen said he replied that every | 
effort would be made by the State gov- | 
ernment to meet the situation through 
the putting into effect of as much con- 
struction work as possible and that the 
Governor would urge upon the munici- | 
palities of the State to proceed in a like | 
manner. 

Governor Allen called attention to the 
additional sources of employment to be 
made available through the putting into | 
effect of a program for the expenditure 
of $25,000,000 during the next three | 
years in the elimination of grade cross- | 
ings. Of this amount approximately 
$8,000,000 will be expendéd next year, | 
which, the Governor said, would provide 
a substantial amount of work. Already | 
the program has been hastened through 
the speedy action of the State Depart- | 
ment of Public Works in determining | 








tive as far as it could, naturally, as the 


‘what crossings should be eliminated. 
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Board had loaned money to the coopera-| Also the State Department of Public 
tive. | Utilities has commenced work in the de- 
Mr. Legge also said that he thought | termination of the first crossings to be | 
agricultural commodities have reached] abolished and with this done in a short 
bottom prices and that the present low|time all that will be necessary will be | 
rices would prevail for a while and then| the action on the part of the municipal 
mprove. governments and the railroads to com- 
(The full text of the complaint will | plete the program for the starting of the 

be printed in the issue of Oct. 22.) undertaking, re 
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Are: Termed Aid| 
‘To Lamb Industry 


Representative of Wool As- 
sociation Testifies at Hear- 


Sales by Packers — 


ing on Modification of | opment of anthracite imports from Ger- | Coal, it was stated orally in the Division. 


Consent Decree 


Retailing of meat by the national 
packers should considerably increase the 
consumption of lamb in the present low 
lamb consuming areas of the country, it 
was stated by W. P. Wing, executive 
secretary of the California Woolgrowers 


Association, in testifying on ‘Oct. 20 in, 


the packers’ consent decree case. 

Armour and Co. and Swift & Co. are 
presenting their cas before Associate 
Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the Distirct of Columbia, in an 
effort to obtain a modification of the 
1920 consent decree. 

Seventy per cent of the lamb consump- 
tion in this country is north of the Po- 
tomac River line and east of Pittsburgh, 
leaving a small consumption for most of 
the rest of the country, Mr. Wing said. 
“The total lamb consumption in the 
United States amounts to something over 
5 pounds per person annually as com- 
pared with an average of over 20 pounds 

er person ] 
wi cross-examined by Harold B. Tee- 
assistant to the Attorney Gen- 


len, 
el Depart- 


eral, of the Antitrust Division, 
ment of Justice. nee 
Uuon further cross-questioning, Mr. 
Wing said that the large packer through 
is efficient and clean methods of killing 
i done considerable to increase the gen- 
eral consumption of:lamb. “The packer 
has found through experience that it is 
beneficial for him to cooperate with and 
to some extent look out for the interests 
of the producer,” he said. 


In answering questions placed by 


Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the packers, | 
“within the last year | 


. Wing said that y 
the Chabesle price of lamb has declined 
approximately 40 per cent, while retail 
prices have failed to respond to a com- 
parable extent.” 

Producer Dependent on Distribution 

“The success of California producers 
of lamb, raising approximately 2,400,000 


lambs annually, largely depends upon) 


efficient distribution of their products 
throughout the eastern markets,” he con- 
tinued. “The producer bears the burden 
of the cost of distribution, and if the 
cost of distributing lamb is placed on 
“pe packer, the producer eventualiy has 
Vi bear it,” he said. ; : 

William S. Clithero, Chicago statis- 
tician and research expert with Armour 
and Company, submitted as exhibits 
various reports and financial records of 
companies dealing in foods and food 
products, including chain stores, 
defendant packing companies, and others. 

Frank W. Wheeler, New York, assist- 
ant to the president of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, testified to opera- 
tions of ‘his company. Questioned by 
Mr. Hogan he explained that “on Mar. 
1, 1921, our company owned 4,638 retail 
stores and their total sales for the fiscal 
year ending on that date were $234,420,- 
618. This is compared with 15,416 stores 
in Ee” operating in 36 States with total 
sales for the fiscal year ending Mar. 1 
of $1,053,592,882. Our first fresh meat 
and grocery store was put into operation 
in 1924, and we now have 3,851 of these 
combination stores. We do meat proc- 
essing other than the cutting into re- 
tail sizes.” 

Jobbers Seldom Used 

Upon being questioned by Mr. Tee- 
garden, Mr. Wheeler said that “we pur- 
chase meats as near the point of pro- 


duction as possible and deal little with| 


intermediate jobbers and _ wholesalers. 
Our gross profit is larger on meats than 


counteracted by higher distribution and 
labor costs.” Mr. Wheeler verified in- 
formation to the effect that last year pur- 


chases of meat were 12 per cent of the| 


total from Armour and Co., 14 per cent 
from Swift & Co. and 8.5 per cent from 
Wilson and Cudahy. 

Henry C. Bohack of H. C. Bohack Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., testified to his com- 
pany’s methods of operation. “We have 


661 retail stores, all located op Long| 


Island, of which 260 retail fresh meats,” 
Mr. Bohack said. 

Upon being cross-examined by counsel 
for the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Bohack said that “when 
wholesale meat prices go down we imme- 
diately reduce our retail prices corre- 
spondingly. We do not have meat des 
partments in every store because they 
are not suitable or large enough to han- 
dle the retailing of frfesh meats.” 

Others Testify 
_H. P. Brown, comptroller of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Association, New 
York, stated that the net sales of his 
company in 1929 were $300,021,483, and 
that the earnings totaled approximately 
20 per cent upon the investment. 

The operations of the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration, New York, were testified to by 
Frank Zimmerman, secretary, who said 
that the company is primarily a manu- 
facturing organization doing business in 
United States, Canada and some export- 
ing. The 325 distributors with whom 

.the company deals take by far the 
pret portion of the food business, he 
aid. 

Elmer Paner, accountant with the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co.,: Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, gave testimony regarding 


4 pe growth of his company and scope 


n business since 1920. “In 1920 we had 
903 stores of which 276 retailed meat. 
In December of 1929 we had 5,575 stores 
and 3,191 of these retailed meat. We 
have two packing houses in which we 
slaughter and dress meat for retailing 
in our stores. In addition our company 
owns 12 bakeries, 5 dairies, and has a 
canning department and beverage de- 
partment,” Mr, Paner stated. 

The hearing will be continued 
Oct. 21. 


‘Free Lighterage’ Hearings 
Resumed in\New Jersey 


; New York, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Hearings 
in the suit of the State of New Jersey 
for the elimination of so-called free 
lighterage in New York harbor were re- 
sumed before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Earl M. Steer in 
Newark Oct, 20. 

Hugo Oberg, Washington freight rate 
structure specialist, who appeared earlier 
in the case as a witness for New Jersey, 
underwent cross examination at the 
hands of Parker McCollester, special 
counsel for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, and attorneys 
representing other New York groups, 

It was brought out during the cross- 
examination that harbor lighterage at 
New York is not free, as the charge for 
this service is included in freight rates 
on shipments ‘to New York, 
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Development of Coal Imports | 
From Germany Called Unlikely 





Statement From Department of Commerce Shows, Supply 
And Price Factors to Be Against American Mar- 
ket for Anthracite Product 








There is hardly a possibility of devel-;for information on tariffs on German 


; ; Germany has no tariff ‘on coal, it was 
many, as might be implied from recent added, and information. in the Customs | 
jreports that a United States company | Bureau of the Treasury Department is 
| has contracted to market German anthra-| that the United States tariff law provides 
|cite in this country, according to an oral | only for a countervailing duty on coal, so 
statement Oct. 20 in behalf of the Min-| that, as long as Germany levies no duty, | 
Brae |German coal would enter the United 

'erals Division of the Department of | gtates duty free | 
Commerce. The small size of anthracite, which, } 
Records of the Department show no|according to reports, the prospective 
previous imports of German anthracite, | American importer is most desirous of | 
and up to recent years there has been | obtaining, have been used more in recent | 
no anthracite produced in that country, | years than formerly, with the growth in | 
J. R. Bradley, of the Minerals Division, |use of mechanical stokers and blowers. | 
stated orally. It is possible, he added, |The demand has grown to such an extent, | 
that a few mines might have been opened | in fact, that there sometimes is a short- 
in recent years in the districts in Ger-|age of the small sizes at the season of | 
;many near The Netherlands and French| greatest demand. Railway service has, 
anthracite fields, but if this has been|been excellent, however, in the last sev- 
‘done the supply still would be small. |eral years, and there has been little diffi- 


for England,” he said upon} 


non- | 


Bradley said, as distinguished from lig- 
nite or brown coal. 


really a bituminous coal. 

Germany is an importer of coal, how- 
ever, and takes 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
tons a year, chiefly from Great Britain, 
Mr. Bradley said. The following infor- 
mation also was made available in the 
Division. 

The largest resources of anthracite in 
the world are in the Donetz region of 
Russia, near the Black Sea. . Next to 
these are the Pennsylvania fields, with 
|the British fields ranking third. France 
|probably ranks fourth, and there are 
| anthracite fields also in The Netherlands. 
| As far as information in the Department 
|goes, there are no anthracite fields in 
Germany, except for the possibility men- 
tioned, that a few mines have been opened 
in Germany on the edge of the French 
and Netherlands fields. 


| Germany Said 
'To Be Importer 


| The retail price of anthracite delivered 
|to householders in Berlin in August of 
this year was about $18 a ton. The aver- 
age price of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
household use in the United States in 
June of this year was $14.62 a ten for 
| stove coal and $14.32 a ton for chestnut 
|size, according to Department of Labor 
statistics on retail prices. Deliveries in 
Berlin, however, usually are made in 
small quantities in bags, while deliveries 
|in the United States ordinarily are in 
larger quantities. 

| The general price quoted. on coal at 
|the mines in Germany recently was $4.04 
a metric ton of 2,204 pounds, which prob- 
ably included both low-volatile and high- 
volatil coal. Prices at the mines in West 
Virginia on comparable coal recently 
j}have been from about $1.75 to $2.25 a 
| short ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Data Supplied On 
Shipping Costs 


Ocean freight rates from Rotterdam to 
New York are about $2 a long ton of 
2,240 pounds. German coal is shipped 
usually through Rotterdam. To the 
ocean freight must be added about 15 
{cents a ton for shipping costs down the 
Rhine River from the coal fields and an 
unknown, but probably small amount, for 
transshipment costs at Rotterdam. The 
shipping cost from the fields to New 








| than $2.15 a ton. 


Freight rates on anthracite 


minous coal $3.50 from the Pittsburgh 





|merce Commission. 
| The Foreign Tariffs Division of the 
Department has just received a request 





Anthracite and bituminous coal are/culty in obtaining transportation when- | 
both called “hard coal” in Europe, Mr. aur a is pi " 


It is possible that|Commerce Commission in which lower 
there may have been confusion because|rates on coal are requested. 


of this nomenclature, and that the coal|change is made in rates, 
which is expected to be imported is'the situation in respect to foreign coal. 


A case is pending before the Interstate | 


If any 
it would affect 





'Lonnage Accord Is Viewed 
As Guide to Arms Session 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

no equitable limitation of expenditure by 
international agreement without a com- 
parison. In other words, comparison of 
expenditure is a prerequisite to equitable 
limitation of expenditure. Therefore, 
since comparison cannot be made between 
budgets of different countries, as has 
been agreed upon in the study of stand- | 
ards of comparison, it will be impracti- 
cable to use a budgetary method in any 
formula for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments.” 

Publicity Accepted 


At the last session of the Preparatory | 
Commission (1929) the American dele- |} 


gate, Hugh S. Gibson, American Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, stated that the United 


States would accept publicity of budgets, | 


the records show. He added: 

“I particularly welcomed the declara- 
tion of M. Massigli, that, while adhering 
with conviction to its opinion as to 
budgetary limitation, the French delega- 
tion will not make this provision a sine 
qua non of the convention. It is in this 


spirit that I have made concessions upon | 


what I consider fundamental points. 


“M. Massigli has suggested that our, 


governments should be asked to examine 
the possibility of agreement upon meas- 
ures of budgetary limitation. 
objection to this suggestion, but I feel 
that it is only fair and frank for me to 
say that, so far as I can see, such exam- 
ination could not, for constitutional and 
other reasons which I have repeated here 
with tiresome iteration, lead to any con- 
cessions by my government.” 


Resolution Agreed Upon 

Later, Ambassador Gibson and M. Mas- 
sigli of France agreed upon a compro- 
mise resolution, a copy of which ob- 
tained from the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

The Prepatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference: 

Having rejected the systems of direct 
limitation of material in service and in 


York, therefore, would be slightly more | stock; 


Having noted that the systems of in- 


from | direct limitation (limitation of the ex- 
Pennsylvania fields to New York City are} penditure on material) did not meet with 


s ‘me | $3.28 a ton.to $3.65 a ton, and on bitu-| general assent; 
general grocery lines but this is partly | 


Decides that the limitation and re- 


area and $4.50 from the West Virginia| duction of material must be sought by 
fields, according to the Interstate Com-| means of publicity of expenditure, which 


can be dealt with in examining Article 
|DA of the text adopted at the first read- 
ing.” 





Sound Films Create New Problems 


| 


language as explanation of the English 
dialogue, (b) “dubbing,” (c) actually do- 
ing the picture in the appropriate lan- 
guage. The first is out so far as dia- 


| problem in three ways: a() writing cap- | D 
tions on the screen in the appropriate | Season embrace the following: One large 


For Americans in European Market 


Foreign Producers Said to Be Achieving Greater Success 
Than They Did When Silent Movies Ruled 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“For example, plans for the coming 


American company has announced from 
its studio near Paris product in 13 for- 
eign languages embracing a total of 110 
features. And to this may be added 
from 10 to a dozen multi-linguals at its 


| in a seaport like Marseilles which carries 
on commercial intercourse with all parts | % 


I have no. 


logue films are concerned, but still may | Studios in Hollywood and New York. An- 


minimum of dialogue is used. The sec- | French, Spanish, German and Italian to- 
ond, is probably out at least to a large | taling 42 features. Another has under 
extent, though recent processes have per-| Way 18 features, six in Spanish, six in 
fected it to an almost unbelievable de-| French and six in German. Two other 


; | ; al 
be employed on “musicals” where a/|0ther company has planned versions in 


| 
on 


gree. 


| companies contemplate half a dozen fea- 


“T believe it can still be used in musi- | tures each, with more to follow, depend- 


|eals and where the dialogue is at a mini- 
|/mum, and, as the chief objection to it 
las straight dialogue is the fact that it 
| shows actors talking perfectly in a lan- 
guage of which obviously they have no 
| knowledge, I wonder if any American 
producer has ever considered saying 
quite frankly to his foreign audience by 
means of an explanatory title, that while 
| the actors do not speak the language in 
‘question, it was considered fair in the 
interests of realism to employ voice 





the silent film days, could still be brought 
before them even though they could not 
| speak the language. It might not work, 
| but at any rate I pass the thought along. 
| “This brings us to the method now em- 
ployed by nearly all the companies here. 
For even though ‘dubbing’ is still being 
carried on, particularly for the less well 
| known languages, such as Portuguese, 
‘Hungarian, Rumanian and the like, the 
bulk of pictures destined for non-Eng- 
lish speaking countries are actually done 
in the appropriate language with foreign 
}casts. In the method of taking these, 
there seems to be two schools of thought, 
one which believes that the picture should 
be made abroad and the other that for- 
;eign versions can still be produced more 
profitably in Hollywood. I should not 
presume to render an opinion as to the 
relative merits of these contentions be- 
yond pointing out that both have obvious 


too numerous to be given in any detail 
here. As both methods are being tried, 
{time will tell, but the point to note is, 
that American companies are already 
successfully meeting competition with 
foreign versions already released in the 
major non-English speaking markets of 
the world and more are on the way. 





doubles, so that their favorite stars in| 


theoretical advantages and disadvantages | G 


| ent on the success of these when re- 
| leased. So far as I know, only two ma- 
jor companies are definitely remaining 
| out of the foreign language field and even 
these will use dubbed versions of one or 
| two of their outstanding productions. 

“IT wish I could be more specific as to 
these foreign production plans of the 
companies but many of them rather 
| than announce a definite schedule are 
waiting to see the recéption accorded to 
those now in production before going 
ahead too ambitiously. It can, I believe 
be roughly calculated that American 
product will reach in the neighborhood 


French and Spanish. Adding to this the 
foreign language versions made by for- 


ican companies, these being used in most 
cases for contingent purposes, I think we 
a consider the probability of 175 all 
“And there is no reason why these 
pictures should not act as more than 
an offset for the foreign productions 
offered. True they will lack some of the 
box office names which have helped to 
popularize American films in by gone 
days,@but fortunately Hollywood has 
quite a number of multi-lingual experts 
among its personnel and the American 
companies can and will build up new 
box office names from actors and 
actresses already pomulay on the speak- 
ing stage or in the film world of France, 
ermany, and other countries. Ameri- 





ingenuity will remain, and while it is 
| questionable whether we will again get 
jas large a return from non-English 
speaking markets as in the silent film 
days, there is every prospect that we 
will more than hold our own even in 
the face of the foreign product.” 


of 150 in the three languages, German, ! 


eign companies under contract * r Amer- , 


can scenarios, technique and directorial ! 
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Bubonic Plague 
Is Reported at 
French Seaport 


Occurrence of Disease al 


Marseilles Is First in a, 
Number of Years, Cable 


Advices State | 


The occurrence of bubonic plague in 
Marseille, France, the first in a number 
of years, has been reported by cable from 
the International Office of Public Hygiene 


in Paris to the Public Health Service, it 
was stated orally on behalf of the Serv- | 
ice on Oct. 20. 

“Although only four cases were re- 
ported,” it was explained, “the signiti- 
cance of the report lies in the fact that 
the occurrence of cases of the disease in 
humans usually indicates a large number 
of cases among rats who, because of the 
fact that through them the disease is | 
transmitted to humans, constitute a seri- 
ous menace to human safety, particularly | 


of the world. 
“The fight against plague is chiefly a 
fight against rodents. 
French On Guard | 
It is felt that the French authorities 
are exercizing their best efforts to check | 


the movements of the infected animais. | 
The following information was also 





|furnished by the Public Health Service: 


Plague is primarily a disease of rats 
and certain other rodent animals, such 
as the ground squirrel in the United | 
States and the marmot, a burrowing | 
rodent of Russia and China. 

The disease occurs in three forms in| 
human beings: First, the bubonic, which 
is the most common form so far in re- 
cent times; second, the septicaemic, 
which usua?ly occurs side by side with| 
the bubonic type; and third, the pneu-| 
monic, the most fatal of all types and! 
the one type which spreads rapidly from 
one person to another, particularly 
among persons who are poorly fed,| 


| poorly housed and huddied together in 


overcrowded, unsanitary places of abode. 


Differences in Types 

The bubonic and septicaemic types can 
hardly be said to be contagious; the 
pneumonic type under bad sanitary and | 
| poor economic conditions is very con- 
tagious. 

Since the bubonic and pneumonic) 
types are not contagious human beings| 


particularly rats. 


| swollen gland, hence the name, bubonic. 


the plague germ enters the blood stream | 
directly and the patient is overwhelmed 


and dies usually in a very short time in| 


from 24 hours or less to two or three 
days. Such cases are often difficult to 
recognize except by laboratory examina- 
tions of the blood or more often bac- 
teriological examinations of the tissues 
after death, from which tissues the germ 
of the disease may be obtained. 

The pneumonia type is recognized by 
the symptoms of pneumonia and the 
blood tinged sputum which is teeming 
with plague germs. These germs can 
easily be recognized with the miscroscope 
and by certain well known laboratory 
teste 

Treatment of Plague 


As for treatment of plague, almost 
nothing can be done in the pneumonic 
and septicaemic types of this disease. 
In the bubonic type, fresh anti-plague 
serum should be given freely as early 
in the course of the disease as possible. 
' The fight against the bubonic and the 
septicaemic types of the plague is a 
fight against rodents, chiefly rats. Rats 
can be fought effectively by the rat- 
proofing of buildings, preferably at the 
time of construction. Ships should also 
be made as rat proof as possible since 
rats readily carry the disease from one 
country to another. Every reasonable 
effort is being made by the Government 
to prevent the importation of infected 
rats by means of inspections, fumiga- 
tions, and other accessory measures. 

The earliest records of the human race 
contain reference to plague. It is men- 
tioned in the Bible, and in the ancient 
Sanskrit and Egyptian writings. Forty- 
one epidemics of plague are recorded as 
having occurred before the beginning of 
the Christian era. During the 1,500 
years after the birth of Christ, there 
are records of 109 epidemics and from 
1500 to 1720 there are recorded 45 pan- 
demics of plague. (Pandemic means all 
over the world.) 


Heavy Death Toll 


It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of people who have died of plague 
in ages past, though the figures have 
been judged to run into hundreds’ of mil- 
lions. It is estimated that more than 
10,000,000 human beings have died of 
plague in the last 30 years. 

The present universal spread of plague 
began in China in 1894, In 1896, India, 
Japan, Asiatic Turkey and European 
Russia were infected. In 1898, the dis- 
ease spread to Madagascar and Mauritius 
and in 1899, the disease appeared in 
Arabia, Persia, the Straits Settlements, 
Austr,a, Portugal, British South Africa, 
Egypt, the French Ivory Coast and Port- 
uguese Africa. About the same time it 
jappeared in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
and the Hawaiian Islands and in 1900, 
the diease appeared for the first time in 
the United States. 











The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
20, 1930 


Oct. 





10 a. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to dis- 
cuss plans for the President’s Cabinet 
committee on the unemployment situ- 
ation. 

10:30 a. m.—Edward H. Machold and 

| Floyd L. Carlisle, of New York, called. 

Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—N, A. Perry, Indianap- 

| olis, called to discuss business condi- 
| tions in Indiana. 

12 m.—The German Charge d’Af- 
faires, Dr. O. C. Kiep, called to present 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former president 
of the German Reichsbank. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the members of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

3 p. m.—The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board,- Alexander Legge, 
called, Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 








Tower Used in Fighting Palm Tree Pest 
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Supreme Court — 
Will Decide Class 
Rate Controversy 


Standard Oil of Indiana Is 
Suing Pennsylvania: Rail- 
road Over Application 0 
Schedules : \ 





| The application of specific commodity 
\freight rates and rates provided in ex- 
|ceptions ot the official 
| tariff is involved in the case of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., No. 384, which the Supreme 
| Court of the United States has agreed to 
' review. 

The charges collected, the jurisdic- 


| tion statement points out, were based jon 

a specific commodity tariff to which the 
|railroad was a party. The railroad 
|claimed that the rates should have been 
| those provided in the exceptions to the 









classification — 


The septicaemic type is the one in which! announcement follows: 








United States Department of Agriculture. 
Inspection of tall date palm trees for minute plant insects which damage 
foliage high above the ground is being accomplished by plant quarantine 
inspectors of the Department of Agriculture by use of the portable tower 
h. When trees are found to be infested by 
the pest, known as the parlatoria date scale, they are stripped to all 


shown in the above photogr; 


foliage. 


‘Platform Tower Mounted on Truck 
Used to Destroy Pests in Date Trees 





Plant quarantine inspectors 


| tree. 








‘Topping a Remarkable 
RECORD! 


*In ten years Interna- 
tional Truck production has 
increased 700 per cent, 
while the total truck pro- 
duction of the industry has 
increased only 100 per cent. 


six that the points were “intermediate” and 





of the head, and to find them one must examine 
United States Department of Agricul-| the foliage very closely. 
get the disease through infected fleas—j ture use a 30-foot tower mounted on the| inspectors have 
usually certain very definite species of! body of a small automobile truck to ex-|they never have given satisfaction. The | 
fleas that have fed on infected rodents, amine the foliage of tall date palm trees portable feature of the tower enables the | 
r * 5 . |in their search for parlatoria date scale, men to work faster and do their work | 

The chief manifestatio nof the bubonic an important insect pest of dates in Cali-| more thoroughly. 
type is the bubo or enlarger tender) fornia and Arizona, the Department an-| 


In the past the 
used stepladders, but! some of the tall trees. 


On top of the tower is a platform, ad- 
nounced Oct. 20. The full text of the! justable to the height of each individual | 
This feature is a distinct advan-! 
These pests are no larger than a pin-! tage, since in the past inspectors have 











‘official classification. j 

| The company contends that the destina- 
|tion points were “directly intermediate” 
|stations within the specific commodity 
provisions for the application of rates to 
|such points the same as the first station 
directly beyond. The railroad denies 













































insists upon the higher tariff. 

It is urged by the company that the 
| decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
‘for the Seventh Circuit (40 Fed. (2d) 
52), that rates contained in exceptions 
|to the class rates were applicable, and 
that the rates contained in the Illinois 
Terminal specific commodity tariff were 
not applicable will, if it stands, lead to 
confusion, uncertainty and doubt in re- 
spect to thousands of similar daily busi- 
ness transactions, 


Court Asked to Compel 
| Bible Reading in Schools 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Oct. 20. 
A petition was filed today in the State 
Supreme Court on behalf of the Clithero 
family asking a mandate\to compel the 
| State Board of Education to include daily 
Bible reading in grade and high school 
curricula. The petition also asks that 
semiweekly instruction in the Scriptures 
be made mandatory. Hearing was set 

for Nov. 7. 





|had difficulty in getting to the tops of 


This scale has been present in Arizona 
and California for many years. The De- 
partment is now cooperating with grow- 
fers and State agencies in an effort to 
eradicate the pest. In gardens where 
infested trees are found, all foliage 
from infested trees is stripped from the 
trees and burned. 


LIMAXING International Harvester’s rec- 
ord* of extraordinary growth and progress, 
comes the introduction of four new 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks—1%, 2, and 3-ton capacities. All 


Model AL-3— 


1% Tons 


6 cylinders—4 speeds for- 
ward—138”, 
164” 


152”, and 
wheelbases—Spiral 


have the same slim, speedy appearance, which is 
so much in demand today. And beneath their 
handsome exteriors are features of design and 
construction which contribute to improved per- 
formance and operating economy. 


In these new models, sound engineering, exten- 
sive manufacturing facilities, and, highly skilled 
workmen combine to advance the ‘high standards 
set by other International Trucks. 


The requirements of various, classes of service 
are taken care of with a wide choice of wheelbase 
lengths, providing for the use of van, stake, panel, 
bus, dump, and tank bodies. 


International Harvester branches and dealers 
now have these new Speed Trucks on display. 
Visit the nearest showroom and see for yourself 
the features of each model. A convincing demon- 
stration will be arranged on request. 


International Harvester Company 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS — 








bevel drive. 


Model A-4—2 Tons 
6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
ward—145", 156”, 170” 
and 185” wheelbases— 
Spiral bevel drive. 


Model A-5—3 Tons 
6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
ward—140", 156”, 170” 
190”, and 210” wheelbases 
—Spiral bevel drive. 


Model A-6—3 Tons 


6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 


ward—140", 156”, 170", 
190”, and 210” wheelbases 
—Double reduction drive. : 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Df Recent Origin | 
In All Countries 


Tsolated Conditions Com- 
bined to Cause Reaction, 
Says Financial Specialist 

Of Commerce Department 





| 


Effects of disturbed conditions, politi- 
cal, economic and geophysical, on col-'| 
lections and credits in various countries 
were analyzed by the Chief of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, A. S. Hill- 
yer, Department of Commerce, in an ad- | 
dress, Oct. 15, before the National As-| 
sociation of Credit Men, meeting in New 
York. 

A summary of the address appeared 
in the issue of Oct. 17. Conditions in} 
various countries were considered in sec- 
tions of the address appearing in the 
issue of Oct. 18 and 20. The present 
installment reviews general the world 
credit situation. 

The full text concludes: 

The world conditions have arisen 
quickly. Up to the end of last year our 
exporters were not finding it very diffi- 
bon to sell in the markets abroad and | 
collections were fairly easy, but since! 
that time conditions have altered ae 








considerably. 

What affects one member of the fam- 
ily of nations, affects every member of | 
that family, and the effect is almost 
immediate, due to the rapidity with | 


which news travels over great distances | 


through the media of cable, radio and} 
telephone. For example, the sharp 
break in security prices in this country 
last Fall did not cause the depressed 
world condition, but without doubt was 
a contributing factor. ' 

By the same token, as business condi- | 
tions improved in this country, it is rea-| 
sonable to expect a measure of improve-' 
ment in the areas above mentioned, and, | 
in fact, all over the world. Some im-| 
provement is already evident in some) 
countries. 

The foreign importer, be he jobber or 
wholesaler, to a very large extent sells 
on a basis of credit; he generally re- 
quests longer terms of credit than he is| 
granted by the American supplier be- | 
cause as a rule he sells on longer terms. 
Extension of Terms In Colombian Crisis 

The situation which developed in Co- 
lombia some time ago is a good illus-: 
tration. Up to about a year ago there} 
was full employment at good wages in| 
that country. r 

The government was engaged in a 
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‘rade Depression ‘Loss of Many Jobs Is Blamed 
sion of Oil Leasing Act |\Cyts Game Fowl 


Hatch 50 Per Cent 


| Reduction of Daily Bag Limit 


The action of the Secretary of the; Utah will not be deprived of the ad- | 


| ernment -oil. é 
/ Oct. 14 and 15, and the case is now 


On Suspen 





Briefs 


Filed by Three Western States in Wilbur v. Mc- 


Lennan Assert Action Has Contributed to 
Unemployment Problem 





Interior, who is alleged to have sus- 
pended the oil leasing act of Feb. 25, 


| 1920, is contributing to the unemploy-;| 


ment situation in Rocky Mountain 


States, it is asserted in briefs filed by 
the States of Utah, Montana and New 
Mexico in the case of Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, v. McLennan now be- 
fore the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. 

This case was filed to test the legality 
of the action taken by Secretary Wil- 
bur last March in ordering that no fur- 
ther permits to prospect for oil and 
gas on the public domain would be re- 
ceived and in rejecting a number of ap- 
plications already on file. This action 
was taken by the Secretary in further- 
ance of the Administration’s announced 
policy of complete conservation of Gov-| 
Hearings were held on 


awaiting the decision of the court. z 

Oil operations on the public lands in 
these States provide employment for a 
“vast number of men” and “suspension 
of the act by the Secretary has stopped 
much of such employment, thus adding 
to the unemployment situation,” it is 
claimed. Millions of dollars have been 
expended by permittees, lessees, and op- | 
erators engaged in this work in recent} 


vantage: accruing from this use of nat- 
ural gas. 


“These cities are interested in seeing | 


that this natural resource is continually 


made available for their use,” the brief ' 


states. . 

Each of the three States, after setting 
forth its interest in the pending litiga- 
tion, adopts the brief previously filed on 
behalf of Ethel M. McLennan in the case. 
The briefs are signed by the Attorney 
Genergl of Utah, George P. Parker; the 
Attorhey General of Montana, L. A 
Foot, and the Attorney; General of New 
Mexico, M. A. Otero Jr. 


Protests Made Against 
Site of Veterans’ Hospital 





Protests against the selection of Hunt- 


ington as the site for the Veterans’ hos- 
pital in West Virginia were heard Oct. 
20 by the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion, according to an oral statement from 
the office of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Those protesting were mostly 
members of the American Legion from 


various towns and cities in that State, it 
was said. 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, chairman 





years, the briefs state. In New Mexico 
approximately $40,000,000 has been 
spent, and an estimated total of $5,000,- 
000 has been spent in Utah, according 
to figures contained in the briefs. 

In further protesting against the action 
of the Secretary of the Interior the 
States point out that they are being de- | 
prived of revenues ordinarily used in| 
constructing and maintaining public 
roads and supporting educational institu- 
tions. By the Leasing Act, it is pointed 
out, each State is entitled to 37%2 per 
cent of the royalties accruing to a) 
Government from the production of oil 
and gas on public lands in each State. 
In 1929 New Mexico received approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 from the Government 
and in the same year Montana received , 
$548,775.98, according to the briefs. 

In the Utah brief the court’s attention 
is directed to an instance showing that 
under the present policy development of 
natural resources is being retarded. Re- 
cently natural gas pipe lines were con- 
structed from a neighboring State to 
two Utah cities, and it is contended that 





| 








of the Board, told those present that no 
action would be taken at this time, but 
that they would be given five days in 
which to submit further- information 
against the selection of Huntington. 


Two Federal Solicitors 
To Address Bar Meeting 


William R. Vallance, Assistant Solici- 
tor of the Department of State, an- 
nounced orally Oct. 20 that the Solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture, 
Elton T. Marshall, and Assistant Solqci- 
tor, Jack B. Tate, of the Department of 
State, would address the Federal Bar 
Association at a meeting to be held on 
Oct. 21. 

Mr. Tate, following a sojourn at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, for two months, will 
speak on the subject of “Europe 
Through the Keyhole.” 
shall will discuss the subject of “The 
Lawyer and His Mission,” according to 
Mr. Vallance. The meeting will be held 





program of public works expansion on a| the development of natural gas reserves|in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 


fairly large scale. 
good; wholesalers were selling freely; | 
then a change came quickly. The gov- 
ernment stopped or curtailed its building | 
activities; men were thrown out of em- | 
ployment; retailers found themselves 
overstocked and owing the wholesalers. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
wholesalers and jobbers had a justified 
reason for asking the American supplier 
for draft extensions and thus help them | 
over a difficult period. This is just what | 
our exporters have found it was advan- | 
tageous to do under the circumstances. 

Here again, it was not advantageous | 
in all cases; and this is where the wise 
credit man demonstrates his value to his | 
employer. 

There were dealers in Colombia who 
during the properous times were tardy 
in meeting business obligations; those} 
in that class welcomed a_situation which | 
would give them apparent justification of 
postponing indefinitely payments due or 
overdue. 

The wise credit man investigated with 
the utmost care in classing his accounts 
in that country, conferring with his 
brother credit men and acting with them 
through the Interchange Bureau of the 
Credit Men’s Association. In many in- 
stances notices were served on such de- 
linquents that payment in full was de- 
manded and installment payments would 
be accepted. 

There were other credit men who com- 
promised and accepted 40, 50 or 60 per 
cent from delinquents, and by so doing 
they have created a condition most diffi- | 
cult for\ responsible merchants in Co- 
lombia as it has thrown American prod- | 
ucts on that market at prices below pro- | 
ducing cost. 

In Brazil and other countries I could 
mention, currencies have depreciated or | 
are below par; importers, therefore, hav- | 
ing to meet draft obligations are inclined | 
to delay payment hoping for a more fa- 
vorable exchange rate rather than lose} 
profits by buying gold with a depreciated | 
currency. (See Consular report—Ar- 
gentina.) 

Credit Information in Time of Stress 

The catastrophe such as recently hap- | 
pened in the Dominican Republic makes | 
it difficult, and in some cases impossible, | 
for importers to meet obligations on due | 
dates. The alert credit man would also) 
have in mind the fact that some of these | 
Dominican importers were previously de- 
linquent and will seek to use the hurri-| 
cane as a cloak to their previous financial 
difficulties. Here again, conference with 
other credit men is most desirable. 

The credit man today must be a student 
of foreign affairs to such an extent that 
he must know the internal conditions in 
the country of his customer. He must 
know whether his customer is a conserva- 
tive business man, fully able to meet a 
crisis when it arrives and in a position to 
weather a financial storm. 

If he is of that type, you are justified | 
in helping him over a difficult period. If | 
he is not, and takes advantage of local | 
conditions to avoid paying just obliga-| 
tions, it is well for you to know it. - It 
may be expensive for you, but you will 
know whom to avoid in any future busi- | 
ness dealings. 

American credit men are organized to 
meet these situations when they arise 
much better than they -ver have been 
before in the history of this country, in 
my opinion. The Foreign Cre¢ + Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, clearing as it does 
ledger information of its members en- | 
gaged in foreign trade, is a very vital | 
actor. 
_ The groups which they sponsor, meet- | 
ing monthly to discuss foreign accounts, 
are made up of men representing many 
of our largest exporters, some of whom 
likewise are business competitors in the 
‘sense that they are selling similar or! 
kindred lines. The freedom with which | 
intimate financial transactions with for- 
eign buyers are discussed by these 
groups is my justification for the state- 
ment that American credit men are or- 
ganized to meet situations arising in 
selling to dealers in the countries over- 
seas. What is needed is more organ- | 
izing. 

This habit of cooperation 
American exporters is distinctly an 
American habit. I know of no other 
country in the world where it is carried 
on to such an.extent, and it augurs well 
for the permanent success of American 
foreign trade. 


among 
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Retail business was|is necessary in order that residents of Washington, D. C 





| Topical Survey of Federal Government 


| Navy Department Maintains 





* Files on All 





Communications 


Records of Correspondence and Mail of Agency Date 
Back to 1798 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Charles T. Ogle, 


Chief, Division of Records, 


HE Division, of Records of the 
Navy Department is the central 
records and mails organization of 

that Department. The Division was 
established on July 1, 1916, in accord- 
ance with an order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, to function as the joint 
general records and mails organization 
of the offices of the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Judge Advocate, General of 
the Navy. 

The order establishing the Division 
was prompted by the greatly increased 
quantity and growing importance of 
the correspondence and mail of those 
offices and the urgent need of a records 
and mails organization under the super- 
vision of a responsible head that 
would better serve their interests in 
particular and the interests of the 
Navy Department in general. 

Up to the time of the establishment 
of the Division of Records there had 
not been in existence any regularly 
constituted coordinating agency for 
handling the record and mail func- 
tions of the offices of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy. These functions had 
been performed by employes of those 
offices under assignments to such spe- 
cifte duties or in connection with other 
duties, but this arrangement was no 
longer feasible from the viewpoint of 


efficiency. 
(THE records of correspondence and 
mail of the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy for the period extending 
from the establishment of the Navy 
Department in 1798 to the establish- 
ment of the Division of Records in 
1916 had been maintained and papers 
filed under such methods as were at 
the time deemed satisfactory but which 
now, in the light of the modern cor- 
respondence classifying systems in 
general use today by Federal Govern- 
ments, appear rather imperf¢ct. 

In the earlier years and continuing 
up to June 30, 1897, the records of 
correspondence and mail of the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy were kept 
in “briefing record” and “index books.” 
Incoming communications were filed by 
being pasted in large books or placed 
in document sized wooden boxes, and 
copies of outgoing communications © 
were written in “letters sent” books 
or made by the press-copy method. 
All records for these years were made 
in longhand. 

From July 1, 1897, to Apr. 18, 1926, 
the records of correspondence and mail 
of the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy were kept on “history record” 
and “index” cards under a numerical 
system, and since Apr, 19, 1926, have 
been kept on “history record” and 
“index” cards or sheets under the cor- 
respondence subject classifications of 
the United States Navy filing manual, 
which has been adopted as the stand- 
ard correspondence, classifying and 
filing system of the Navy Department 
and the entire Naval establishment, 

During this time copies of outgoing 
communications were made by the 

In the next of this series of articles 
Records,” to appear in, the issue of Oct. 
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Department of the Navy 


press-copy method up to Dec. 31, 1911, 
and from Jan. 1, 1912, up to the pres- 
ent time have been made by the car- 


bon-copy method. 
* . 

FROM July 1, 1897, to Dec. 31, 1915, 

papers were filed in document sized 
wooden or steel boxes, but from Jan. 
1, 1916, to date they have been filed 
“flat” in folders kept in steel file cases. 
Most of the records of correspondence 
and mail placed on “history record” 
and “index” cards or sheets since July 
1, 1897, have been made by means of 
the typewriter. 

The records of correspondence and 
mail of the office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, from the 
establishment of that office in 1880 to 
Dec. 31, 1904, were entered in “record” 
and “index” books; from Jan, 1, 1905, 
to June 30, 1908, the records were kept 
on “history record” and “index” cards 
under a numerical system of that office, 
and since July 1, 1908, have been kept 
on “history record” and “index” cards 
or sheets under the numerical and 
United States Navy filing manual sub- 
ject classification systems used for 
the correspondence records of the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Most of the records from 1880 to 
June 30, 1908, were written in long- 
hand, but since July 1, 1908, they have 
been typed. From the establishment 
of the office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, papers were filed 
in document sized boxes up to Dec. 
31, 1915, and from Jan. 1, 1916, have 
been placed in folders and filed in steel 
cases with papers of the offices of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. The copies of 
outgoing communications of the office 
were made by the press-copy method 
up to Dee. 31, 1911, and since Jan, 1, 
1912, have been made by the carbon- 


copy method. 
THE records of the general corre- 
spondence and mail of the office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, since 
the establishment of that office in 1915, 
have been maintained in conjunction 
with and under the systems used for 
the records of correspondence and mail 
of the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and papers have been filed with 
papers of the offices of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy under methods 
employed for filing papers of those 
offices. Copies of outgoing communica- 
tions have been made by the carbon- 
copy method. 

The correspondence records and pa- 
pers of the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy for the years prior to 1880 
have been transferred to the custody 
of the office of Naval Records and 
Library for preservation, and are in 
the archives of that office. From time 
to time other papers of historic in- 
terest that do not have further value 
in connection with the transaction of 
public business are withdrawn from 
the inactive files lodged in the Division 
of Records and are also placed in the 
archives of the office of Naval Records 
and Library. 
on “Communications: Publications and 
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On Waterfowl Is_ Pre-| 
| seribed as Emergency 
| Measure to Save Birds 


Shortage of water has cut the hatch 
| of the game-fowl species 50 per cent be- 
| low that of last year, according to esti- 
mates by Canadian observers reported 
to Paul G, Redington, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, of the Agri- 
| cultural Department, and announced in| 
a statement made public by the Bureau 
Oct. 18. 

Accordingly, the Government has re- 
| duced the bag limit_on waterfowl a 
_the individual hunter*to 15 ducks and 
| four geese a day and has prescribed a' 
possession limit of two days’ bag, the 
Bureau announced. 


Hatch Cut 50 Per Cent 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- | 
, ment. follows: 

Game protectors of the Béreau of Bio- 
| logical Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have made care-- 
ful observations in some of the States 
| worst hit by this year’s drought, and 
| their reports, together with others that 
j have come from Canadian Provinces to 
| Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau, 
are to the effect that many of the sloughs, | 
|ponds, small lakes, and even larger 
| bodies of water are at the lowest levei 
known for years, and that some of the 
best waterfowl lakes are dry. | 


Shortage of water and other conditions 
|have cut the hatch of the game-fowl 
‘species 50 per cent below that of last’ 
, year, according to estimates made by cer- : 
| tain Canadian observers, and last year’s 
‘hatch in Canada was far below normal 
As a result, the waterfowl] of both Canada | 
| and the United States are facing a seri- 
| ous situation. 
| It has been reported to the Biological | 
| Survey that many of the large duck clubs 
are pumping or preparing to pump water 
into their lakes from larger bodies of | 
| water, and that State game ne potet t| 








are transferring fish from one point to 
another or pumping water 
| smaller streams. 

Reduced Bag Limit . 
Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has reduced the bag limit on water fowl 
for the iniividual hunter to 15 ducks and 
| four geese a day and has prescribed a 
possession limit of two days’ bag. This 
should help—but there is still cause for 
apprehension. For example, local observ- 
| ers who see plenty of wild fowl in their 

localities may think that there are plenty | 
in all other localities. This conclusion, 
according to officials of the Biological | 
Survey, would very likely be wrong. 

They point out that reduced water in 
many States may concentrate the birds 
in places where there is water. Most 
hunters are interested in maintaining the 
game-bird supply, and Mr. Redington has 
made an urgent appeal to the sportsmen 
of the country to recognize the situation 
now menacing the waterfowl and-to be 
governed thereby in taking ducks and 
geese during the present season. 4 


Review Is Granted 
| In Oil ‘Cracking’ Case 
| Case Involves Agreement of 


Companies on Processes 
To Produce Gasoline 


into the | 
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ning foul of the patents on the indispens- 
|able features embodied in them.” 
Dissenting Opinion 

The findings of the special masters 
were reversed and Judges Evans and} 
Page of the lower tribunal, while uphold- 
ing the validity of the patents, declared 
the cross-licensing and sublicensing of 
them amounted to a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law. Justice Ander- 
son dissented. - 
| The majority opinion denounced the 
pooling agreements between the holders 
‘of patents whereby royalties were fixed | 
and the division of proceeds derived from 
royalties provided for, as within the con- 
|demnation of the Sherman Act. In so 
| far as the agreements were license agree- 
ments they were declared unobjection- 
able, but to the extent that they were 
found to go beyond license agreements 
they were subject to the inhibitions: of 
, the anti-trust laws. 
| The Supreme Court, on Oct. 13, granted 
a motion of the appellants to advance| 
the case and set it for hearing on Jan. 
12, 1931, 
|. In the appellant’s motion to advance | 
| it was stated the Standard Oil Company | 
| (Indiana), the Texas Company, Gasoline 
| Products Company, Inc., Standard Oil 
| Company (New Jersey), and Standard| 
| Development Company, its patent hold- | 
| ing subsidiary, each owned or controlled 
, certain patents for processes and ap-| 
| paratus for producing gasoline by what | 
jis known as pyrogenetic cracking, i. e.,: 
ageneation of heat and pressure to crude | 
oil. | 
| Each of these defendants contended 
that the patents of the others infringed 
|; its own patents, and prolonged and de- 
| Structive patent litigation was threat- 
| ened, To obviate this situation and to 
dissolve their patent conflicts the oil 
companies executed certain cross-licens- 
ing agreements with one anotier. 

Each of the defendants, acting inde- 
pendently, it is stated, granted licenses 
under its patents relating to pyrogenetic 
| cracking to refiners in different parts 
of the country. More than 60 such li- 
censes were granted. 

It is explained that this country’s gas- 
|oline requirements are made up in a 
large part of straight run gasoline and | 
|eracked gasoline. A large production 
‘of cracked gasoline is an almost indis- | 
pensable factor in providing adequate 
supply of motor fuel for the country. 

Relying upon the validity of the agree- 
ments between them, these five com- 
panies, called the primary defendants, 
have invested large sums in equipment 
for cracking gasoline, it is alleged, and 
the sublicensees, the secondary defend- 
ants, have made heavy investments in 
building plants to come under the pat- 
ents licensed and, many of them, re- 
lying upon the validity of the licenses 
| obtained from the primary defendants, 
have paid in full for them. The de- 














Shortage of Water . 
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jable jurisdiction over 


Results of tests made in the experimental elevator shaft at the United | 
States Bureau of Standards are to be included in a revision of the model 
code for construction and operation of elevators which is sponsored 
cooperatively by the Bureau and engineering and architectural organi- 
The photograph shows the Bureau’s shaft as it appeared during 


zations. 
course of tests of oil buffers used in 
of undercar safety devices which s 

stipulated speed are now bei 





Falling Cars Declared Minor Cause 
Among All Accidents in Elevators 





Only Six Per Cent of Mishaps 


Bureau of Standards Finds 
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Government’s Elevator Test Shaft 
Sg 
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United States Bureau of Standards. 


terminal halting of elevators. Tests 
top the elevator when it exceeds a 


ng conducted by the Bureau. 


Are Due to Breaking Cables, 
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accidents are of minor importance when 
considering the entire question of ele- 
vator accidents. 


Vertical travel being the only type of 
transportation universally provided 
without cost to the passenger, the aver- 
age person tends to lose sight of the 
elevator as a primary means of trans- 
ortation. A_ study of building traffic 
in one large city showed that the num- 
ber of passengers carried each day by 
elevators exceeded the total carried by 
all other forms of transportation. 


Though this may seem surprising, 
when it is considered that salesmen, 
telegraph messengers, solicitors and 
mail carriers make dozens and some- 
times hundreds of visits during a day, 
the number of rides of such passengers 
becomes exceedingly high. Likewise, 
the average office worker will use the 
elevator for at least four trips a day, 
and where washrooms or lockers are 
located om other floors, this mumber 
may be increased considerably. 

While the modern elevator is already 
probably the safest means of transpor- 
tation we have, considering the num- 
ber of passengers carried, the universal 
adoption and application of a good 
safety code would undoubtedly materi- 


jally decrease the number of accidents. 


At present there are probably more than 
100 different codes in the United States. 
Many of these codes, based on local 
accidents, are unbalanced, undue stress 
being laid on certain structural or per- 
formance requirements, while other 
items which should be given. attertion 
are entirely overlooked. : 

If the elevator regulations for the vari- 
ous cities and States were uniform in re- 
quirement, the manufacturer could stand- 
ardize his cars, hoisting engines, cables, 





Six Labor Disputes Taken 
To Department of Labor 


Six new labor disputes were brought | 


before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended Oct, 18, 


according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Conciliation Service. 

One of the new cases was adjusted, 
and two old cases were settled. At the 
close of the week there were, 48 strikes, 
and 12 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage, awaiting set- 
tlement by the Department. 

Following is a list of the mew cases: 

Apple Packers, Hood River, Oreg.—Strike 
of 1,100 fruit pickers; pending; wages, con- 
ditions, 

Universal Roofing Co, Chicago, IIl.,— 
Strike of am unreported number of roofers; 


World’s Fair Administration Building, 
Chicago, 111.—Strike of 30 carpenters; pend- 
ing; setting of conduit base by electricians, 

Jewish Markets, The Bronx, New York 


| pending; cause not yet reported. 


| City—Strike of 500 chicken pluckers; pend- 


ing; asked minimum wage of $25 per week. 

Silk Workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike 
of an unreported number of textile work- 
ers; pending; cause not yet reported. 

Taylor ,Allerdice High School Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of an umreported 
number of steamfitters; pending; cause not 
yet reported. 


Game Laws of Maryland 
Are Subject of Review 


The Supreme Court of the United 
State, on Oct. 20, by its finding of prob- 
the appeal of 
Wampler v. LeCompte et al., No. 402, 
agreed to review the validity of the 

aryland game statutes empowefing the 
game wardens to erect ducking blinds on 
private property, this being the ques- 
tion raised in the case, 

The appen! is from a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland on June 
12, 1930, declaring the law valid. The 
case, the jurisdictional statement ex- 
plains, was instituted to enjoin the 
State Game Warden and one of his 
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and other equipment so that, irrespective 
jof location, the same equipment could be 
sent out for a given speed and load. Be- 
cause the equipment would be uniform, the 
manufacturer could standardize his pro- 
duction to meet a single set of standards! 
rather than attempt to build elevators 
to meet the requirements of any one 
of 70 or 80 different codes. His entire! 
manufacturing problem would be so sim-; 
plified that it would ultimately result in 
large savings in cost of production, which 
saving would eventually be reflected in 
the price of the product. ' 


A national standard which could be 
used as @ model for State and municipal 
codes was first worked out in 1921 and 
followed an analysis of thousands of ele- | 
vator accidents covering a period of about 
12 years. Under the sponsorship of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi-| 
neers, American Institute of Architects 
| and the National Bureau of Standards, 
jit was revised in 1925. This code was! 
adopted hy Baltimore, Chattanooga, Cin- 
cinnati, and the following States—Utah, 
Texas, and Oklahoma by which elevator 
construction and operation is regulated,} 
and has been largely used in the re-| 
vision of. State codes in California, Wis- | 
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‘Trend of Timepiece | 


| 


| Production Disclosed 


(Census Shows Alarm Clock Out- 
put Exceeds All Others 
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| tity, the percentage of increase was| 
greater than increases inthe same type} 
of clock in previous years. In types 
where a decrease in value was shown, 
| the percentage of decrease was greater | 
than in the two previous years. | 

In the classification known as “com- 
plete clocks,” excluding alarm clocks and| 
electric clocks, there was a gain of more} 
than 6 per cent in the quantity produced | 
|with a domestic movement, and a de- 
|crease Of more than 35 per cent in value. | 
|In the same classification of clocks made | 
with imported movements, there was an 
increase im quantity of production of 
more than 50 per cent, while the value 
of the production increased only 28 per 
cent. 

Just the reverse of the above condi- 
tions was shown as to watches. Higher- 
priced watches seemed to be more popu- 
lar than in 1927, Both among jeweled 
and nonjeweled watches, there was a 
larger percentage of increase in the value 
of watches produced in this country last | 
year than there was in number, In 
fact, among jeweled watches, there was 
a decrease of more than 13 per cent 
in the number produced last year, while 
there was an increase in value of 22 
per cent in the same produetion, 


Manufacturing Costs | 


The number of watches produced for 
| sale separately decreased for the year 
more than 36 per cent, while their value | 
decreased 25 per cent. At the same time, 
there was an increase of about $50,000 
in value of production of watch mate- 
riaks and parts. 

In the clock and watch industry as a| 
whole, there was an increase in the cost. 
of materials, ‘containers, fuel, and pur- 
| chased electric power, and in the value 
of the clocks, watches and cases pro- 
duced, but there was a decrease in all 
| other phases of the industry. 

The number of establishments in this 
industry dropped from 120 in 1927 to 

117 last year, while the number of wage 
earners dropped from 25,832 to 23,866, 
and the amount of wages paid decreased 
jabout $2,500,000, The value of other 
products of the industry, amd the re- 
ceipts from custom and repair work 
‘showed a marked decline. There was 











cree of the lower ‘court, it is claimed,| deputies from the erection, maintenance also a decrease in the value that was, 
has created the utmost confusion as |and use of a ducking blind om the ap-| added by manufacture, while the ratio 


to the relative rights of the owners of 
these cracking processes and those. li- 
censed under them. 


pellant’s land in front of his property. 
The case was specially advanced for 
hearing to -the call for Nov. 24. 


of the cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and power to the value of the product 
showed an. increase, 
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Tariff Inquiry a 
On Felt Hats to 
Begin on Nov. 14 


Federal Commission to Con 
duct Investigation or 
Basis of Resolution Adopt 
ed by Senate 


The Tariff Act of 1980 embodies ar 
increase in duty on wool-felt hats, placec 
there at the request of manufacturer: 
of women’s hats and hat bodies as §s 
protection against Italian imports, ac. 
cording to the record of Congressiona! 
debates. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act 
these articles entered under a_ sliding 
scale based on the value of the product. 
According to the Tariff Commission, the 
largest portion of the imports, however. 
were taxed at 24 cents a pound plus 40 
per cent ad valorem. Since June 17, 
when the new tariff took effect, hat 
bodies of wool-felt have been dutiable 
at 40 cents a pound plus 75 per cent, 
while the finished hats have borne an 
additional rate of 25 cents each, it is 


pointed out. 


The duty which now obtains in the 
customs laws is that originally written 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the record shows. On Nov. 14, the 
Tariff Commission, by direction of a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 313) proposed 
by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, will hold a public hearing in the 
course of an investigation of this rate. 


House Rate Reduced 
The Senate Finance Committee 


duced the House rate on felt hat =a 


to 830 cents a pound plus 50 per cent, 
according to the record. On the floor 
of the Senate the specific rate was in- 
creased to 33 cents at the motion of 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Finance 
Committee Chairman, to compensate 
for the increase previously applied to 
When the Hawley-Smoot 
in conference, however, the 
Senate conferees accepted the House 
figures. ; 2 
When the matter was under discussion 
in the Senate, Senator Smoot read from 
a/special memorandum of the Tariff 
Commission which stated as follows: 
“Rates asked for and proposed on this 
commodity have occasioned sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, This situation has 
resulted in part from a misunderstand- 


‘ing of certain elements in the situation, 


and partly because certain parties in 
interest have taken counsel of their fears 
and overlooked important facts. Th 

following outlines presents what see 

to be the facts: A demand for greatly 
increased protection has come from man- 
ufacturerSs of women’s felt hat bodies 
and finished wool hats. There has been 
no insistence in increased protection 
on men’s wool felt hats.” 

Imports of wool-felt hats and hat 
bodies were not reportd separately until 
1927. In that year the imports were 
1,421,754 pounds valued at $2,529,486. 
In that same year, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, 4,513,044 women’s and men’s 
wool-felt hats, valued at $5,017,926 and 
4,546,512 women’s hat badies, valued at 
$2,734,287, were produced domestically. 

In 1928, according to the Tariff Com- 
mission, imports of wool-felt hats and 


that bodies were 4,760,747 pounds valued 


at $7,442,151. The average duty col- 
lected in both 1927 and 1928 was equiv- 
alent to a fraction over 56 per cent. 

“Women’s hat bodies make up the bulk 
of the imports of felt hats and hat 
bodies,” the summary of tariff. informa- ; 
tion states. “These hat bodies come prin- 
cipally from Italy, and most of them 
have been valued at less than $2 per 
pound, dutiable at 24 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. The 4,760,- 
147 pounds of wool-felt hats and hat 
bodies imported during 1928 amounted 
in number to 29,957,340, of which 27,- 
352,116 were hat bodies.” 





consin, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts. 

A new edition of this code will be 
published again within about two months, 
Results of engineering tests on oil buf- 
fers at the Bureau of Standards were 
used in the preparation of the section on 
buffers in the 1930 edition. The oil buf- 
fers dre used in elevators for terminal 
halting. Work on undercar _ sefeties, 
which stop the elevator when it exceeds 
acertain speed, is underway now. 
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Cruises 





Airy outside staterooms... cruises 
planned by men who know where to 
go...courteous personal attention... 
excellent food... just a few of the things 
suggested by Great White Fleet. 


Book now for your 
Great White Fleet Special Winter Cruise 
Costa Rican 22-day cruise . $300 and up 
Colombian 21-day cruise . $275 and up 
Guatemalan 24-day cruise $275 and up 

All expenses included 

Two sailings weekly from New York. 
All first-class cabins. Get booklets and 
information from your Steamship of 

Tourist Agent, or 

Passenger Traffic Department 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service e 
17. Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Special Philadelphia-Caribbean Cruise 
sailing from Philadelphia Feb. 7, 1931 
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Federal Authority Senate Will Return to Debate 
On Nonnavigable | On Federal Regulation of Buses 


Rivers Construed Bill Already Passed by House Has Preferred ‘Status on| 


Brief of Government Solici-, 


tor Files Brief Asserting, when the Senate meets on Dee. 1, it 


Nature of Jurisdiction in 
Waterpower Projects 


The Federal Power Commission has 
the same jurisdiction over nonnavigable 
streams as over navigable streams when 
a power project affects commerce, the 
Solicitor of the Commission, Charles A. 
Russell, contends in a brief which he! 
has just placed in the Commission’s files. 

The Attorney General in a recent opin- 
ion held that a license issued by the 
Commission for a project on a non- 
navigable tributary of a navigable 
stream should contain only such  pro- 
visions as would protect navigation on| 
the navigable waters, with the exception | 
of the 50-year limitation on the terms 
of the license. 

Cites Section of Act 

Mr. Russell, citing section 23 of the 
Vederal Water Power Act, said ‘“‘Con- 
gress meant and intended that its powers | 
delegated to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion over the navigable streams were 
conferred and extended to those streams 
which were nonnavigable in fact when| 
construction thereon would affect inter- | 
state and foreign commerce; and when 
the Commission should find that the con- 
struction of the project would so inter- | 
$e or so affect interstate and foreign 
q 


mmerce, Congress intended, in fact, it 
$s mandatory, that the license that is to 
be issued is the same license that is re- 
quired for the construction of a project 
on a navigable stream and by the same 
license it must carry with it all of the) 
provisions that Congress directed must 
be inclauded in a license on a navigable | 
stream.” | 

The brief was filed in answer to a 
brief of the Columbus Electric and Power 
Co., which protested the proposed elim- 
ination by the accounting division of the! 
Commission of items aggregating $646,-/| 
040.81 from the amount the company 
claimed as the cost of its power project 
at Bartlett’s Ferry, on the Chattahoo- 
chee River between Georgia and Ala- 
bama. | 

The counsel of the power company 
contended that the project is located on 
a nonnavigable section of the river. The 
Solicitor says in his brief, however, that | 

We license for the project treated the 
Stream as navigabl:, and that the license 
was accepted by the company and that! 
it is “now estopped from asserting a 
position contradicting its own voluntary | 
act.” 

Viewed As Navigable 

Mr. Russell contends that the river is 
navigable in fact as shown by records 
of the War Department and histories and 
historical documents relating to _ it. 
Furthermore, he says, the Government 
has expended considerable sums in per- | 
fecting a transportation route between | 
points above the location of the project. | 
A stream on which the Government has 
spent funds for improvement, or for 
which Congress has authorized funds for 
improvement, is deemed navigable under 
the Federal Water Power Act. | 

Counsel for the company contended | 
also that jurisdiction of the United 
States over nonnavigable streams or non- 
navigable reaches of a navigable stream 
is limited to the effect upon the navi- 
gable capacity of the lower navigable 

Qaters. The Solicitor terms this propo- 
ition a moot question because the Chat- 
tahoochee is navigable, 

Assuming, but not conceding, for the 
purposes of the brief -that the river is 
nonnavigable, Mr. Russell says, quoting, 
section 23 of the Water Power Act, that) 
here Congress has spoken, assumed juris- 
diction, and directed the Federal Power, 
Commission only to issue a license ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act. 

Intent of Congress 


The Water Power Act, Mr. Russell 
holds, “clearly indicates the intent of 
Congress to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission beyond | 
that which is actually navigable wa-| 
ters. If under the decisions of the courts 
where the waters that run in a non- 
navigable stream would be hampered or | 
delayed, or their course changed, by the| 
construction of a power plant so as to! 
affect interstate commerce, in that case | 
Congress can direct the control of that| 
project on the nonnavigable stream for | 
the same purpose, for the same reason) 
and upon the same basis of jurisdiction 
as it bases its jurisdiction and rights 
upon the navigable streams. | 

“The effect of an obstruction or con-| 

struction of a project itself may be the 

same whether it is upon a navigable 
stream or a nonnavigable stream; both 
may result in interference with inter- 
state and foreign commerce. On a nav- 
igable stream it is presumed that such 
construction shall affect navigation; on| 
a nonnavigable stream it is for the Com-| 
mission to. find if the ‘construction would 
affect navigation and if the Commission 
shall find that it would affect navigation 
that finding extends the jurisdiction of 
the Commission to those projects on non- 
navigable streams that so affect inter- 
state commerce, and when that jurisdic- 
ion is so extended the same rights, the| 
same powers, and the same jurisdiction 
is vested in the Federal Power Com- 
misson as is vested by law on the naviga- 
-, ble stream.” 
s ‘When Congress provided that an ap- 
plicant for construction of a power plant 
on a nonnavigable stream would, under 
certain conditions, he required to obtain 

a license under the provisions of the 

act, it meant the same character of li- 

cense required to be issued for the con- 

struction of a project on a navigable 
stream, without any limitation, and such 
license should contain all the provisions 
required in a license on a navigable 
stream, the Solicitor argued: “To hold 
otherwise,” he said, “would result in 
questioning the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission over projects located on navi- 
gable streams.” 

Extent of Authority 


Counsel for the Columbus e 
contended that the Commision is withon 
authority under the Federal Water 
Power Act to change its statement show- 
ing the actual cost of construction. 

Mr. Russell replies: “If the position of 
the protestant is tenable and correct 
then the whole Federal Water Power Act 
is merely an idle gesture. If that con- 
tention is true, it means that the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act gives to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission merely the right 
to sit idly by in a state of ‘innocuous 
desuetude’ and rubber-stamp the prac- 
tices, the procedure, the thought and the 
determination of the power companies, 
That Congress had any such intention 
inpthe passage of the Federal Water 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 
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Senate’s Calendar of ‘Unfinished Business’ 
When New Session Starts 


will find itself confronted with the task, 


amendments of such a character as to 
present major differences when the legis- 


begun last June and debated intermit-' lation reaches the conference stage. 


of interstate motorbus 


| tently in the closing days of the session,| The Committee amendments were of 


| of legislating for the Federal regulation'such a nature as to lead Senator Pitt- 
passenger trans- man (Dem.), of Nevada, a member, to 


tell the Senate that “I am under the im- 


Such legislation (H. R. 10288) now pression from members of the House 


occupies the preferred status 
Senate calendar of “unfinished business.” 
This bill has been passed by the House 
but the 
Committee has written into the measure 


on the | Committee, 


reported out of the Committee, with the 
clauses the Senator has in mind which 


Senate Interstate Commerce protect against monopolization against 
railroads, it will not be accepted by the 


_Objected to Amendment 


| generally accepted as satisfactory to the 


that if this bill passes as | 





House and they will insist on its going, 
to conference; and I was told that they | 
would not attempt to appoint conferees | 
if that should be the case.” 

These amendments, referred to by 
Senator Pittman, also served to turn the 
railroads and bus lines against the bill, 
according to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 


Railroads and Bus Lines 


legislation passed the 
“it was | 


“When this 
House,” he told the Senate, 


bus operators and railroads. If I remem- 
ber correctly they were a unit in agree- 
ing upon the bill, because it maintains 
monopoly. _The majority of the Com- 
mittee thought that it should not convert | 
into a monopoly those bus operators | 
who have already started bus operations 
and exclude all others. An amendment 
was proposed providing that if there 
were two competing lines between the 
same termini, then a certificate’ of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity would be 





required, but if there were no competi- 
tion between two given points, then a 
certificate -of public convenience and 
necessity would not be required. 

“The bill was so amended and re- 
ported out, and as soon as the railroads 
and the bus companies found that the 
Committee reported a bill requiring the 
maintenance of competition there was 
immediate objection to the passage of 
the bill.” 

The amendment relating to the cer, 
tificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, referred to by Senators Couzens 
and Pittman, has already been acted on 
by the Senate. By a vote of 33 to 22, 
substitute language by Senator Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, was adopted. 

The Glenn amendment which is now 
in the bill and, unless reconsidered, will 
go to conference with the House, pro- 
vides that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall issue the’ certificate neces- 
sary for operation of a bus line “if it 
appears that there is inadequate service 
by a common carrier by motor vehicle.” 
This language supplanted the recommen- 
dation of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee which provided that if 


upon application for a certificate it ap- 
pears there is no actual service or com- 
petition by motor vehicles over the line, 
“the absence of such service or competi- 
tion shall be sufficient evidence that the 
public convenience and necessity will be 
— by the issuance of the certifi- 
cate. 


Second Major Change 
Approved by Senate 


The House language in this connection, 
which Mr. Couzens said that his com- 
mittee believed would maintain a monop- 
oly, provides that if the motor vehicle 
service is alone carried on by a railroad 
or persons interested in a railroad, the 
Commission shall give consideration to 
requests for a certificate by persons not 
interested in a railroad. 

The second major change by the Sen- 
ate Committee, which was approved by 


the Senate, related to consolidations or) 
Both bills require the approval | 


mergers. 
of the Commission before there can be 


consolidations or acquisitions of control. | 


In addition the House bill prohibited 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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| Russian Wheat Found *—- 
Depressing French Market ~ 


Recent imports of Russian wheat into 
France constituted a depressing factor 
in the current situation which conflicts 
with the French government’s policy of 
| market regulation and the maintenance 
of domestic wheat prices at remunerative 
levels, the Department of Commerce is 
informed in a report from George W. 
Berkalew, Assistant Trade Commissioner 
in Paris. 

The Russian wheat so imported is 
reputed to be of good quality and is re- 
ported to have been offered at prices 
appreciably below current quotations on 
shipments from other sources. It is 
stated by the French trade, how:ver, that 
in view of regulations in force limiting 
the proportion of foreign wheat used in 
the manufacture of domestic flour to 10 
per cent, imports from Russia can not 
be expected to attain important propor- 
| tions, 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 











“A DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION” 


Says 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 


Noted Philanthropist 


Chairman of the Heckscher Foundation for 
Children; President Child Welfare Com- 


mittee of America 


Director: 
Empire Trust Company 
Crucible Steel Company 


“The most laudable service that any in- 
dustry can render is the attempt to benefit 
its patrons. That is the cardinal principle 
of philanthropy. And so, interested as I 
always am in modern developments, I 
consider that your use of the Ultra Violet 
Ray in your Toasting of LUCKY STRIKE 
is a distinct contribution of which the 
public will wholeheartedly approve.” 


Sie 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the 
public, The American Tobacco Company has invited 
Mr. August Heckscher to review the reports of the dis- 
tinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S 
famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Heckscher 
appears on this page. 


LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop — THEN = “IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 


removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 


coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to 
be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 


that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection= 


against irritation= against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. 


© 1930, The American Tobacce Co., Mfrs. 





Review of 57 Cases Providedfor | 
In Petitions Granted by Tribun 


| : No 
-* (Consideration Refused for 83 Cases; Seven 


oe 


8 


an 


Appeals Dismissed Without Opinion 


THE Supreme Court of the United States announced at its session that it 
would hear-57 cases in which petitions or appeals had been filed with 
the court. Chief Justice Hughes, in reading the court’s orders, also stated 


- that the court had denied petitions for review in 83 cases. 


questions to be reviewed were limited in some other cases. 


The question of the court’s jurisdiction in some of the cases which will 
be heard was postponed until the hearing of the cases on the merits. The 
The court dis- 
n seven cases on the ground either of lack | 


issed without opinion appeals i 
ee ja : -y bstantial Federal question in the cases. | 


of jurisdiction or of want of a su 


The full text of the journal of the court for Oct. 20 follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-? 


tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
r. Justice McReynolds, Mr, Justice 
randéis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 
Alvord C. Devoe, of Washington, D. 
C.; Rollin W. Holbrook, of Washington, 


D. C.; Henry C. Howard, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Vaughn Miller, of Chatta- | 
nooga, Tenn.; George Stewart Law, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. L. Ashby, of Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa.; Shelby S. Roberts, of Wash-| 


ington, D. C.; Augustus S. Goodyear, of 
Wochington, D. C.; Benjamin E. Seibert, 
of Urbana, Ohio; C. Stanley Perry, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Stevenson A. Wil- 
liams, of Bel Air, Md.; Robert Romero, 
of Washington, D. C.; Francis Michael 
Holt, of Jacksonville, Fla.; John C. Far- 
ber, of New York City; 
Lincoln, of Texarkana, Tex.; George Z. 
Medalie, of New York City; W. Joseph 
Ford, of Los Angeles, Calif.; The 
Woodward, of DeLand, Fla.; Benjamin 
B. Dowell, of Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam Dale O’Brien, of Albany, N. Y.; 
and Francis L. Daily, ef Chicago, Iil., 
were admitted to practice. 


Chief Justice Hughes 
Announces Court Orders 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the Court: 

No. —. Original. Ex parte H. Ely 
Goldsmith, petitioner. The motions for 
leave to file petition for writ of man- 
damus and for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis is denied. 

No. 91. J. M. Near, appellant, v. The 
State of Minnesota, ex rel. Floyd B. Ol- 
son, County Attorney, etc.; 

No. 134. North Ben Stage Line, Inc., 
appellant, v. John C. Denny, Director, et 


al.; 

No. 165. Leonard J. Woodruff et al., 
appellants, v. The City of Los Angeles; 

No. 218. Nekoosa Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin; 

No. 264. The George E. Brooce Lumber 
Co. et al., appellants, v. Rupert F. As- 
plund, State Comptroller, etc.; 

No. 290. Western Land & Reclama- 
tion Company, appellant, v. The, Recla- 
mation Board of the State of Califor- 
nia et al.; 

No. 306. Guy Spurrier et al., appel- 
lants, v. Mitchell Irrigation District et 


al.; 

No. 313. Will Walker et al., appellants, 
v. Lawrence Mensi et al.; 

No. 316. John William McKissick et 


Elmer Lewis) 


W. Theo. | 


Wheat Co. v. County of Grand Fork, | 
etc., 253 U. S. 325. 

No. 159. Thomas W. Fleming, appel- 
lant, v. The State of Ohio. ) 
| the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 
| Per curiam: The motion of the appellee | 
| to dismiss the appeal herein is granted; | 
| and the appeal is dismissed for the want | 
of jurisdiction, Sec. 237(a), Judicial | 
Code, as amended by the act of February 
13, 1925 (43 Stat. 986, 937). The peti- | 
| tion for a writ of cértiorari in this cause 
is denied. 

No. 219. John R. Brinkley, appellant, 
v. J. F. Hassign. C. M. Ewing, G. 
Dean et al., etc. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Kansas.) 
Per curiam: The appeal herein is dis- 
missed for the want .of a substantial 
Federal question. Meffert v. Packer, 195 | 
U. S. 625; Missouri ex rel. Hurwitz v.! 
North, 271 U. S. 40; Standard Stock 
Food Co. v. Wright, 225 U. S. 540, 550. 

No. 237. Harold C. Prideaux, appellant, 
ly. Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Distirct of Minne- 
sota. Per curiam: The appeal herein is 
dismissed for the want of jurisdiction. | 
| Section 238, Judicial Code, as amended 
by the act of Feb. 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 
936, 938). 

No. 256. The American Oil Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Josephine Metz, and 
The Cumberland and Westernport Tran- | 
sit Company. Appeal from the Court) 
of Appeals of the State of Maryland. 
Per curiam: On consideration of the mo- 
tion of the appellee, The Cumberland 
and Westernport Transit Company, to 
dismiss the appeal herein, it is ordered 
that the appeal be, and it is hereby, dis-' 
{missed for the want of a_ substantial | 
Federal question. Wabash R. R. Co. v. 
;Flannigan, 192 U. S. 29; Erie R. R. 
| Co. v. Solomon, 237 U. S. 427; Zucht v. 
| King, 260 U. S. 174; Sugarman v. United 
| States, 249 U. S. 182; C. A. King & 
Co. v. Norton, 276, U. S.. 600; Bank of 
| Indianola v. Miller, 276 U. S. 605; Roe} 
|v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191. 
| No. 296. George A. Caldwell, appellant, 
|v. State of Louisiana. Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana. | 
Fer curiam: The appeal herein is dis- 
| missed for the want of a substantial Fed- 
|eral question. Atkins v. Kansas, 191 U. 
S. 207; Heim v. McCall, 239 U. S. 175; 
| Crame v. New York, 239 U. S. 195. 


| Petitions for Writs 
' Of Certiorari Granted 


| No. 352. V. Loewers Gambrinus Brew- 
jery Company, petitioner, v. Charles W. 








Appeal from | 


al., appellants, v. Adolphus R. Talbot! Anderson, individually etc. The petition 


et al.; 
No. 334. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., appel- 


‘for a writ of certiorari to the United 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


lant, v. State of North Carolina on the | Second Circuit is granted, limited to the 
relation of Allen J. Maxwell, Commis-| question whether the petitioner is en- 


sioner, etc.; 

No. 368. The Susquehanna Power 
Company, appellant, v. State Tax Com- 
mission of Maryland; and 

No. 369. The Susquehanna Power 
Company, appellant, v. State Tax Com- 
mission of Maryland. Further consider- 


ation of the question of the jurisdiction | 


of this Court in these cases is postponed 
to the hearing of the cases on the 
merits. 

No. 183. State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners of the State of Indiana et 
al., appellants, v. Lafayette A. Jack- 
son; 

No. 193. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, appellant, v. Hal Norwood, 
Attorney General of the State of Ar- 
kansas, et al., etc., et al.; 

No. 217. Amanda D. Hargis, Commis- 
sioner, etc., appellant, v. A. T. Brad- 


ford; 

No. 333. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company et al., appellants, v. The 
United States of America et al.; 


No. 358. Interstate Transit, Inc., appel- | 


lant, v. Dick Lindsey, 
Clerk; 

No. 361. Charles F. Noack et al., ap- 
pellants, v. I. Zellerbach et al.; 

No. 378. Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) et al., appellants, v. 
States of America; 


County Court 


diana), appellant, v. The United States 
of America et al.; 
Nofl 453. The East Ohio Gas Company, 


appellant, v. The Tax Commission of | 


Ohio et al.; and 

No. 464. Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin et al., appellants, v. W. G. Maxcy, 
as Receiver, etc., et al. 
probable jurisdiction is noted. 


- No. 402. Thomas M. Wampler, appel- | 


lant, v. E. Lee LeCompte, State Game 
Warden, etc., et al. In this case prob- 
able jurisdiction is noted and the case 
is advanced and assigned for argument 
on Monday, Nov. 24, next after the cases 
heretofore assigned for that day. 

No. 88. The United States of America 
et al., appellants, v. Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast Railroad Company; and 

No. 195. Columbus & Greenvile Rail- 


way Company et al., appellants, v. W. J.| 


Miller, State Tax Collector, ete. Fur- 
ther consideration of the motions to dis- 
miss in these cases is postponed to the 
hearings of the cases on the merits. 

No. 102. W. Neustadt et al., appel- 
lants, v. Coline Oil Company, W. A. 
Ledbetter, W. B. Johnson et al., ete. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma. Per curiam: The 
appeal herein is dismissed for the want 
of jurisdiction. Sec. 237(a), Judicial 
Code, as amended by the act of Feb. 
13, 1925 (43 Stat. 936, 937). Treating 
the papers whereon the appeal was. al- 
lowed as a petition for writ of certiorari, 
@s required by Sec. 
Code, as amended (45 Stat. 936, 938), 
certiorari is denied. 

No. 108. State of Nebraska ex rel. 


Beatrice Creamery Company, appellant, | 


y. Frank Marsh, The Secretary of State 
of the State of Nebraska. Appeal from 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ne- 
braska. Per curiam: The appeal herein 
is dismissed for the want of a substan- 
tial Federal question. Kansas City Ry. 
Co. v. Kansas, 240 U. S. 227; Cream of 


The United | 
. 
No. 384. Standard Oil Company (In-| 


In these cases | 


237(c), Judicial | 


titled to any deduction for obsolescence , 
of its tangible property in the taxable} 
years 1918 and 1919 under section 234(a) 
| (7) of the Revenue Act of 1918. The 
case is advanced and assigned for hear- 
|ing following No. 109, Burnet v. National 
| Industrial Alcohol Co. 

No. 362. Gasoline Products Company, 
Inc., petitioner, v. Champlin Refining 
Company. The petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit is 
granted, limited to the question of) 
whether the United States Circuit Court | 
of Appeals erred in limiting the new 
trial to the question of damages. 

No. 448. Aaron Prussian, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. The 
petition for writ of cretiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit is granted limited 
to the question whether the indictment 
|states an offense under the Criminal 
| Code. 

No. 323. Second National Bank of 
| Saginaw, etc., petitioner, v. The United! 
States. The petition for writ of cer-| 
tiorari to the Court of Claims is granted 
and the case is advanced and assigned 
for hearing immediately following case! 
No. 105. | 

No. 337. Boston Pressed Metal Com-! 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. | 
The petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims is granted and the 
|case is advanced and assigned for hear- 
|ing immediately following case No. 323. 

No. 463, Daniel Reeves, Inc., petitioner, 
v. Charles W. Anderson, individually and | 
as Collector of Internal Revenue, etc. 
The petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit is granted and the 
case is advanced and assigned for hear- 
ing immediately following case No. 337. 

No. 195, Columbus & Greenville Rail- 
way Company et al., petitioners, v. W. 
J. Miller, State Tax Collector, etc. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Mississippi 
granted. 

No. 330. Twin City Pipe Line Com- 
pany et al., petitioners, v. Harding Glass 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit granted. 

No. 342. Southern Railway Company, 
petitioner, v. Jack W. Hussey. Petition | 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit granted. 

No. 331. A. James Eckert, petitioner, 
v. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit granted. 

No. 370. J. W. Alford, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Cireuit granted. 

No. 422. W. W. Custer, petitioner, v. 
Rob B.:McCutchen, substituted for F. M. 
| Breshears, deceased, etc. Petition for! 
| writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit granted. 

No, 423. Francisco Lopez Sanchez, pe- 
| titioner, v. Antonia Gautier y Borras. 
| Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
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United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit granted. 
No. 426. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, 
petitioner v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 
No. 427, Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
petitioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 


No. 428. Est. B, F. Davis, Collector,| slander suit brought-by Howe P. Coch-|tion, et al., petitioners, v. Western El 


petitioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 
No. 429. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
Chocolate Co.; 


Opinions Handed Down at Session; Further og. "aD. MeCanchn Collector, 


petitioner, v. earepay oaeeonns Co.; 

No. 431. Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 
petitioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No. 432, Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 483. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 434. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 435. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 486. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co.; 

‘No. 487. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co.; 

No. 438. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, 
petitioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 


Co.; 

‘No. 489. Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 
petitioner, v. York Chocolate Co.; 

o. 440. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
petitioner, v. York Chocolate Co.; and 

No. 441. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, 
petitioner, v. York Chocolate Co. 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit granted. 

No. 445. Floy P. Baldwin, petitioner, 
v. Iowa State Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit granted. 

No. 387. Etta M. Klein, former ad- 


R. | ministratrix, etc., et al., petitioners, v. 


The United States. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims granted. 

No. 416. The United States, peti- 
tioner, v. Wyman, Partridge & Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims granted. 

_ No. 455. Annie G. Phillips et al., peti- 
tioners, v. 
Revenue. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 


| Appeals for the Second Circuit granted. 


Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Denied 


_No. 320. Edward Blanchard, _peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

_ No. 321. Garnett D. Ripley et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Howard Sutherland, Alien 
Property Custodian, etc., et al. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
denied. 

No. 325. Josephine S. Scripps, as sole 
executrix, etc., petitioner, v. Robert 
Payne Scripps, as sole executor, etc., et 
al. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 326. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No, 328. State of Louisiana, ex rel. 
Board of School Directors, etc., peti- 
tioner, v. Brooklyn Cooperage Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Louisiana 
denied. 

No. 329. Bridgeport Irrigation District, 
petitioner, v. the United States of Amer- 
ica. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

_ No. 331. The Annapolis Company, peti- 
tiongr, v. Harry Wardman, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Se the District of Columbia de- 
nied. 

No. 332. Robert Proctor, Receiver, etc., 
petitioner, v. American Trust Company, 
Successor Manager. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 335. The People of the State of 
New York, petitioner, v. Isaac C. John- 
son & Company. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York denied. 

No. 338. George Zarate, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 

_ No. 339, Southern Railway Company 
in Kentucky, petitioner, v. The Frank- 
fort Distillery, Incorporated, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari.to the Court of 
Appeals of the State of Kentucky denied. 

No. 340. Hudson River Navigation 
Company, petitioner, v. Steamship 
Petition for writ of cer- 


tiorari to the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeais for the Second Circuit a 


denied. 

No. 341. Steamer “Trojan” et al., pe- 
titioner, v. Steamer “Freeport Corpora- 
tion.” Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No, 343. Levi Strauss Realty Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States of 
America. Petition for writ of certigrari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 344. States Steamship Company, 
petitioner, v. Christian J. Berglann. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 


Water Rate Case 
Will Be Reviewed 


Supreme Court to Rule on 
Charges in Wisconsin 


Rates prescribed by the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin for the Washburn 
(Wis.) Water Works, attacked as con- 
fiscatory, are, for a second time, before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


for review. The court, on Oct. 20, found 
probable jurisdiction over the appeal of 


jthe case, Railroad Commission of Wis- 


consin. et al. v. Maxcy, No. 464, which 
it had previously remanded to a statu- 
tory three-judge court for findings of 
fact and conclusions. 

The jurisdictional statement pointed 
out that the Commission’s rate order 
was entered in December, 1928. In Jan- 


uary of the following year a bill was; 


filed in which the confiscatory nature of 
the rates was charged, upon which a 
temporary injunction was granted. A 
permanent injunction enjoining the en- 
forcement of the rates was subsequently 
entered by the District Court for the 
Western District of Wisconsin. The 
former appeal was then taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
which reversed and remanded the case 
for further hearing. The findings of 
fact and the conclusions of law have now 
been made and the court has again 
agreed to review the question. 


Supreme Court Declines 
To Review Slander Suit 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 20, refused to review the 


ran against Senator James Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, No. 399, by its ad- 
verse action upon a petition for a writ 
of certiorari. 

The allegedly slanderous statements 
charged to Senator Couzens were alleged 
to have been made in the course of a 
speech upon the floor of the Senate but 
not in the course of a debate. 

The petition raised the question 


Company of New York, Suecessor, etc., 
petitioner, v. Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia denied. 


No. 390. Pacent Reproducer Corpora- 
ec- 
tric Company, Inc., et al.; and 

No: 460. Charles D. Chisholm, trading 
as Chisholm Co. et al., petitioner, v. 
Benjamin Bernard Deitel. Petitions for 
writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied. 

No. 391. The Jones Store Co., et al., 

etitioners, v. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 


whether there was a right of action|]Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 
against a Senator for slanderous mat-| denied. 


ter uttered on the floor of the Senate} No, 392. Edwin C. Kudy and Byron 
but claimed to have been made “unoffi-|Langtry, petitioners, v. The United 
cially and not in the discharge of his|States of America. Petition for writ of 
official duty as a Senator of the United] certiorari to thé United States Circuit 
States” and “of and concerning a sub-|Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
ject not then and there pertinent or| denied. } 
relevant to any matter under inquiry. No. 394. Miles Tatham et al., peti- 
The Court of Appeals for the District} tioners, v. Sacramento Suburban Fruit 

|of Columbia affirmed the dismissal of] Lands Company; 
the suit. (V U. S. Daily, 1120.) No. 395. John V. Kral, petitioner, v. 
Sacramento Suburban Fruit Lands Com- 


Peti- | 


Commissioner of Internal; 


| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 345. George S. Hamilton, et al., 
petitioners, v. Atlantic Mortgage & Fi- 
;}nance Company. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
| denied. | 

No. 346. John T. Clarke, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Asmus Boysen, et al.; 

No. 347. Henry B. Pogson, Trustee, 
et al., petitioners, v. Big Horn Power 
Company, et al.; and 

No. 848. John T. Clarke, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. Petition for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. 
| No. 349. Hans Nelson, petitioner, v. 
| Puget Sound Navigation Company. Pe- 
| tition for writ of certiorari to the United | 





States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Ninth Circyit denied. 

No. 353. Phoenix Assurance Company, 
| petitioner, v. R. O. Fleming et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 
| No. 354. James Hamilton Lewis, peti- 
| tioner, v. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al. Petition for writ of certiorari | 
|to the United States Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 
| No, 855. I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. C., 

assignee of Rudolf Wietzel, deceased, pe- 
titioner, v. Burritt Samuel Lacy. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
| States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
| peals denied. 

| No. 857. Bruce M. Wood et al., peti- | 
tioners, v. Salt River Valley Water Users | 
Association, Inc. , Petition for writ of cer- | 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
|of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. | 
| No. 359. Florida East Coast Railway | 
Company, petitioner, v. Mary C. Clark, 
as administratrix, etc. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
| denied. 

No. 363. F. Wm. Lensing, Receiver, 
etc., petitioner, v. J. Fred Rayzor. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 364. Ex parte: L. N. Frantz, peti- 
tioner. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 365. O. R. Seagraves, commen 
v. Henry M. Wallace et al.; an 

No. 366. O, R. Seagraves, petitioner, 
v. Henry M. Wallace et al. Petitions for 











| petitioner, v. Earl D. Stoll. 


any; 
: No 396. C. A. Wagner, petitioner, v. 
Sacramento Suburban Fruit Lands Com- 
pany; and : 

No. 397. Anton Handler et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Sacramento Suburban Fruit 
Lands Company; and 

No. 398. Harry C. Klaffenvach et al., 
petitioners, v. Sacramento Suburban 
Fruit Lands Company. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 399. Howe P. Cochran, petitioner, 
v. James Couzens. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of a of 
theDistrict of Columbia denied. 

No. 401. C. J. Farley and Company, 
Petition for | 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Michigan denied. 

No. 404. Mailliard & Schmiedell et al., 
petitioner, v. Pacific Steamship Com- | 
pany; and 

No. 418. American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, petitioner, v. Pacific 
Steamship Company, Owner, etc. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the| 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 406. Moran Towing & Transpor- 
tation Company, petitioner, v. J. W. Hig- 
man Company, et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 

No. 407. Samuel Malinow et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 408. Stevens Hotel Company, pe-| 
titioner, v. Chicago Yacht Club and | 
South Park Commissioners. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois denied. | 

No. 409. Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. John Bonura 
& Company, Inc. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
State of Louisiana denied. 

No. 410. Oscar Goldschlag, petitioner, 
v. William F. Deegan, as Tenement 
House Commissioner, etc. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York denied. 

No, 415. Ida S. Graustein, petitioner, 
v. Westminster National Bank and Gard- 
ner Trust Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Superior Court of 
the State of Massachusetts, Worcester 
County, denied. : 

No. 417. John R. Smith, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. 





Peti- | © 


writs of certiorari to the United States | tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth | states Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Circuit denied. i ircui ied. 
No. 367. The Bankers Reserve Life Ninth Cireuit denied 


nae No. 419. Nancy C. Williams, peti- 
Company, petitioner, v. 


The United |tioner, v. The Order of United Com- 


States. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 371. William Wingert, petitioner, 
v. The President, Directors ang Company 
of the Hagerstown Bank et al.; 8 

No. 372. Miller Wingert, petitioner, v. 
The President, Directors and Company 
of the Hagerstown Bank et al. 

No. 373. Lewis P. Wingert, petitioner, 
v. The President, Directors and Company 
of the Hagerstown Bank et al.; 

No. 374. Martha Wingert, petitioner, 
v. The President, Directors and Com- 
pany of the Hagerstown Bank et al.; 

No. 375. The Hagerstown Silk Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The President, Di- 
rectors and Company of the Hagerstown 
Bank et al.; and 

No. 376. The Antietam Knitting Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The President, Di- 
rectors and Company of the Hagerstown 
Bank et al. Petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of pres for the Fourth Circuit de- 

i 


ed. 

No. 377. J. S. Cvitkovich et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

;__ No. 379. The Farmers Bank of Mt. 
| Pulaski, Illinois, et al., petitioners, v. 
A. P. Bickenbach, Trustee, etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit denied, 

No. 383. Standard Oil Company (In-| 
diana), petitioner, v. Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of pupae for the Seventh Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 385. Edward Kaminski, petitioner, 
| Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the Sypreme Court 
of the State of Minnesota denied. 

No. 386, Chevrolet Motor Company, 
petitioner, v. Roy V. Gladding. Petition 
tor writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 388. Erie Railroad Company, p 
titioner, v. Howard C. Firth. Petitio 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit denied. | 

No. 389. United States of America on 
the relation of Knickerbocker Insurance 





Vv. 


L 


Campaign Expense Inquiry 
Scheduled for Colorado 





Nov. 8, has been tentatively set by 
the Senate Campaign Expenditures 


mercial Travelers of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 420. George S. Grueby and Frank 
A. Watts, petitioners, v. Theodora M. 
Christopher, Adm’x., et al.; and 

No. 421. S. A. Grueby, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Theodora M. Christopher, 
Adm’x., et al. Petitions for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
denied. 

No. 424. Mattie Willis, now Mattie 
Rogers, petitioner, v. Lonie Scott et 
al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 425. Group No. 1 Oil Corporation, 
petitioner, v. James W. Bass, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, etc. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 446. Sarah Powers and Charlotte 
Powers, petitioners, v. The New York, | 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio 
denied. 

No. 450. L. J. A. Petree, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 444. Mattie Wilmouth, as Admin- 
istratrix, etc., petitioner, v. Southern 
Railway Corporation. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of the State of Virginia denied. 

No. 447. Florindo Luccioni and Paul 


Oil Investigation 
Nearing Completion) 


Inquiry Involves Concessions 
From Interior Department 


Investigation of the charges that the 
Department of the Interior has been 
granting valuable shale oil concessions 
because of “political or other pressure” 
will likely be completed within a few 


'sippi as amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. 
|J. A. Lauderdale in that behalf. 


| State of Mississippi as amicus curiae, on 





days, it was stated orally in behalf of 
the Department of Justice on Oct. 20. 
Assistant Attorney General Seth W. 
Richardson, who is conducting the inves- 
tigation of the charges made by Ralph 
Kelley, suspended chief of the Feld 
Division of the General Land Office, hopes 
to be able to make his report to the At- 


Ss. 


Committee as the date for opening hear-|torney General the latter part of this 
ings in Colorado, according to informa-| week, it was stated. At the present time 
tion made available at the Committee|he is awaiting tabulations and other in- 
Oct. 20. formation which is being compiled at the 
Under plans now being pursued by|Department of the Interior, and it is 
the Committee, when the testimony now| stated that as soon as this data is re- 
being heard at Memphis, Tenn., has been| ceived he will be in a position to make 
taken, no further hearings will be held|his report, 
until after the election, when the Com- Mr. Kelley made his charges in a let- 
mittee will go to Colorado, Nebraska] ter of resignation addressed to the Secre- 
and Illinois, in turn. tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
While the Committee has had an in-|who asked the Department of Justice to 
vestigator working in West Virginia|conduct the investigation. The Secre- 
for some time, it is not expected that|tary of the Interior refused to accept 
there will be hearings in that State|Mr. Kelley’s resignation pending the in- 
until late in November. vestigation. 
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Rulings Requested in Additional 
_ . List of Cases Submitted to Court 


etitioning Parties Seek Further Considera: 
tion of Decisions Which Have Been Handed 
Down by Other Tribunals 


Courbis, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Cour 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. denied. 

No. 452. The National City Bank of 
New York, petitioner, v. Petrogradsky 
Mejdunarodny Kommerchesky Bank. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York 
denied. 

No. 456. City of Lake Worth, peti- 
tioner, v. R. M. Grant & Company, In- 
corporated, Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
denied. ~ 


No. 462. Louis Goldstein, petitioner, 
v. George H. Klagles, Trustee. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 

No. 466. The Ohio Galvanizing & 
Manufacturing Company, petitioner, v. 
Southern Pacific Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 


; Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 


Circuit denied. 
No. 468. John I. Sapinkopf, petitioner, | 
v. Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. Pe-| 


tition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 


preme Court of the State of New York, 
Appellate Division, denied. 

_No. 476. A. Stanley Copeland, peti- 
tioner, v. James W. Higgins, Police 
Commissioner of Buffalo, N. Y. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, 


| Erie County, denied. 


No. 480. E. E. Lutz, petitioner, v. 
Gene Buck, as President, etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 

No, 481. Oskar Korn, petitioner, v. 
Gene Buck, as President, etc.; and 

No, 482. Oskar Korn, petitioner, v. 
Gene Buck, a President, etc. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the! 
Fifth Circuit @enied. 

No. 496. Iowa State Insurance Com- 
pany of Keokuk, Iowa, petitioner, v. 
Grover Godwin et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals, State of Missouri, denied. 


Submission and Disposition 
Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 451. W. Frank Matheus, United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America ex rel. Thomas 
W. Cunningham. Suggestion of abate- 
ment submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the petitioner, in support 
thereof, and by Mr. Benjamin M. Golder 
and Mr. Ruby R. Vale for the respondent | 
in opposition thereto. 

No. 455. Annie G. Phillips et al., peti- | 
tioners, vy. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 





nue; 

No. 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry Com- | 
pany, petitioner, v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; 

No. 489. Enameled Metals Company, 
petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; 

No. 491. St. Louis National Baseball 
Club, petitioner, v. Robert H. Lucas, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 

No. 509. Clara Brunton, as Executrix, | 
etc., petitioner, v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; 

No. 514. E. T. Waller et al., petition- 
ers, v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue; and 

No. 515. Shelby J. Beene et al., pe- 
titioners, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. David Burnet, present Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, substi- 
tuted as the party respondent in these 
cases in place of Robert H. Lucas, former 
Commissioner, on motion of Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher in that behalf. 

No. 2. Francis Beidler II and George 
Engelking, as Executors, etc., plaintiffs 
in error, v. South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion. Leave granted to file brief of the 
Tax Commission of the State of New 
York, as amicus curiae, on motion of 
Mr. William D. O’Brien in that behalf. 

No. 8. Memphis & Charleston Railway 
Company, appellant, v. C. L. Pace et al. 
Leave granted to file brief of the At- 
torney General of the State of Missis- 


No. 8. Memphis & Charleston Railway 
Company, appellant, v. C. L. Pace et al.| 
Leave granted appellant to file reply to 
brief of the Attorney General of the 


motion of Mr. John B. Hyde for the ap- 
pellant. 

No. 350. Educational Films Corpora- 
tion of America, appellant, v. Hamilton 
Ward, Attorney General of the State of 
New York, et al. Joint motion to’ad- 
vance submitted by Mr. Roger Hinds in 
that behalf. 

No. 350. Educational Films Corpora- 
tion of America, appellant, v. Hamilton 
Ward, Attorney General of the State of | 
New York et al. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. Roger Hinds 
for the appellant. 

N. 443. Edward T. Dunn, appellant, 
v. State of Ohio. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. Rufus S. Day 
and Mr. W. E. Minshall for he appel- 
lant in support thereof, and by Mr. Al- 
fred Clum, Mr. Gilbert Bettman and Mr. 
Frank R. Hubachek for the appellee in 
opposition thereto. 


Petitions Submitted 


For Writs of Certiorari 

No. 400. Mascot Oil Company, Inc., 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims submitted by Mr. Theodore 








B. Benson for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Rugg, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, and Mr. George H. Foster for 
the respondent. 

No. 405. United Profit Sharing Cor- 
poration, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims submitted by Mr. Sol 
M. Stroock, Mr. Edward F, Spitz, Mr. 
Charles C, Carlin and Mr. M. Carter 
Hall for the petitioner, and by Mr. So- 
licitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Rugg, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, Mr. Joseph H. Shephard and Mr. 
Paul D. Miller for the respondent, 

No. 412. Roy & Titcomb, Inc., peti- 


tioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims submitted by Mr. Theodore B. 
Benson for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Rugg, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, and Mr. L. A. Smith for the 
respondent. 


No. 451. W. Frank Matheus, United 
States Marshal, etc., petitioner, v. The 
United States of America, ex rel. Thomas 
W. Cunningham. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, and Mr. Harry S. Ridgely for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Benjamin ¥, 
Golder and Mr. Ruby R. Vale for th 
respondent. 


No. 458. Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc.; and 

No. 478. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Muelhens & Kropff, Inc. Pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Lucius E. Varney for the petitioner gin 
No. 458; by Mr. Maxwell C. Katz, i. 
Otto C. Sommerich and Mr. Edwin M. 
Borchard for the petitioner in No. 478 
and respondent in No. 458; and by Mr. 
Lucius E. Varney and Mr. Manvel 
a for the respondent in No. 

No. 461. Wood & Selick, Ihe., and 
Joseph A. Riggi, individually, ett., pe- 
titioners, v. Henry Todd, trustee, et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals - 
for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Carroll Blakely Low for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Guy M. Page for the re- 
spondents. 

No. 473. Star Can Opener Company, 
petitioner, v. Bunker-Clancy Manufac- 
turing Company. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Thomas Ewing, Mr. 
Stephen J. Cox, Mr. John H,. Miller, Mr. 
A. W. Boykin, and Mr. Francis C. Do 
ney for the petitioner, and by Mr. Ma 
rice H. Winger, Mr. Frank P. Barker, 
and Mr. Arthur C. Brown for the re- 
spondents, 

No. 474. James E. Hams, as Executor, 
etc., petitioner, y. Helen M. Marshall and 


| Oscar J. Haig, as Trustee, etc. Petition 


for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Wini- 
fred Sullivan and Mr. George C. Lay for 
hte petitioner, and by Mr. Moses Cohen 
for the respondents. 

_No. 483. Armin A. Schlesinger, peti- 
tioner, v. County of Milwaukee. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit submitted by Mr. Charles 
F. Fawsett for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Eugene Wenger for the respondent. 


Cases Argued 
Before Court 


No. 44. The Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Company, et al., appel- 
lants, v. The United States of Ameri 


|and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion, et al.; and . 


No. 45. The United States of America 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, et al., appellants, v. The Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western Railway Company, 
et al. Three hours allowed for the argu- 
ment of these cases. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. F. H. Moore for the 
Southwestern Lines, appellants in No. 44 
and appellees in No. 45; continued by 


Y 


|Mr. Edward M. Reidy for the United 


States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; by Mr. Frank H. Towner for 
the Western Trunk Carriers, appellees 
in No. 44 and appellants in No. 45; and 
concluded by Mr. Samuel W. Moore for 
the Southwestern Lines. 

No. 90. Frank L. Smith et al., appel- 
lants, v. Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Three hours allowed for the ar- 
gument of this case. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. George I. Haight for the 
appellants and continued by Mr. Benja- 
min F. Goldstein for the appellants. 

Adjourned until Oct. 21, at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: 
Nos. 90, 15, 106, 84, 86, 96, 1, 2, 3 (and 
4), and 5. 


Court to Consider Suit 
Involving Bus Travel 


Question Concerns Public Con- 
venience in Washinzton State . 


A case involving the question of 
whether the convenience afforded pas- 
sengers by obviating the necessity of a 
change from one bus to another @ 
making available a through trip is &n 
element of public convenience and neces- 
sity will be considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Gurty 
on Oct. 20 announced that it had post- 
poned the question of the court’s juris- 
diction over the case of North Bend Stage 
Line v. Denny et al., No. 134, until the 
hearing on the merits. ; 

It is claimed in the statement of juris- 
diction that the service of the Stage 
Line between Seattle and Easton, Wash., 
was found by the Washington Supreme 
Court to be adequate but, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, and that it was conceded 
that a substantial portion of its business 
consisted in the carriage of passengers 
westbound who had ey ridden 
on the buses of the Washington Motor 
Coach Company and transferred to those 
of the appellant at Easton, the court af- 
firmed an order of the Department of 
Public Works granting the Motor Coach 
Company a certificate to operate a 
through route over the distance there- 
tofore covered by the appellant. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THD 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., October 18, 1930, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m., November 10, 1930, for the construce 
tion of granite terraces, balustrades and ap- 
proaches, Senate Office Building, Delaware Ave- 
nue and C Street, Washington, D. C, On or 
after October 24, 1930, drawings and specifica- 
tions, not exceeding three sets, may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, in the discretion of said Architect, by 
any satisfactory general contractor. A deposit 
of Twenty Dollars ($20.00) will be required for 
each set of drawings and specifications, to in-y 
sure their return in good condition. Check# 
therefor to be made payable to the order of 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 


‘ 





Avrnorizen Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
PustisHep WitHout Comment BY THE UWNiTep States DAILY 


Srief Supporting 


Conviction in Case 


Of Mr. Fall Filed 


Hearing in Bribery Action’ 
Set for January Term of 
Court of Appeals of Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


In support of their contention that 
the conviction of Albert B. Fall, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, on a 
charge of accepting a $100,000 bribe, 
should be affirmed, counsel for the Gov- 
ernment have filed their brief with the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. earing upon the appeal of 
Mr. Fall from the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
has been set for the January term of 


m 


CURRENT LAW . 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Executors and administrators—Administration of estate—Improvidence—Dis- 
count of note—Denial of compensation— 


Where an executor in need of funds for the payment of a mortgage note to 
avoid foreclosure sold a $6,000 note, which he was unable Ao sell at ‘its face 
value, for $4,500 pursuant to a court order made on his application, he could 
not be denied his compensation on the ground that he was guilty of improvidence 
in the administration of the estate. 


Hofer v. Gofner; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1503, Oct. 7, 1930. 


Libel and slander—Publication—Sending letter through mail—Reading of letter 
by third person— : 

Where the addressee of a letter,\received by mail, opened and read the letter, 
and then placed it in a drawer to which a third person had access, she could 
not recover damages in an action for libel, following the reading of the letter 
by the third person, in the absence of evidence tenting to show that the sender 
had reason to believe that it would be read by a third person before being read 
by the addressee, since the sending of a letter with no reason to believe that 
it will be read by a third person before read by the addressee does not constitute 

ublication, and the addressee who first reads a letter can prevent publication 
y destroying the letter. 
Olson v. Molland; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28042, Oct. 17, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Collision—Proximate cause—Sudden peril— 
Where a truck which had overtaken and passed an automobile on its left 





court. 

Mr. Fall was indicted in June, 1924,| 
on a charge that while Secretary of the 
Interior he accepted $100,000 from Ed-| 
ward L. Doheny in the form of a bribe | 
to approve and arrange certain contracts | 
and leases concerning naval oil reserves ' 
in California. To this charge he pleaded 
“not guilty” and after the court over- 
ruled a demurrer to the indictment and 
@ motion in arrest of judgment he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $100,000 and 
serve one year in prison. Forty-two 
errors, alleged to have been committed 
during his trial, are assigned in briefs 
filed several weeks ago with the court 
on behalf of Mr. Fall. (V U. S. Daily 
2100.) 

Proper Basis Claimed 


In the Government’s brief it is stated 


suddenly turned to the right across the highway and in front of the automobile 
without a warning to its driver, making it necessary for such driver to turn 
to his right and crash into a filling station, the owner of the truck could not 
avoid liability for injuries sustained by an occupant of the automobile on the 
ground that the negligence of the driver of the automobile insulated the negli- 
gence of the driver of the truck, since the driver of the automobile was con- 
fronted by a sudden peril caused by the negligence of the truck driver. 


Pridger v. Holeman Products Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 110, Oct. 13, 1930, 


Negligence—Contributory negligence—Violatien of ordinance—Coasting in 


street— 

A boy who coasted down a street hill on a sled, in violation of an ordinance, 
and turned onto an embankment at the corner to avoid being struck by an auto- 
mobile approaching along the intersecting street, and who was run over by the 
automobile, while on the embankment, when the driver drove thereon in order 
to avoid striking another boy followmg on another sled, was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence precluding recovery for injuries, although he was not within 


| 


' 


Vv. 
Perry L. GREEN, AS DIRECTOR OF DEPART- 


Before 


i tiff in this action 1s a corporation en- 
gaged in the baking and marketing of 
bread, having its place of business in 
|a city of the State of Indiana adjacent 
ito the line between that State and the 
State of Ohio, and having also a large 
|market for its product within the last 
jnamed State. 


State of Ohio, charged by law with the | 
| duty to enforce an act of the General | 
Assembly of Ohio known as “An Act 
‘for the Regulation of Bakeries,’ passed 
in 1921, the pertinent provisions of 
which, attacked in this action, are car- 
ried into the General Code of Ohio as 
isections 1090-37, 1090-38, the texts of 
which respectively are as follows: 


or offered or exposed for sale otherwise 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1930 


Ohio Act Fixing Weight of Bread 
Loaves Adjudged Invalid in Part 


Provision Setting Permissible Variations Held to Violate 


Constitutional Rights of Bakers Under 
Fourteenth Amendment 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
HotsuM BAKING COMPANY 


voidable divergent conditions of exposure 
during the preparation of baking; un- 
avoidable variation of temperature of 
the oven during baking; that baking of 
bread on a large scale is not economi- 
cally possible without the use of such 
machinery; that variations. due to the 
foregoing causes are even greater where 
processes ordinarily done by machinery 
are done by hand; that the variations in 
the weight of loaves of bread due to the 
foregoing climatic and manufacturing 
conditions cause the weight of a large 
proportion of the loaves of bread to vary 
in excess of the prescribed maximum tol- 
erances and make it impracticable to 
comply with the provisions of sections 
1090-37 and 1090-38 without great loss 
on the part of the manufacturer.” 


Order Entered to 
Enjoin Enforcement 

With this record before us it seems 
inevitable to hold that the decision in 
Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan, supra, should 
be controllingly applied to the issue here. 
It is true that there are some differences 
in detail between the Nebraska and Ohio 
acts. In the former the weight is to be 
ascertained within 24 hours after bak- 
|ing, with a maximum surplus tolerance 
of two ounces to the pound, while in 
Ohio, the time limit of weighing is 12 


MENT OF AGRICULTURE OF STATE OF 
OHIO, ET AL. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 1106. 

DENISON, Circuit Judge, and 

HAHN and KILITs, District Judges. 
Memoranéum ‘Opinion 
Oct. 14, 1930 

KILLITs, District Judge—The plain- 


The defendants are the officers of the} 


Section 1090-37. Bread shall not be sold | 


the limits of the street nor upon his sled when injured. 
Query v. Howe; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 9, 1930. x 


Pledges—Loss of lien—Bill of sale pledging stock of goods as security for loan— 
Effectiveness after removal of goods to other store— 





es counsel for Mr. Fall take the po- 
sition “that there can be no bribery of 
any official to do a particular act unless | 
the law requires or imposes upon him} 
the duty of acfing.” But, counsel for | 
the Government contend, “an unconstitu- | 
tional law or void order gives such color 
of authority that the invalidity thereof 
is irrelevant’ and no defense.’ Even 


though the Executive Order of May 31, | 


1921, under which the action of Mr. 
Fall in this case was taken and by which 
the President purported to transfer ad- 
ministration of naval petroleum reserves 


from the Secretary of the Navy to the! 


Secretary of the Interior, was invalid, 
they state, still Mr. Fall could be bribed 


with respect to his action in this mat-| 


ter. For this reason, they maintain, Mr. 
Fall’s demurrer: to the indictment was 
correctly overruled. 

Counsel for Mr. Fall argue, the Gov- 
ernment’s brief states, that the Supreme 
ourt of the United States decided in the 
ivil case which came before it that the 
financial transaction involved did not 
amount to bribery. The Government’s 
counsel, however, claim that the Supreme 
Court did not decide this transaction 


y 


was not bribery, but merely decided that | 
Mr. Fall exercised an official function | 


and violated his lawful duty. 


In denial of the claim made on behalf 


of Mr. Fall that the court committed 
prejudicial error in ‘excusing a woman 
juror after both the prosecution and the 
defense had announced their satisfaction 
with the jury as then composed, counsel 
for the Government assert that “the 
court had the right to excuse Miss Duke 
irom the jury before it was sworn.” 
The court did not excuse Miss Duke with- 
out reason, it is stated, and “there was no 
prejudice to the appellant and the discre- 
tion of the court is not subject to review.” 

The Government’s brief denies that the 
court erred in admitting certain evidence 
and improperly instructed the jury, as 
counsel for Mr. Fall argue in their briefs. 
The instructions given by the court to 
the jury were proper and correct, it is 
claimed, and in each instance mentioned 
by counsel for Mr. Fall the evidence was 
properly admitted. 

After summarizing the court’s charge 
to the jury the Government’s brief states: 
“In view of:the evidence as a whole and 
the emphasis placed upon its parts by 
counsel for the appellant, the court. ob- 
viously selected salient matters for the 
consideration of the jury and must have 
materially helped them. That is not only 
the privilege of a Federal court, but 


it is its duty. A fuller and fairer charge | 


could not have been framed.” 

_ Counsel representing the Government 
in the case are United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia Leo .A. 
Rover, of Washington, D. C., and Atlee 
Pomerene and Frank Harrison, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A merchant’s bill of sale which transferred to a bank, as security for a note, 
his entire stock of merchandise in a described building including goods to 
subsequently purchased and made a part of the stock of merchandise, and 
which prohibited the merchant from removing the merchandise to another build- 


be 


| 25 loaves. 


than by weight and shall be manufactured | 
for sale and sold only in units of 16 or 
24 ounces, or multiples of one pound. When | 
multiple loaves are baked each unit of the 
loaf shall conform to the weight required 
by this section. The weights herein speci-| 
fied shall be construed to mean net weights 
12 hours after baking and to be deter- 
mined by the average weight of at least | 
Such unit weights shall not ap- 
ply to rolls and such bread as shall be 


hours with a tolerance of one ounce 


above the pound in single loaves or an; 


average of one-half ounce in lots of 25- 
pound loaves. 


affect the applicability of the Burns de- 

cision to the issue before us. 
Manifestly, considered as a proper ex- 

ercise of the State’s police powers, there 


It is neither claimed, nor | 
is it apparent, that these distinctions | 


“TODAY'S 


Cas 
PAGE 
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Proceedings of the 


October 20, 1930 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
ustice, and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Messrs. Wm. A. 
Allen and Lionel A. Norman. 

Judgment for plaintiff in C-221, Inter- 
national Arms Co., $6,981.16 (opinion by 
Judge Littleton); E-199, Isidor Hellman, 
$44,194.79, with interest (opinion by Judge 
Littleton); F-319, Alpha Portland Cement 


Co., $20,028.90, with interest (opinion by | 


Judge Littleton); H-130, William H. Stew- 
art, $498.66 (opinion by Judge Littleton); 
K-91, The Eby Shoe Co., $9,500.66, with in- 
terest (opinion by Judge Williams); H-228, 
Kingan & Co., Inc., $798.31 (opinion by 


| Judge Littleton); J-546, Ben S. Gantz, $1,- 


556.81 opinion by Judge Littleton). 

Petitions dismissed, judgment in favor 
of the United States, in J-179, The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co., opinion by Judge Williams; 
E-125, Jute Industries, Ltd., opinion by 
Judge Green; 
Corp., opinion by Judge Williams; F-183, 
John E. Johnson, and F-184, Louis W. Witry, 
opinion by Judge Green; H-21, Continental 
Products Co., opinion by Judge Green; H- 
391 and J-651, Charles 
opinion by Judge Littleton. 

Findings of fact in 17633 Cong., The Vil- 
lage of Harbor Springs, opinion by Judge 
Williams. 

Findings of fact, plaintiffs entitled to re- 
cover, ntry of judgment withheld in B-426, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; 
Electric Mfg. Co.; B-428, Perlman Rim 
Corporation; B-429, Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co.; B-430, New Departure 
Mfg. Co., opinion by Judge Littleton. 

Plaintiff’s motion for new trial allowed 
and cases remanded to general docket in 
E-388, The Highland Milk Condensing Co., 
and F-230, Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. 

Defendant’s demurrer overruled and case 


referred to comissioner in K-507, Star Trad- | 
jing Co., see orders. 


Motions for new trials overruled in H-218, 


ficiency. The latter is manifestly in the 
public interest as a safeguard against 
imposition, and, moreover, observance of 
it entails no substantial embarrassment 
to the baker, whereas the former, as 


J-350, Associated Furniture | 


Hamilton Smith, | 


B-427, Remy); 


ing without the bank’s consent, was effective as to merchant’s stock of goods 
after the removal with the bank’s consent, of the goods to another store in a 
different building. 

Hardwick Bank & Trust Co. v. McFarland, Trustee, etc.; C. 
Oct. 13, 1930. 


C. A. 5, No. 5840, 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Entering intersection with only one 
hand on wheel— 

An automobile driver who drove into a street intersection with only his left 
hand on the wheel, and his right hand on, and his attention diverted to, the 
choke on his automobile, and who collided with another car which had entered 
the intersection from another street and was traveling in the same general 
direction and almost parallel to his automobile, but which he did not see until 
the moment of the collision, could be held negligent. 

Pitzen et al. v. Pitzen; Minn. Sup. Ct., Nos. 28046, 28047, Oct. 10, 1930. 


Sales—Warranties—Implied warranties—Secondhand machinery—Road oiler 
wagon— 

A town which had ysed a road oiler wagon in oiling its streets and had found 
it satisfactory for such purpose did not impliedly warrant that a road contractor 
who inspected the machine before he purchased it could satisfactorily use the 
machine for the purpose of spreading an oil or liquid asphalt heavier than the 
oil which had been used by the town, since the principle of an implied warranty 
does not apply to the purchase of secondhand machinery. 

Tibbets & Pleasant, Inc., v. Town of Fairfax; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19448, Oct. 
14, 1930. 


Searches afid seizures—Warrants—Validity—Evidence of sale—False affidavit— 
Statement that premises were occupied by club— 

Where a building was not occupied by a club, a search warrant issued on an 
affidavit stating that the premises were being used for such purpose, in order 
to avoid the requirement of evidence of sale of liquor as a prerequisite to the 
issuance of a search warrant for private premises, was void. 

United States v. Murdough; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. Cr-6460, Oct. 14, 1930. 





War risk insurance—Permanent and total disability—Estoppel to claim—Repre- 
sentations in applications for reinstatements—Conversion of policy— 

Where a tubercular war veteran, who was able to work intermittently only 
232 days during the eight years following his discharge from military service, 
represented in applications for reinstatements of a war risk insurance policy 
that he was not permanently and totally disabled, and pursuant to the applica- 
tions a converted policy was issued and from time to time reinstated, and where 
he made the statements in the belief that his illness was temporary, and the 
Government frequently examined him and was in a better position than the 
veteran to know his true condition, the beneficiary was not estopped to recover 
on the original policy, to the extent of the difference between the amount of 
such policy and the amount of the converted policy, by reason of the repre- 
sentations and the issuance of the converted policy, since the representations 
were made innocently and constituted expressions of opinion and not statements 
of fact, and the Government did not rely on the representations, was not misled 
thereby, and sustained no loss by reason thereof. 


Quirk, Adminz., v. United States; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 5626, Oct. 14, 1930. 


War risk insurance—Permanent and total disability—Tuberculosis— 
A former service man who was able to work intermittently only 232 days 


during the eight years following his discharge from military service, because” 


of his tubercular condition, was permanently and totally disabled at the time of 
his discharge, within the meaning of a war risk insurance policy. . 
Quirk, Adminz., v. United States; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 5626, Oct. 14, 1980. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 





Supreme Court to Pass 
On Arkansas Railroad Acts 


A case challenging the validity of the 
Arkansas “Full Train Crew Law” and 
the “Full Switching Crew Law” will be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The court found prob- 
able jurisdiction over the appeal of 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. v. Nor- 
wood et al., No. 193, on Oct. 20. 

The jurisdictional statement filed with 
the court declares that the appeal was 
sought from an order filed on Apr. 26, 
1930, of a specially constituted three-| 
judge court of the District Court for 
the Western District of Arkansas, dis- 
missing the railroad\company’s bill and 
refusing to restrain the defendants, the 
Attorney General and prosecuting at- 
torneys of the State of Arkarsas, from 

neeseing the two laws. 
} e@ company, it is noted, alleged i 
its bill that the laws are in ademas: 
tion of the Federal Constitution. The 
appeal is stated to present a Federal 
question. It is claimed that the enforce- 
ment of the laws is an unnecessary bur- 
den upon interstate commerce and con- 
fiscatory in nature, 





Supreme Court to Test 
Ruling on Private Cars 


Review of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prohibiting car- | 
riers from transporting the private and_ 
business cars of another railroad without 
charge will be had before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court, 
on Oct. 20 found probable jurisdiction 
over the appeal of Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. et al. v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, No. 338, in which the 
validity of the prohibition is contested. 

The jurisdictional statement filed with 
the court declares that the suit was in- 
stituted to set aside two orders amend- 
ing previous pass regulations “in so far 
as said orders * * * undertook to declare 
unlawful and to prohibit the transporta- 
tion or movement free and without 
charge, by one carrier * * * of the pri- 
vate or business car of another carrier 
when occupied by a person using and 
lawfully to use free transportation.” * * * 

(The order of the Commission was up- | 
held by the United States District Court | 
for the Western District of Kentucky on 
jhe 13, 1980.) 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Food—Regulation of sale—Statutes—Constitutionality—Weight of loaves of 
bread—Maximum surplus tolerances— 

An Ohio statute which prohibits the manufacture and sale of bread except in 
units of 16 or 24 ounces or multiples of one pound and which designates, as 
maximum surplus tolerances, one ounce to the pound for single loaves and an 
average of one-half ounce to the pound for loaves in blocks of at least 25 loaves, 
12 hours after the baking, is unconstitutional in so far as it designates such 
maximum surplus tolerances, because unreasonable, arbitrary, oppressive to 
bakers, and without merit respecting the rights of the general public, and there- 
fore violative of the rights of the bakers under the Fourteenth Amendment.— 
Holsum Baking Co. v. Green, Director, etc., et al. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2557, Oct. 21, 1930. 


Suit Under Wisconsin | Review of Wine Sale 


Law Granted Review 


Right to Place Condition in| Supreme Court Refuses Cer- 


Permit for Dam Involved tiorari to Fruit Juice Dealer 


. 


Conviction Is Denied 


Announcing that the question of the 
court’s jurisdiction over the case of 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. v. Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin will be post- 
poned until the hearing on the merits, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Oct. 20, agreed to consider the case, 
which involves the validity of the so- 
called “recapture clause” of the Wiscon- 
sin statutes as applicable.to the con- 
struction of dams on a stream which it 
is claimed has never been declared to be 
navigable either by statute or Federal 
survey. 

The “recapture clause,” which applies 
to navigable streams, provides that per- 
mits for the construction of dams shall 
be issued upon the condition that the 


State or municipality may, upon certain | 


conditions, purchase the site from the 
owner. 


, The appellant, it is pointed out in the 
jurisdictional statement filed with the 
court, sought to construct a dam on Four 
Mile Creek in Wisconsin, and applied 
for a permit under this statute, alleg- 
ing the creek to be nonnavigable. The 
application was denied by the Railroad 
Commission and the case was taken to 
the State courts. 

_ The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, it 
is explained, sustained the action of the 
Commission (128 N. W. 144, 129 N. W. 





A case involving the conviction of an 
officer of a company selling fruit juices 
for home fermentation, who was charged 
with the sale of wine, will not be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the court having denied a 
petition for a writ of certiorari Oct. 20 
in the case of Blanchard v. United States, 
No. 320. 

The question which was raised in the 
petition related to the validity of the 
search and seizure upon which the con- 
viction was predicated. The particular 
sale, it was explained, involved three 
kegs of wine which had been returned 


to the company and which were sold to’ 


prohibition agents. It was also alleged 
in the petition that no evidence of trans- 
portation was adduced at the trial to 
sustain a conviction on a transportation 
count. The conviction was sustained by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit (40 Fed. (2) 904). 


631) in declaring that the creek was 
navigable for certain purposes within 
the meaning of another provision of the 
Wisconsin 
river navigable if navigable for any pur- 
pose at all. Four Mile Creek, it is con- 


| tended, is floatable, but not navigable. It 


is upon this distinction that an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States was sought. 


statutes which declares a/| 


| defined as fancy bread by the Secretary of 
| Agriculture. * * * 





| “Section 1090-38. The Secretary of Agri- 
| culture shall prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to enforce 
the preceding section, including reasonable 
tolerances or variations within which all 
weights shall be kept, provided, however, 
| that such tolerances or variations shall not 
| exceed one ounce per pound over or under 
the standard unit for single loaves, pro- 
vided, however, that tolerences permitted in 
‘the weighing of 25 or more loaves shall not 
exceed one-half ounce per pound. The said 
Secretary, and under his direction, the local 
' sealer of Weights and Measures, shall cause 
the provisions of this section to be en- 
|forced. Before any prosecution is begun 
under this section the parties against 
whom the complaint is made shall be noti- 
|fied and be given an opportunity to be 
{heard by said Secretary. 

While, indeed, the whole act is at- 
tacked for unconstitutionality, we are 
|invited to consider but the sections re- 
ferred to, and, respecting them the ob- 
jection is only against the limitation of 
tolerance above the specified weight, de- 
termined 12 hours after baking; i. e. 
one ounce to the pound in case of 
single loaves and an average of but 
one-half ounce to the pound in blocks 
of at least 25 loaves. For brevity these 
statutory limitations we designate as 
maximum surplus tolerances. 


Act Protested on 
| Constitutional Ground 


| On the coming in of the complaint, 
and upon requisite showing, a temporary 
injunction (temporary restraining order, 
jin fact) was allowed, and the cause set 
down for an early hearing as on a mo- 
tion for a temporary injunction, to be 
considered by this court, three judges 
sitting as required by the Clayton Act. 
At the hearing it was stipulated by all 
the parties that the cause should be sub- 
mitted as at a final hearing, all ques- 
tions of practice and all technical for- 
malities being waived. No evidence was 
offered, it being stipulated also that 
the averments of fact in the complaint 
which were properly pleaded were true. 
Many of these allegations relate to 
the functions of the defendant adminis- 
| trative officers; deal ‘with the business 
| in the State of Ohio done by the plaintiff, 
the general interests in the subject on 
the part of bakers of the State and 
consumers and the public generally, the 
peril plaintiff and its agents are in be- 
cause of threats of enforcement of the 
statutes in question, and other allega- 
tions of analogous nature which delineate 
a situation out of which an issue arises 
qualified for submission to this courte 
These allegations need not be more par- 
| ticularly set forth. 5 
| The act, as to the sections exemplified 
|in:the margin, is attacked as unconsti- 
tutional in the view that, respecting 
maximum surplus tolerances, it is unrea- 
sonable, arbitrary, oppressive to the 
| bakers and without merit respecting the 
rights of the general public—in short an 
invasion of rights guaranteed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
‘Constitution. As a practical matter it 
is urged, without contradiction, that 
these limitations prevent the baker from 
| giving to consumers the benefit of the 
| present reduced cost of flour. 


Case Previously Decided 
Said to Be in Point 


Practically the question is here 
which was raised and decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States in Burns’ Baking Company 
v. Bryan, 264 U. S., 504. It is valuable 
here to quote the following allega- 
|tions of fact from the complaint, 
which, under the stipulations, are ad- 
mitted to be true and which, along with 
those allegations noticed more generally, 
supra, bring the fact situation of this 
case in close parellel to that in Burns 
Baking Co. v. Bryan, supra, namely: 

“9, That there are periods when evap- 
oration, under ordinary conditions’ of 
temperatyre and humidity prevailing in 
Ohio, exceeds the prescribed maximum 
tolerances and makes it impossible to 
| comply with the provisions of said act 
' without employing artificial and expen- 
, sive means to prevent or retard evapora- 
| tion, and that these periods are of great 
| frequency and duration. 
| “That the best machinery available for 
| use in the preparation of bread, and for 
use in the baking of bread, and for use 
in the cooling of bread after baking, can- 
not at all times prevent variation in ex- 
cess of the maximum tolerance provided 
for in section 1090-38 of said act; that 
the variations in the weight of bread are 
due to natural causes, to-wit, unavoida- 
ble fluctuation in the amount of gas con- 
| tained in the bread; unavoidable varia- 
tion in the consistency of the dough used 
|in the preparation of the bread; una- 











WANTED: An Underwood Patent 
Digest and a set of Patent Of- 
fice Commissioners’ Decisions. 
Box 25, The United States 
Daily, 2201 M St. N. W., Wash- 

| ington, D. C, 

| 





is a distinction between a provision for 


a surplus tolerance and one for a de- [Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 





Cosmos Club; H-515, Elling 0. Weeks, ete.; 
| J-543, Pocono Pines Assembly Hotels Co. 
| 3-543, The Sayers & Scovill Co.; K-1 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co.; K-340, 
consin National Life Insurance ‘Co.; 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. 
Petitions dismissed in H-16, C. B. 
H-61, Worden-Allen Co.; 
| Whitney; 
H-361, James A. Burden et al.; - 
Funch, Edye & Co.; H-493, The American 


ing Co.; J-145, Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Bending Co.; J-405, Mittie Brackett; J-417, 
Untermyer, Robbins & Co.; .-611, Prown 
Lipe Gear Co., J-637, H. L. Caplin & Co.; 
J-652, Stone Straw Co.; J-658, Oliver Type- 
writer Co.; K-18, George R. Blakeslee, trus- 
tee; K-36, Alfred S. Bourne; K-142, The 
Burrwood Corporation; K-143, The Burr- 
wood Corporation; K-168, New Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; K-190, Harold M. Benis; tie 
Sara Selman Grant, extx.; K-315, Wolwoo 
| Silk Mills et al.; K-348, Lawrence D. Bell; 
'K-343, Smith P. Burton Jr. et al.; K-380, 
Scott Wood; K-425, Swift & Co.; K-492, 





| Mooney & Sons; K-537, Douglas Fairbanks; 

L-10, Dray-Robinson Clothing Co.; L-124, 
Jonathan Warner; L-184, Henrietta Morros 
Perry et al. 

Cases argued and submitted: F-317, The 
Bahamas-Cuban Co., Ltd., by Mr. George 
A. Shields for plaintiff and Mr. G. H. Foster 
for defendant; K-547, Erie R. R. Co., by 
Hon. Charles B. Rugg for defendant and 
Mr. M. B. Pierce for plaintiff; E-589, The 
Chase Bag Co., by Hon. Charles B. Rugg 
for defendant; L-22, Mutual Life Insurance 
|Co., by Mr. L, A. Smith for defendant and 
Mr. E. W. Shinn for plaintiff; C-1278, 
Meurer Steel Barrel Co., by Mr. J. F. 
'Mothershead for defendant and Mr. J. Hi 
Kilecoigne for plaintiff; J-547, Butler Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., by Hon. Huston Thompson 
| for plaintiff and Mr. Dan M. Jackson for de- 
| fendant; J-185, Augustine G. Ruud, by Mr. 
Gaskins for plaintiff and Mr. M. C. Mas- 
terson for defendant. 

Trial calendar for Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1930: 
K-535, William S. Shacklette; H-394, Sugar 
‘Land Railway Co.; D-1084, The Nitro Pow- 
der Co.; E-145, Biggam Trailer Corp.; H- 
|341, James Stewart & Co. (Inc.); H-375, 
Sackett & Wilhelms Corp.; E-221, The Fred 
G. Clark Co.; K-261, The Oxford Bank; 
H-230, Blue Ribbon Products, Inc., a core 
poration; H-95, Jenn Bridge Co.; H-96, 
| Penn Bridge Co.; H-97, Penn Bridge Co.; 
H-98, Penn Bridge Co. 





Take your choice of these 
TWO swift luxurious 
Slyers to Chicago.... 


Liberty 
Limited 


F your plans call for a trip to Chicago, 


Luxurious New Equipment 


for the 
CoNGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


ness the following 


leave on the Liberty Limited and ar- 
rive in Chicago at the beginning of busi- 


day. Or if you wish 


more time at home, leave on The Golden 


Arrow—now more than 30 minutes faster 


(to New York) 


NOWN for many years as one 

of the world’s_most famous 
trains, the Congressional Limited 
now adds fresh laurels toitscrown. 
Luxurious new equipment has 
been designed for its exclusive use. 


convenient hours. 


This equipment includes re- 
markably comfortable new draw- 
ing-room parlor cars, buffet- 
lounge cars beautifully decorated 
in light green and cream, and an 
entirely new kind of observation 
car as comfortable as your own 
living room. 


Try the Congressional Limited 
on your next trip to New York. 
Leaves Washington at 4:25 P. M. 
—leaves Baltimore at 5:17 P. M.— 
arrives New York at 8:50 P. M. 


pleasant interlude. 


than ever before—and still be in Chicago 
the following noon. Or take your choice 
of seven other Chicago trains leaving at 


This flexible schedule fits business and 
social plans to perfection—enables you to 
leave when you choose. . . arrive in Chi- 
cago at the most convenient hour. 


' On these trains you will enjoy the courte- 
ous service, luxurious appointments and 
savory meals which 
pleasure . . . a trip to Chicago a brief, 


make traveling a real 


To St. Louis the Pennsylvania offers six 
trains daily, led by The American and the 


**Spirit of St. Louis.”’ 


SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 


to Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


9.10 A.M. 


Arrives St. Louis 


to St. Louis 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Leaves Washington..... ooo. 2.85 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis... 


THE AMERICAN 
Leaves Washington......... 6.30 P.M. 


+eeeeee- 12,30 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., operating with the Pennsylvania Railroad, provides swift, up-to-date 
rail-air service from coast to coast and between intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman fares. 


The Floete Land & Loan Co.; K-525, W. W.. 


| Court of Claims of the United States | | 


Wise | 


H-212, Hugh Ee 
H-302, Tarso Corporation, ete.j  — 


Thread Co.; J-65, The Associated Operat- | 


“4 
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Standardization and Centralization Favored by Statutes—Construction—Meaning of 


Colorado Commissioner; Check on Expendi- 
tures and Personnel Commented Upon 


_ Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Standard- | “I am opposed to the election of tax 
-jzation and centralization are two es- | commissioners,” | Chairman Morgan de- 
‘gentials of an effective tax administration, | clared, suggesting that such officials 
Chairman E. B. Morgan of the Colorado should be appointed by the State su- 
Tax Commission declared Oct. 20 in an’! preme court, which is supposed to be free 
address at the annual conference of the from political and other entanglements. 
National Tax Association, An effective| A tax commissioner's term should not 
check on expenditures and the matter 
of the personnel of the Com 
self are other matters of imp 
he asserted. 


ortance, ment or reelection, the speaker asserted. 
“It may not be known to many of you, 
Standardization is the order of the| he said, “that the Colorado Tax Com- 


be so short that he has just learned the | 
ommission it-| job when the time comes for reappoint- 


’ THE UNITED STATES DADLY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1930 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are 


printed so that they can be.cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


the word “deemed””*— 

The word ‘‘deemed” in the statute is equivalent to “conclusively presumed”; 
accordingly it should have been presumed in computing invested capital under 
the 1918 act that a distribution made during the first 60 days of the taxable 
year was “from earnings or profits accumulated during preceding years,’? even 
though such. was not the fact—U. S. v. Davis. (D. W. D. Mo.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2258, Oct. 21, 1930. 


Gain or loss—Basis—Depletion—-Oil and gas wells—1926 act. section 204(c) C2)— 

The law which permits an allowance for depletion in certain cases equal to 
27% per cent of the gross income from oil and gas wells has reference to the 
income derived from the property during the taxable year, and not from income 
| derived from the sale of the property during that year.—Darby-Lynde Co, v. 
Alexander. (D. C., W. D. Okla.) ——V U. S. Daily, 2258, Oct, 21, 1930, 


” 


| 
| 


i 


Board of Tax Appeals— 

No decisions promulgated Oct. 20. 
| No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
| or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


day in big business and even in small 
Sdness, Chairman Morgan said. While 
public affairs can not be carried on as 
private business is carried on, he con- 
tinued, “it would seem possible to sug- 
gest certain essentials in tax adminis- 
tration that might be more generally 


adopted and standardized than at pres-| 


eral hundreds of units 


ent in the sev anil © Sls 


unctioning in this country, ; 
ove sigection of the subject might 
perhaps give rise to discussions that 
would lead to the examination of what, 
if any, standards can be established 
which might be determined to be essen- 
tial and by the establishment of w 
more effective tax administration could 


be had. 
Model System Evolved 


By Association 


“Some years ago our National Tax As-| 


sociation gave to the world a model tax 
system. 
careful study ati r 
of our outstanding authorities on taxa- 
tion. So far as I know, this system has 


. never been adopted in toto by a political | 


division, but undoubtedly many of its 
best features have been incorporated here 
and there, and from time to time more 
will be. So, to that extent, the Associa- 
tion has done a valuable work. May _it 
not be therefore possible for this Associa- 
tion, by similar discussion and considera- 


tion, to establish that certain essentials | 
are desirable for proper administration | 


of a tax office, be it assessors,’ treasur- 
ers,’ or Tax Commission offices.” 
“Next to standardization perhaps cen- 


tralization is one of the most prevalent | 
tendencies of the times,” the speaker con- | 


tinued. “A Tax Commission should be 
supreme in its realm,” he asserted. 
“There should be nothing above it but 
the courts, and nothing below it but 
the agencies which are completely under 
its control. State Boards of Equalization 
or other powers of whatever name should 
not be there, ready to pounce upon its 
work, and County Boards of Equaliza- 
tion and County and Township Asses- 
sors. should be completely under its di- 
rection and control with laws to compel 
and enforce its authority. Authority 
must rest somewhere and where it is 


scattered and dissipated it leads to chaos. | 
One cannot serve two masters. It may | 
sound despotic and rather fantastic when | 
‘we think of the local pride which pre-| 


vents such a consummation, but I wou 

have local Assessors appointed by the 
Tax Commission and responsible to it, 
as one of the first essentials of good ad- 
ministration. 


With this I do not agree. 


Existing Administration 
Of Taxes Criticized 


“Some States, I believe, have depart- 
ments of finance, or bodies under some 
such name. If there is a concentration 
of authority in such, well and good. But 
in most States, 
there are about as many bodies engaged 
im garnering the sheaves as there are 
in spending the money. The inheritance 


tax is administered by one body, the gas- | 
automobile | 
taxes and licenses by another, and so on. | 


oline tax by another, the 


There is no way of telling where the 
money comes from, or how much. 
I claim, ought not to be so. 
“Some States have superimposed over 
the Tax Commission a body known some- 
times as the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. This is a superfluous and trouble- 
some provision. Any Tax Commission 
working under effective laws will find 
that its principal job is to equalize—to 


equalize between counties, between _cor-| 


porations, and between individuals. Why, 
if it is necessary to equalize that which 
has been equalized, should it be neces- 
sary to equalize to the Nth degree? 
Usually these bodies have had no part 
in making the actual assessments, and 


hich | 


It was adopted after long and | 
and consideration by some | 


mission is under civil service and is in! 
for life. I believe we are the only com- | 


mission in the country so favored.” 

“From what class of men may tax 
|} commissioners be drawn,” the chairman 
of the Colorado Commission asked. 
| “Sometimes from ex-assessors who have 
made good and become interested in 


|taxatio. A lawyer usually makes a 


| good tax official if he has had any ex-| 


| perience in the management of property 
|} an 
}every tax commission should have at 
‘least one lawyer on it, for it is usually 
| the clearing house of legal problems for 
all the assessors and treasurers in the 
/ State. Students who have been drawn 
! into the study of taxation through their 
course in political economy might well 
consider adopting taxation as a profes- 
sion, 


Increase in Study 


Of Problems Noted’ 


“I have spoken of the protection of 
| the civil service as being one essential 
‘which might be considered, but where 
is one to go to acquire the preparation 
for the examination which would pre- 
cede the appointment? I believe that 
some colleges and _ universities have 
established courses in taxation In con- 


/nection with their political economy 


work, but certainly not many. — Why 
should there mot be opportunities to 
make a study of this subject in a_ set, 
formal way—one that might perhaps 
lead to a degree?” 

“Every tax system and every tax ad- 
ministration needs an overhauling once 
in a while”? Chairman Morgan declared. 
“The local authorities get in a rut,”’ he 
continued; “they have no way of know- 
ing what new ideas and advancements 
have been made in other States, and 
they are too close to home to realize 





like mine for instance, | 


This, | 


|any defects which might be remedied. 
' This work can best be done by outsiders 
| qualified to view pictures as a whole as 


well as in detail. More and more we 
hear of surveys being made and there 
is an ever growing list of experts whose 
work in this lime is very helpful and 
illuminating, amd admired by all con- 
cerned. No one can read the reports 
which come from Wisconsin, California, | 
Colorado and elsewhere without realiz-| 
ing to what extent the study of taxation 
and its problems is expanding.” 


Minnesota Tax on Resumed | 
Phone Services Sustained 


State of Minnesota: 


I have heard other opin- | St. Paul, Oct. 20. 


ions that Assessors should be appointed | 
by Boards of County Commissioners. | 


Where a telephone company discon- 
nects its instruments for nonpayment 


lof a bill, the charge for resuming serv- 


ice is subject to the State gross earn- 
ings tax, Assistant Attorney General, 
W. K. Montague, has held. 

“The operation has become such a 
standard practice with telephone com-| 
panies and is so closely linked up with} 
their methods of doing business that we 
believe the receipts therefrom should be} 
included in caleulating the tax,” Mr. Mon- 
tague said. 

Charges made by the company for} 
moving the location of an instrument 
to meet a subseriber’s convenience are 
not taxable, it was ruled. The installa- 
tion of European equipment has now be- 
come an ordinary service and the re- 
ceipts therefrom may not be excluded 


in computing the earnings tax, the opin- | 


ion held. 


Georgia Levy on Trucks 


And Trailers Is Upheld 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Oct. 20. 


The constitutionality of that para- 
graph of Georgia’s General Tax Act of 
1929 imposing a levy of $25 on motor 
trucks and trailers has just been upheld 


d the ways of the business world, and | 


| ing immediately 


| United States. 


| sioners of the State of Indiana v. Jackson. 


of other case s.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Supreme Court Takes Action on Pleas 
_ For Review of Rulings in Tax Cases 


| 


The Supreme Court of the United, 
States, on Oct. 20, announced that it! 
would review mine Federal tax cases, | 
| petitions for writs of certiorari having 
been granted. In one case the question 
for consideration was limited, and other 


cases were specially advanced. The cases 
granted reviews are as follows: 


No. 323. Second National Bank of Sagi- 
naw v, United States. (Assigned for hear- 
following case No. 105.) 

No. 337. Boston Pressed Metal Co. 
United States. (Assigned for hearing 
mediately following case No. 323.) 

No. 351. Eckert v. Commissioner. 

No. 352. Gambrinus Brewery Co. vw. An- 
derson. (Limited to question whether the 
petitioner is entitled to any deduction for 
obsolescence of its tangible property in 
the taxable years 1918 and 1919 under sec- 
tion 234 (a) (7) of the Revenue Act of 
1918. Assigned for hearing following case 
No. 109.) 

No. 387. 
States. 

No. 416. 
ridge & Co. 

No. 426-441. 
Chocolate Co. 

No. 455. Phillips et al. v. Commissioner. 

No. 463. Reewes, Inc. v. Anderson. (As- 
signed for hearing immediately following 
ease No, 323.) 

The court announced that it would not 
review the following cases: 

No, 343. Lewi Strauss Realty 


v. 
im- 


Klein, administratrix, v. United 


United States v. Wyman, Part- 


McCaughn et al. v. Hershey 
et al. 


Co. 
Co. 


Vv. 


No. 367. Bankers 
United States. 
oe 425. Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. 

ass, 

No. 450. Petree v. United States. 

No. 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry 
Commissioner. 

The court announced that it would hear 
arguments in eight State tax cases. Con- 
sideration of its jurisdiction over some 
of the appeals was postponed, however, 
until the hearing on the merits. These) 
cases follow: 

No. 183. State Board of Tax Commis- 


Reserve Life v. 


Co. v. 


No. 195. First National Bank of Biloxi, 
Miss., v. Board of Supervisors of Harrison | 
County, Miss. (Further consideration of 
motion to dismiss postponed until hearing 
on the merits.) 


Change in Law Held 
Notto Justify Refund 


Ruling Involves Inheritance 
Tax on Stock of Nonresident 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Oct. 20. 


The executor of a nonresident who 
owned shares of stock in a North Caro- 
lina corporation can not recover North 
Carolina inheritance taxes thereon by a| 
mandamus proceeding against the Com- 
|missioner of Revenue, the North Caro-| 
|lina Supreme Court has held in a case! 
lentitled James P. Bunn, Executor, et al. 
v. Maxwell. 

Tne same rule applies to solvent cred-| 
lits or notes secured by deeds of trust. 
on lands located in North Carolina, the 


| opinion ruled. | 


|proceeding in 
jreinstate an 


No. 264. The George E. Breece Lumber 
Co, v. Asplund, State Comptroller of the 
State of New Mexico. (Further considera- 
tion of jurisdiction postponed until hearing 


‘on the merits.) 


No. 334. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., 
of North Carolina. 
of jurisdictiom postponed until hearing on 
the merits.) 

No, 358. 
sey. 

No. 368-9. Susquehanna Power Co. vy. 
State Tax Commission of Maryland. (Fur- 
ther consideration of jurisdiction postponed 
until hearing on the merits.) 

No, 453. East Ohio Gas Co. v. State Tax 
Commissioner of Ohio. 

The court dismissed the State tax case 
on State of Nebraska ex rel. Beatrice 
Creamery Co. wv. Marsh, Secretary of State, 
No, 108, for want of a substantial Federal 
question, on the authority of Kansas City 
Ry. Co. v. Kansas, 240 U. S, 227, and Cream 
of Wheat Co. v. County of Grand Forks 
ete, 253 U. S. 325. 


v. State 


Interstate Transit, Inc., v. Lind- 


Occupational Tax Levied 
In Kentucky Deemed Valid 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Oct. 20. 
The ordinance providing for an occu- 
pational tax on the business house of 
Ashland, Ky., has been held constitutional 

by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

The case Came before the court in a 
which it was sought to 
injunction that had been 
dissolved by the lower court. The ordi- 
nance provides that the tax shall be 


jimposed for three years for the purpose 


of raising funds for public improvements. 


It is invalid, the taxpayer contended, 
en the following grounds: the purpose 


for which the tax is levied was not speci-| 
fied; the city cannot impose an occupa-| 


tional tax for the purpose mentioned, and 
the ordinance attempts to levy a tax for 
three years whereas the statute provides 
that taxes must be levied for one year 


‘only, 


The court did not pass upon the last 
proposition, as the question before it, the 
opinion said, was whether the tax was 
valid for this year. 


California Taxes Increase 
More Rapidly Than Wealth 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 20. 


During the last 10 years California 
taxes have increased even more rapidly 


than wealth or population according to 
a statement just issued by R. E. Collins, 


a member of the State Boar at, ar i 
e Board of E,quali \if the statute is so construed it is invalid, | 


zation. 

“Conservative estimates indicate that 
property taxes levied this year by coun- 
ties, cities amd districts in California will 
approximate $320,000,000,” Mr. Collins 


|said. “This is a gain of 146.15 per cent 
| over the corresponding figure for 1920.” 


“The assessed value of the State is 
now $10,143,131,534, contrasted with $4,- 
555,181,862 im 1920,” said Mr. Collins. 
“According to the Federal census the 
population has grown to 5,672,009 from 
3,426,861 during the same period. 

Thus, within 10 years the value of tax- 


“The legality of the instant taxes, at|able property has increased 122.67 per 
the time of their assessment, was fully) cent, while the number of inhabitants is 
supported by the decision of the Supreme | 65.52 per cemt more than it was.”? 


|Court of the United States in the case| 
of Blackstone v. Miller, 188 U. S. 189,” 
the court said. “This much is conceded,” | 
the opinion continued. “But it is con- 
tended that with the overruling of this | 
decision, Jan. 6, 1930, in the case of 
|Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minne- 


Conference of Taxpayers 


To Hear Arizona Officers 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 17. 


(Further consideration, 


AurnorizeD STareMENTs ONLY 
PusLIsHED WirHovut CoMMENT 


Are Presentep HEREIN, Being 
By THe Uniteo Stares DAILY 


Ruling Construes Income on Sale of Oil and Gas Well “* 


Act in Enforeing 
Tax Assessment 


Distributions in First 60 
Days of Taxable Year Con. 
sidered as Earnings of 
Previous Years 


Kansas City, Mo.—The word “deemed” 
in a taxing statute means “conclusively 
presumed,” the District Court of the 
Western District,of Missouri has held, 

Under the 1948 act any distribution 
made during the first 60 days of the tax. 
able year was deemed to have been made 
from earnings or profits accumulated 
during preceding taxable years. The tax. 
paying company made a distribution on 
Jan, 30, 1920, from a profit realized in 
|that year. In computing the tax it 
should have been presumed that the dis- 
tibution was made from earnings accu- 
mulated during previous years, even 
though that was not a fact,the court 
|held, explaining that this interpretation 
of the statute increased the amount of 
the tax, 

' 
UNITED STATES 
Vv. 
A. L. DAVIS ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. 
No. 1358, 

Memorandum Opinion of the Court 

Otis, District Judge.—On Jan. 20, 1920, 
the A, L, Davis Lumber Company sold all 
of its assets in the same year liquidated, 
and was dissolved Dec. 30, 1920. From 
the sale of its assets it realized a net 
gain of $54,045.01, reduce, dto money 
Jan, 20, 1920. On January 30, 1920, a 
dividend in the amount of $60,000 was 
paid to the stockholders. Of this amount 
$54,045.01 was the gain realized from 
the sale of assets on Jan. 20, 1920. 
| 1. If the $60,000 dividend of Jan. 20, 
| 1920, is deducted from the capital and 





! 


come of the company is proportionately 
increased for that year and the additional 
tax demanded in Count II of: plaintiff's 
|petition is concededly legally due. The 
|whole controversy here is as to whether 
it was properly so deducted. 
| Construction of Act 

Section 201(e) of the Revenue Act of 
| 1918, 40 Stat. 1060, provides that 

Any distribution made during the first 
60 days of any taxable year shall be deemed 
to have been made from earnings or profits 
accumulated during preceding taxable 
— * = 

Now the fact is that, of the $60,000 
|distributed Jan. 30, 1920 (and, therefore, 
jwithin the first 60 days of 1920), 
$54,045.01 was not “from earnings or 
profits accumulated during preceding 
years,” but was a profit realized in 1920. 
Must it be conclusively presumed, de- 
spite the fact, that the distribution of the 


or profits accumulated during preceding 
years? The answer depends on the mean- 
ing of the word “deemed” as used in the 
statute. If that word is equivalent to 
\“conclusively presumed” the plaintiff 
must prevail. On the other hand, if, as 
jdefendants argue, it means no more than 
“supposed” or “presumed until the con- 
trary is shown,” the defendants should 
| have judgment. 
Conclusive Presumption 

My view is that the construction con- 
tended for by plaintiff is the right one. 


Judge Cooper of the Northern District of 
New York in Harder vy, Irwin, Collector, 
285 Fed. 402, as to the true meaning of 
‘the word. It was held by him that the 
;word |“deemed” must be construed as 
jraising a conclusive presumption. 

2. Defendants suggest in briefs that 





The issue of constitutionality, however 
is not raised in the answer (a mere gen- 
eral denial) and I do not consider jt. 
12 Corpus Juris 784, 

8. The liability of the defendants js 
not affected by the fact that this is a 
proceeding in equity. 
determined by the statute. Whether in 
law or equity the meaning of the statute 
is the same, 

1 find the facts to be as stipulated by 
the parties and concluded from them as a 
matter of law that the defendants are 
jliable as to both counts for the amounts 
prayed, with interest. An appropriate 
}decree may be submitted for approval 
and entry. 





New Books 


surplus for the year 1920 the taxable in. | 


$54,045.01 referred to was from earnings | 


I can add nothing to what was said by| 


Their liability js | 


| 
| Guthrie, Okla—The amount which the 
|taxpayer received upon the sale of an oil 
gas well should not be taken into ccnsid- 
eration in computing his depletion allow- 
ance on the well for the year, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Oklahoma has held. 

In certain cases the statute permits 
the owner to take a deduction of 27% 
per cent of the gross income from oil or 
gas wells, due to the fact that such wells 
deplete im value when worked, but that 
deduction does not apply to the income 
derived from a sale of the well, the 
opinion held. 


Darpy-LYNDE COMPANY 


Vv. 
ACEL C. ALEXANDER, COLLECTOR. 


District Court, W. D. Oklahoma. 
No. 4097. fi 
Memorandum Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 25, 1920 
_ VAUGHT, District Judge.—tThe plain- 
tiff in its petition alleges that on Jan. 1, 
1926, it was the owner of certain pro- 
|ducing and nonproducinge oil and gas: 
| properties located in the State of Kansas, | 
lall of which were acquired subsequent to 
‘Feb, 28, 1913, and on or about July 1, | 
|1926, sold said properties to the Darby | 
|Petroleum Company, a corporation, for | 
lan agreed price of $1,000,000, and re- 
ceived therefrom the entire purchase 
price, which, after the deductions from 
such purchase price as authorized by law, 
lresulted in a taxable income to the plain- 
tiff company in the sum. of $752,285.96, 
which amount of taxable income was in- | 
cluded in and accounted for in Item No. 8 | 
jof the gross income as set forth in in- | 
come tax return filed for the year 1926. | 








Provision on Depletion 
| Allowance Quoted 


The plaintiff further alleges that in| 
making said income tax return for the | 
\calendar year of 1926, and after includ- | 
ing the item realized from the sale of | 
the oil and gas properties as above set | 
forth, it reported and rendered a total | 
|income in the amount of $982,395.58; that 
jin making said return, the plaintiff 
jclaimed certain deductions, but the only 
lone in controversy here being Item 21, 
|“Depletion of mines, oil and gas wells, 
timber, ete.,” in the amount of $44,- 
| 233.47; that included in said item was 
the amount of $42,447.43 as depletion 
claimed for and on account of and out of 
the properties hereinbefore mentioned, 
which were sold on July 1, 1926; that 
such depletion so claimed, was based and 
{computed the total amount of tax for | 
\from actual sales of oil and gas produced 
from said properties; that in computing 
the net imcome derived from all the oper- 
ations of the plaintiff company, the total 
deductions amounted to the sum of $208,- 
641.62, which, deducted from the gross 
income, left a net income for the calen- 
\dar year of 1926 in the amount of $773,- 
753.96, wpon which amount the plaintiff 
computed the total amount of tax for | 
the taxable year in the amount of | 
$104,443.28. j 

Plaintiff further alleges that at all | 
times hereinbefore set forth the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 was in full force and ef- 
fect, and was applicable for the computa- 
tion of the taxed liability of this plain- 
\tiff, and that section 204(c) (2) for the 
jalowance unto the plaintiff in lieu of 





income from the property during the tax- 
able year applies, said section being as | 
follows: 

In the case of oil and gas wells the al- 
jlowance for depletion shall be 27% per 
centum of the gross income from the prop- 
jerty during the taxable year. Such allow- | 
jance Shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
jnet income of the taxpayer (computed with- 
jout allowance for depletion ) from the prop- 
jerty, except that in no case shall the deple- 
tion allowance be less than it would be if 


| previousiy sustained. 


| Ruling by Revenue 
depletion of 27% per centum of the gross} BRyzreau Sustained 


Rejected in Depletion Computation 


‘Statutory Deduction Held to App 
Returns During Year Excluding Receipts 
4 From Sale of Property 


to Gross 


ly 


of the deduction properly allowable to 
the plaintiff, and an overstatement of net 
income of the plaintiff company for the 
taxable year of 1926, and a proportion- 
ate overstatement of the amount of tax 
due thereon. 

The plaintiff further alleges that upon 
discovering said understatement of the 
amount of allowance for depletiom, and 
consequent oversta:ement of the net in- 
come for said year, that it filed an 
amended income tax return for said year 
of 1926, asking that it be permitted a 
deduction for depletion on the basis of 
2714 per cent of the income derived from 


| the sale of property and for the recovery 


of the tax so paid of $35,072.81, 

The defendant filed its demurrer alleg- 
ing said petition fails to state facts suffi- 
cient to constitute a cause of action in 
favor of plaintiff and against the de- 
fendant. 

The question involved in this demurrer 
is whether the amount received from the 
sale of oil and gas property may be 
taken into consideration in computing 
the allowance for depletion under sec- 
tion 204(c) (2) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

This demurrer has been carefully 
briefed, both by counsel for the Govern- 
ment and plaintiff, and while their briefs 
consist more in learned arguments 
based upon the history of this legislation 
than upon any construction of a court. af 
competent jurisdiction directly in poi 
the court is of the opinion that section 
204, above cited, has reference to the in- 
come derived from the property during 
the taxable year, and not from income 
derived from the sale of th property 
during the taxable year. 


Statement Quoted 


From Authority 

In Klein on Federal Income Taxation 
(1929), a most exhaustive and learned 
text on that subject, the author says in 
discussing the above clause: 

“The income basis for computing de- 
Pletion on oil and gas properties re- 
Placed the discovery value basis for 1925 
and subsequent years, and the provision 


| that depletion on the income basis shall 


not be less than the deduction would be 
if computed on the basis of the value at 
the basic date has no reference to dis- 
covery of value. The deduction is not 
Subject to any limitation because of th 

amount returnable as of any basie date, 
regardless of the amount of depletion 
It is not necesary, 
im order to take the deduction on the in- 
come basis, that any entry be made on 
the books or any amount charged off for 
depletion. Only the income derived from 
the oil and gas properties is to be consid- 
ered in computing the amount of the de- 


| duction, and income arising from the sale 


ef such properties is not a part of the 
income from the properties for this pur- 
Pose.” 

The author, as a basis for this conclu- 
Sion, cites Internal Revenue Bulletin, 
designated Bulletin 6-1, page 19, under 
G. C. M. 1023, wherein the General Coun- 
sel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
construing this act said: “Income arising 
from the sale of oil and gas property or 
any interest therein may not be taken 
into consideration in computing the al- 
lowance for depletion under section 
204(c) (2) of the Reveriue Act of 1926.” 


And also in Cumulative Bulletin 6-2, 
Page 21, in an opinion by the same 
authority, the same position is taken; 
also in Cumulative Bulletin 7-2, page 115. 

While these opinions from the Revenue 
Department are not conclusive upon the 
courts, they certainly are persuasive, and 
indicate clearly, not only the rulings of 


| the\Department, but in this case they in- 
| dicate the theory which Congress had in 


|computed without reference to this para- | ™Mind at the time of the enactment of 


| graph. 
Act Said Not to Apply 
To Income From Sale 


And that in computing the amount of | 
|taxable income for the calendar year of 
1926 the plaintiff inadvertently failed to 
compute the allowance as fixed by law, 
thereby resulting in an wnderstatement 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


the legislation. 

Aside from the foregoing, this court is 
of the opinion tha’. a careful reading of 
the section involved in this case will show 
that the construction which has _ been 
Placed upon it by the Revenue Depart- 
ment is the proper construction, and that 
ross income from property has a dis- 
tinct meaning as compared to gross in- 
come from the sale of property. 

The demurrer is sustanied and excep- 
tion allowed plaintiff. 
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they usually make a sad mess of it. 

“One essential of effective tax ad- 
ministration is that some board or body, 
or individual should have some effective 
check on expenditures, based upon law, | 
of course, but with enough flexibility so} 
that the element of plain common sense 
can sometimes be injected. Struggle as 
you will against excessive taxation, de- 
vise and plan ways and means for new 
sources of revenue, there will never be} 
enough to go around until you curtail | 
the spending of money, much of which 
is spent lavishly and wastefully. Here a 
properly equipped Tax Commission can 
be of the greatest benefit.” 

The matter of the personnel of the 
commission itself should not be over- 
looked, the speaker said. “This might 
be a whole topic. No tax administration, 
or any other administration for that mat- 
ter, can be effective without the proper 
administrators. A poor law properly ad- 
ministered is better than a good law in- 
effectively and badly administered.” 


by the State Supreme Court. | sota, 74 L. Ed. 190, followed by Baldwin ; aaa 

The case is entitled Southern Trans-|v. Missouri, 74 L. Ed. 593, the collection ter oan yay iota Ashurst, 
fer Co. v. William B. Harrison, Comp-|of the present taxes can no longer be| gat. Tax — ee fase of the 
troller General, and the decision affirmed | sustained. Without conceding the sound-| Western St ce ae = Speak at the 
the judgement of the Fulton Superior | ness of this position, which is vigorously! +, he held oe Ph ai aes Conference 
Court which refused an injunction re-| assailed by the defendants, we are con-) ; oenix Oct, 28-29. 


straining collection of the tax. tent to confine our ee. to — pro- S 
The exemption granted to “persons,|cedural question _ presented. aintiffs tate B 

. ooks and 

Publications 


firms, or corporations hauling farm omitted to avail themsleves of the rem-; 

produce, livestock and fertilizers exclu-|edy provided by the statute under which| 

sively,” does mot amount to an umnrea-|the taxes, sought to be recovered, were | 

sonable or arbitrary classification inj|levied and collected, This is fatal to 

violation of the uniformity clause of the | their case. Hatwood v. Fayetteville, 121 E 

State constitution, the opinion ruled. |N. C. 207,28 S. E. 299.” Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the State given below. 

Rhode Island—Election Manual fdr the Use 

of Moderators, Clerks and Supervisors 
Prepared by the Secretary of State for 


the Year 1930, Providence, 1930. 

Rhode Island—Election Laws of the State 
of Rhode Island including Excerpts from | 
the Constitution as Amended, Relative to | 
Elections, Ete., for the Year 1930 
dence, 1930, 

Rhode Island——-Rhode Island’s Historie Back- 
ground. Howard Willis Preston, Director 
of State Bureau of Information, Number 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inqury Divr- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol, 41, 
N. 6, Sept. 15, 1930, U, S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Subscription price, $4 a year, 

(Agr. 13-1837) 

Monthly List of Publications, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Sept., 1930. Free. 

Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 2, No. 8, Qe 
15, 1930, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. De 

| of Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

| Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 

tin—Vol. X, No. 9, Sept.; 1980. U. S, Em- 
ployment Service, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. 
Free. (L21-17) 
Public Roads—Vol. 11, No. 7, Sept., 1930. 


Ballance, Sir Charles Alfred. ... The dawn,Lewis, Franklin Fillmore. The drama of 
and epic of neurology and surgery (Glas-| life; an_ interpretation. 136 p. Boston, 
gow university publications. xvi.) 40 p.| Mass., The Stratford co., 1930. 30-22736 

| Plasgow, Jackson, Wylie & co, 1900. |London. University. Goldsmiths’ company’s 

0-22241) library of economic literature. .., Cata- 

| Blunden, Edmund Charles. Shakes-| logue of the collection of broadsides in 

| peare’s significances; a paper read before| the University library (Goldsmith’s li- 

the Shakespeare association. 18 p. Lon-| brary of economic literature) at the cen- 

don, Pub. for the Shakespeare association| tral building of the University of London. 
by Milford, Oxford university press, 1929,.; 201 p. London, Published for the Uni- } 
30-22733| versity of London by the University of 
| Boyd, James Ellsworth. Mechanics; a text- London press, 1930. 30-22542 | 
book for engineers. 2d ed. 384 p., illus.| Munthe, Axel Martin Fredrik. The story of 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. San Michele, With new preface by the | 
30-22230, author for the American edition. 530 p. 
Safe amongst the pigs,| New York, E. P, Dutton and company, 
(French’s acting 1930. 30-22784 

4 “Sona? | Oliver, Wade Wright. Stalkers of pesti- 

ave 't one — ‘ale Sieh Baral d lence; the story of man’s ideas of in- 

7 | goa gg Gying-best: my flight cane on. ee a +h The aetion by ote Ber, of Public Bonds, U. & i 

Afric, by . . . with forty-six illustra-| illus. N.Y, P. B. Hoeber, 1030, | —Tieulture. Subseription price, #2 a yan 


: € , il, David McKay | 995 
tions. 249 p. Phil. Davi eKay co. 30-22286 | American Documented Seagoing Merchant 


| 


Decrease Noted in Receipts Collected 
From Thirty Items of Internal Revernue 


Brighouse, Harold. 
a comedy in three acts. r 
edition. mo. 473.) 60 p, ifus. 


| Beha 3 a f 
Gains for Only Six Items in First Quarter of Fiscal Year| 
Recorded by Treasury Department 


1930, 30-22229 


Levy on Mineral Water 
From Japan Is Reduced 


New York, Oct. 
test claims of I. 


20.—Sustaining pro- 
Tateishi, of Los An- 


les, the United States Customs Court) 


nds that certain liquid in bottles, im- 
rted from Japan, and invoiced as Leben 
Baits, should have been assessed at 10 
cents per gallon, under paragraph 808, 
Act of 1922, as mineral water. rather 


Declines in receipts in 30 items of in- 
ternal taxation and increases in only six 
items are noted in the final figures on 
revenue collections for the first quarter 


|lie by the Department of the Treasury. 
| The folowing tabulation shows the 
receipts from special taxes for Septem- 
|ber and for the quarterly period by| 


Three, Providence, 1930. 

Wisconsin——Helps for Inspectors of Elec- 
tion at the Polls Prepared by Division 
of Records and Elections, Department of 
State, Madison, 1930, 


| of the last fiscal year, compared with | objects of taxation and as compared with | Wisconsin—Rules and Regulations of the 


the same period in the previous year. 


| 


Se 
1929 
Estates of decedents ..... 


The compilation has just been made pub- 
—————— > 


. ++, $3,353,356.37 


receipts from corresponding periods a 
year ago: 


First Three Months 
ptember Fiscal Year 
1930 


1930 1931 
$3,946,768.30  $9,549,128.99 $13,318,330.91 


Board of Examiners of Architects of Wis- 


consin, Togwether with the Legislative Act 
Its 
Powers and the List of Architects Regis- 
tered in Wisconsin. Corrected up to Jan. 
Arthur Peabody, Secretary, Mad- 


Creating the Board and Defining 


1, 1930. 
ison, 1930. 


Papini, 
yard. 


Labourers in the vine- 
London, Sheed & Ward, 
1950. 30-22726 
Phillips, Harvey Elmer. The storage bat- 
tery simplified; the principles, construc- 
tion, operation, care amd repair, 283 p., 


Giovanni. 


Collie, Mrs. Ruth. The golden web, by Wil- 250 p 


helmina Stitch |pseud.. 63 p. i. 
E. P, Dutton & co., 1930. 30-22727 
|Comstock, Mrs. Belle Jessie (Wood). A 
journey to happy healthland; health hints | 
for boys and girls, by... 80 \p., illus, | t 
Mountain View Calif., Pacific press pub-| illus. Chicago, The Goodhear.-Wilcox 
lishing assoc., 1930. a etal 30-53546 co., 1930. 30-22544 
Crawford, Nelson Antrim, ed. e healthy-|Quinby, May Cameron. Bona venture. 80 
minded child, edited by... and Karl A,! p, he fh ing The J. W. Burke co., 1929. 
Menninger, M. D. 198 p. N. Y., Coward- | 30-22222 
McCann, 1930. : 30-22238 | Roberts, Seldon Low. Training lessons for 
Dequer, John H. Arrows of light from the; chureh-school workers: a study of the 


Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Sept. 

1, 1930—Serial No. 154, Bur. of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents a year. (19-26597) 

| Simplification of Sizes and Terminology of 
High Volatile Bituminous Coal—RRi-29, 
Mise, Publication No. 113, Bur. of Stand- 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 

5 cents. 30-27056 
Most -Favored- Nation Treatment. Provi- 
sional Commercial Agreement between U, 
S. and Rumania, Signed Aug. 20, 1930— 
Executive Agreement Series, No. 8, Publi- 


cation No. 115, U. S. Dept of State. Ap- 
ply at Dept. 30-27054 
Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services and U. 8S. 
Employment Service, Aug, 1930. U.S 
Dept. of Labor. Free. _ CL24-62) 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 31, No. 4, Oct. 
1930, Bur. of Labor Statisties, U. 8, 
Dept. of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. (15-26485) 
Monthly Check-list of State Publications 
Rec'd in Je, 1930—Vol. 21, No. 6. Div. 
of Documents, Library of Congress. Sub 
scription price, $1 a year. (10-8924) 
Market for Electrical Equipment im Union 
of South Africa—T. P, 8. No. 101, Bur, 
_of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, v.& 
Dept. of Commeree. Price, 15 cents. 
30-27001 
Petroleum Refineries in Foreign Countries 
1930—T. I. B. 723. Bur. of Foreign and 
_ Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Con 
merce, Price, 10 cents, 29-2652 
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Admissions to theaters and other 
places of amusement 
Club dues ..0--+ A 
Pistols and revolvers .. 
Nonbeverage spirits en ory 
Still or sparkling wines, cordials, 
ES ae 
Grape brandy, 
sweet wines ha aloes 
Documentary stamps, etc.: 
Bonds, capital-stock issues, etc. 1 
Capital-stock sales .or transfers 4 
Sales of produce (future de- 
livery) ad aU 6 aah os tig wie 
Playing cards - 
Tobacco manufacture 
Cigars cia wn AS PP OTE 
URANO Rien thn ko o's 00% 
Snuff <n ae has 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking 
Oleomargarine, colored a 
| Oleomargarine, uncolored ...... 


| Rhode Islamd—Annual Report of the Ad- 
628,052.03| jutant General and Quartermaster Gen- 
2,941.688.67! eral of the State of Rhode Island for the 

31,291.53| Year1929. Arthur C. Cole, Adjutant Gen- 


than at 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
ragraph 5 as a chemical compound. 
Saas Brown writes the opinion. 

Evidence at the trial of this case 
showed that the water in question.is used 
for drinking, cooking and bathing pur-| 

ses, with about 50 per’ cent used for 

verage purposes. Analysis showed 
that it contained several mineral con- 
stituents, consisting overwhelmingly of 
sodium chloride With small proportions 
of magnesium and calcium compounds. 

The court rules that the liquid in ques- 
tion should not have been classified for 
tariff purposes as a chemical compound, 
but rather as a mineral.water in ac- 
cordance with previous decisions cover- 
ing analogous merchandise, (Protests 
Nos. 304258-G-7255, etc.) 


Egyptian tarot; a practical application) chureh-school based on a survey prob- 
of the Hermetic system of names and) lem solving plan, by . -}_ introductory 
numbers, based upon the teaching of the to the _ standard leadership training 
Brotherhood of light. 263 p., illus. N.| course. 106 p. Philadelphia, The Judson 
2,264,772.15| eral, Horace L, Manchester, Quarter-| Y. The author, 1930. 30-22738| press, 1930. 30-22735 
master General, Providence, 1929. |Devamata, Sister. The habit of happiness.|Russell, Walter. The Russell genero-radi- 

New York—Manual for the Use of the Leg- | 80 p. La Crescenta, Calif. Ananda-Ash-| ative concept; or, The cyclic theory of 
islature of the State of New York for| rama, 1930. 30-22737| contimuous motion. 55 p., illus. 
1930, Prepared Pursuant to the Provi-|Jacobs, Charles Michael. Doctor, tell me!| Press of L, Middleditch eo., 1930. 
sions of Chapter 23, Laws of 1909. Ed-| 96 p. Springfield, Mass., Victa publish- | " 30-22545 
ward J. Flynn, Secretary of State, Albany,| ing co. 1930. 30-22235 | Rutherford, Joseph F. Crimes and calami- 
1930, |Johnson, Mimnie May, ... The Gastero-' ties; the cause, the remedy, 68 p,, illus. 
Pennsylvania—cController’s 19th Amn. Rept.| mycetae of Ohio: puffballs, birds’-nest | Brooklyn, N. International Bible 
of Cambria County, Pa. 1930. Henry L,| Fungi and stinkhorns, (Ohio biological| students association, Watch tower Bible 
Cannon, County Controller, Harrisburg,| survey. Thesis (Ph, D.)—Ohio state| & tract society, 1930. 30-22739 
1930. university.) p. 278-352. Columbus, The Segelken, John G. The plant ecology 
= Wisconsin——C'alendar of Supreme Court,| Ohio state university press, 1929. 30-27401. of the Hazelwood botanical preserve, 
97,894,061.38' Aug, 1930. Fred W, Arthur, Official Re-| Kennedy, Margaret. The constant nymph,| (Ohio biological survey. vol, iv, no. 6. 
1,696,972.52| porter, Madison, 1930, | a play in three acts, from the nove) of| Bulletin no, 21. Thesis (Ph, D.)—Uni- 
15,816,273.38 | California—News Notes of California .. + by . .. and Basil Dean. (French's | versity of Cincinnati, 1929.) p, 221-269, 
205,326.00 acting edition, 105 p. N. Y,,! illus. ~ Columbus, QO» The Ohio state uni- 
171,494.21 8. French, 1930. 30-22729; versity press, 1929. 80-22547 


273,014.10 
866,116.70 

16,302.79 
827,350.26 


128,810.08 
813,556.59 

15,469.78 
759,269.56 


829,382.01 
3,321,299.90 
39,856.16 
2,645,753.83 


| 
| 


26,217.69 18,379.18 56,661.11 39,787.56 


“used ‘to ‘fortify : 
soda d 34,472.34 14,897.70 67,937.66 25,006.76 : 
,83.4,920.94 


260,060.78 


1,483,636.95 
1,587,025.73 


6,163,420.51 
11,920,696.97 


4,812,649.95 
6,606,548.99 





437,750.97 
450,231.80 


232,076.57 
372,926.00 


1,191,960.77 
954,584.80 


615,442.03 . 
: 827,701.20 
1,691,171.96 
30,575,043.26 
581,440.04 
5,208,805.89 
82,310.80 
65,927.77 


. 2,015,661.76 5,065,171.17 
1,059,566.50 

621,791.95 

5,186,679.29 
141,581.51 
75,019.25 
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160° 
342,579.71 
196,905.15 


16 Li- 
braries, Amn. Statistics No—Vol. 24, No. 
4, Sacramento, 1929, 
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Less Importance 'Income From State Bond Fund 


Given Climate in | 


Tuberculosis Cure | 


Public Health Service Says | 
Treatment in Home State’ 
Is Best if Proper Care Is| 
Available 


Climate is no longer considered the es- | 
sential factor in curing tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the} 
Public Health Service, a summary of | 
which was printed in the issue of Oct. 20. 

The home climate even if it is the 
worst climate in the world, it was stated, 
is hest if proper medical and nursing | 
care*is available there but lacking else- | 
where. : 

The average patient, it was pointed 
out, must get the greatest amount of 
good from limited funds, and he should 
chose a long period of treatment near 
home rather than a short period else- 
where, rest instead of travel, and proper 
{ood rather than scenery. | 

Medical opinion, it was stated, no 
longer holds that climate will cure tuber- 
culosis, since climate in itself is a minor 
factor in the treatment. 

The statement follows in full text: 

There was a time when change of 
climate was always recommended for 
tuberculosis. People believed that cer- 
tain climates cured tuberculosis. They 
thought that dry air or mountain air or 
Warm or cold air,was better than some | 
other kind of air and that the climate 
of the arid Southwest or of Florida or 
of California would cure tuberculosis. 
Medical opinion has changed. We no 
longer believe that climate will cure tu- 
berculosis. We ask ourselves where 
treatment can*be obtained of the kind 
required and within the means of the 
patient. A child or aged person is sel- 
dom sent far away. A young man or 
woman may be advised to go away if 
there is some good reason for it. The 
most important thing is good medical | 

‘ care, usualy in a sanatorium, no mat- | 
ter what the climate is. | 

Good medical care can now usually be | 
‘found near home, although 20 years ago , 
one had to go to a resort to find a tuber- | 
culosis specialist. Skillful doctors and 
nurses and good sanatoriums can be 
found in almost every State, and as for 
cHmate, no State in the Union has found 
if tecessary to go outside its borders to 
locate its State sanatorium. The home 
climate, even if it is the worst climate 
m the world, is best if proper medical and 
nursing: care is available there but lack- 
ing elsewhere. 

Many persons have lost their lives by | 
going to a distant place reputed to cure 
tuberculosis, where they camped out or | 
lived in a boarding house or sought a} 
light job, and they might have recovered 
if the money had been invested in proper 
treatment near home. A wealthy patient 
can of course go where he pleases, 
wherever good treatment can also be ob- 
tained, and there is no reason why he 
should not do so but it does not follow 
that because a few persons may indulge 
in the luxury of climate, such indulgence 
1s A Common necessity. 

The average patient must get the 
greatest amount of good from limited 
funds. He should chose a sanatorium 
near home, not a hotel in a resort; a 
long period of treatment. near home 
eiged than a short period elsewhere; | 

st imstead of travel; and proper food 
rather than scenery. 


Patient Desires Travel 


_The average tuberculosis patient de- 
sires to go away. He seeks high ad- | 
venture and self-sacrifice. To win a} 
great fight he would brave new and un- | 
known dangers. Also he wants to travel. | 
PAnd he still believes in the specific vir- | 
tues of special climates. Like Naaman, | 
the leper in the Bible story, he is willing | 
to do some great thing for quick results. 

He would seek a mountain top or a desert 

where, he thinks, the waters are cleaner 
than those of Jordan and the air is purer 

than that among the hills of his home. 

But the patient usually is willing to take 
advice and he should be told that the or- 
dinary case of tuberculosis does not need 
a change of climate. 

There are unusual cases, one in a 
hundred perhaps, when a change of | 
climate is actually needed, most fre- 
quently to escape hot weather. Cold} 
weather is usually desirable. A radical 
change in the habits of the individual is 
often necessary. That is why he should 
go for the first six months to a near-by 
sanatorium. There he learns to “play 
the game.” The chief business is get- 
ting well. He lends himself to the rou- 
tine of rest and more rest, asleep and 
awake, freely flowing air night and day, 
good food, proper food habits, and the 
other elements of sanatorium life. He) 
learns to “play the game” and after 
graduation from a sanatorium he is a 
safe risk for his family physician to 
treat. | 

The family doctor is tempted to ad- 
vise his tuberculosis patients to go 
away, often against his better judgment. 
He feels that he is expected to advise 
a change of climate and that it is cus-! 
t@Pary. To treat a tuberculosis pationt | 
at ‘home is difficult and tedious. The 
local hospitals may refuse to admit a 
tuberculosis patient, because of a fool- 

ish. custom that originated when it was 
Sought dangerous to admit a consump- 
tive to a private room under the same 
roof. He may erroneously believe that 
distant sanatoriums are superior to 
those near home. So he may advise a 
change of climate as the easiest way. | 

Many of the doctor’s difficulties have | 
been overcome, however. The family 
physician is better trained in tubercu- 
losis. General hospitals are beginnin: 
to admit tuberculosis patients to specia 
wards or private rooms, and good sana- 
toriums can be found near home. It is 
no longer necessary to exile a patient 
to obtain proper treatment. . 

Then there are the relatives. They, 
of course, desire the best for the pa- 
tient, and are willing to mortgage the 
home and go in debt and make sacrifices 
to send him away. If it is the thing to 
do they will do it. The relatives should 
be told that sense and not sentiment 
should decide what is best for the pa- 
tient. Sanatorium care is always more 
expensive ina strange place. The period 
of treatment remains the same, and it 
is better to fight on a familiar battle- 
field near the base of supplies. It is bet- 
ter to be near home than among stran- 
gets; better to round out the full period 
of treatment which may require several | 
years than to return to work half cured 
because the money is gone. 

It is a common experience for a pa- 
ient to return rugged and brown from 
stay in a sanatorium, only to die 
job a few months ma It is aj 
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| are charged at the rate of 25 cents per 


Is Recorded i 


Gross Re 


n North Dakota 


turns During 12-year Period of Operation Amount 


To $578,680, Report to State Insurance 


Commissioner Shows 


State of North Dakota: Bismarck, Oct. 20, 


Gross income of the State bonding 


fund duringeits 12-year period of oper-| 


ation totals $578,680, according to a 
report made by the manager of the 
fund, F. E. Tunell, to the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, S. A. Olsness. 

The report, as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows 
the total resources of the fund to be 
$314,732. Of this sum $276,970 repre- 
sents surplus and $37,762 a reserve for 
unearned premiums. 

“This saving to the fund amounts to 
54.2 per cent of the gross income,” Mr. 
Tunell said in his report. “Indeed, this 
must be acknowledged as a remarkable 
showing when one considers the finan- 
cial adversities which the fund has out- 
lived.” 

The gross income is derived from col- 
lections of premiums on bonds of public 
officials and employes aided by interest 
on the accumulated surplus. Premiums | 


$100 bond per year, the report states. 
Approximately 8,000 persons are bonded 
by the State bonding fund. | 

Mr. Tunell suggested in the report 
that the surplus be invested in bonds 
of the State instead of being deposited 
in a bank. In this way, he said, the in- 
terest income would be increased with- 
out jeopardizing the security of the 
fund. 


Kentucky Reverses - 
Compensation Ruling 





Award Must Be Apportioned 
In Deaths Due to Both In- 


jury and Prior Disease 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: | 
Frankfort, Oct. 20. 


Although section 4880 of the Ken- 
tucky Statutes provides that a compen- 
sable injury under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act shall not include pre-exist- 
ing disease or any disease except where | 
the disease is the natural and direct re-, 
sult of an injury by accident, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals has held that} 
where a disability is traceable partly to 
pre-existing disease and partly to an 
accidental injury arising out of and in! 
the course of employment, it is the) 
duty of the Workmen’s Compensation | 
Board to ascertain the facts and appor-, 
tion the award accordingly. The case 
is that of Harvey Broughton’s Adminis-| 
trator v. Congleton Lumber Co. et al. 

Both the Workmen’s Compensation} 
Board and the Fayette Circuit Court 
failed to apportion the award and as a 
result the judgment of the lower court 
was reversed and remanded to the 
Board with instructions to take addi- 
tional evidence and make an award to 
the estate. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
| decedent was working with a crew haul- 
ing logs when one of the logs slipped 
and struck him in the side. He began 
to expectorate blood and other symp-, 


toms of illness followed, his death fi-} 
nally resulting in a few months. All of} 


the physicians who examined him testi- 


fied that he died from the effects of the: 


injury except one heart expert who said 
he died from other causes, although the 
injury likely aggravated the latent dis- 
ease and caused death. 


South Dakota Campaigns 
Against Fires on Farms 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Oct. 20. 
An active program to reduce fire 
losses on farms of South Dakota has 
been begun by the State Insurance 
Commissioner and Fire Marshal, Don 

C. Lewis. 

“Farmers should give special atten- 


constructed of combustible materials; 


peculiarly subject to lightning strokes; 
gasoline’ is used for 
the farmer fills his barns with hay and 
straw and feted, all of whith are sub- 
ject to spontaneous combustion.” 


Fire protection on the farm should be | 


a part of the original building plan, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis. Buildings should 
be separated so that if a fire occurs in 
one of them the rest will not be lost 
unless conditions are decidedly unfavor- 
able, he said. ; 

Mr. Lewis has been instrumental in 
securing cooperation between small 
towns and farm communities in the 
putchase of fire extinguishing appara- 
tus. Pumpers which can be used on 
farms as well as in towns have been in- 
stalled in a number of the smaller towns 
of the State. 
cmaliiie ated ancndadaminnneenneiinetnnneiae 
confession of failure to seek a light job 
before treatment is completed. Treat- 
ment is long and idleness taxes his 
funds. It is better to save on travel 
and luxury of climate for the necessities 
of prolonged treatment. 

Then there are the friends. 


deliverance from his friends. 
usually advise a change of climate. On 
no other subject in the world, except 
posibly the stock market, is bad advice 


so freely given with such insistent as- | 
They see | 


surance by officious friends. 
patients who come home occasionally 
from distant resorts; but they do not see 
the little white crosses or the unmarked 
graves of those who fail to return. And, 
after all, they are usually expressing 
emotional sympathy when they prescribe 
a change of climate and are not to be 
taken too seriously. : 
To summarize, if you have tuberculosis 
do not seek a change of climate unless 
a competent physician has prescribed it 
after careful study of your case. Do not 
seek a change unless you have sufficient 
money to pay for medical care and, 
proper living conditions, all of which will 
certainly cost more elsewhere than near 
home. Do not seek a change of climate 
in panic as a life-saving measure; it is 
futile, The patient whose temperature 
cannot be brought to normal and toxic 
symptoms eliminated by rest in bed in 
the home climate cannot expect an arrest- 
ment elsewhere, 
results of sanatorium treatment for simi- 
lar classes of patients is about the same 
all over the world and anywhere in the 
United States regardless of climate. 


? 


| Total losses paid by the fund since 
jits organization amount to $176,934, 
while net losses have been $150,980. The 
‘chief causes of losses have been defaults 
|and bank failures causing loss of public 
funds. As strict conformity with the de- 
|pository law is now required and bank 
\failures have been comparatively few re- 
|cently, Mr. Tunell said losses from the 
latter source are expected to be slight. 

Although the State bonding law pro- 
vides for a 10 per cent maximum operat- 
jing cost, the report shows that the to- 
tal operating expense is 11.2 per cent of 
gross income. If investigations and legal 


expenses could be charged to losses, the | 


report states, the operating cost would 


| Was arrived at? 
be below the figure specified by the| 


Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Plant Purchases 
| Made by Utility 
Group Explained 


{ 
' 
| 


Transcript of Testimony at) 
Federal Inquiry in Minne-| 
sota Case Concerns Also 
Question of Write-ups 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 2 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commission 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, follow: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. For what amount does this No. 2 
purchase from L. W. DeBuys account. 

A. It aceounts for $5,151,445.94. 


Q. Can you tell us how this amount | 


A. The president of the Minnesota 


| tions, hours of operation and power. 


|days, Judge Robinson said that it is 
|“eonsistent with the assignment of sta- 


|that stations in the regional and local 
| categories primarily will be affected. 


law. The total operating cost of the| power & Light Company advised the 
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Insurance 


‘Plan Drawn to Give All States Danger Forecast 


Their Full Quota of Broadcasting) [y Estimates of a 


|Member of Radio Commission Announces Method He Will 


Soon Propose Will Not Cause Upheaval of 
Station Assignments 


Federal Radio Commissioner Ira E. 
Robinson announced orally Oct. 20 that 
he is drafting a “practical plan” by which 
all States and Territories now having 
less than their quotas of broadcasting | 
facilities as prescribed by law will be 
provided with equitable shares of sta- 


Declaring that the plan will be sub- 
mitted to the Commission within 10 


tions generally throughout the country.” 
He said that it does not involve an 
“upheaval” of station assignments, and 


Such States as Pennsylvania, Ohio, | 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan, which 
have less than their proportional share 
of facilities, would be brought up to) 
their quotas, as defined by the Commis- | 


fund for the period ending Dec. 31, 1929, 
was $64,427, of which $17,383 was 
charged to inspections, investigations 
and legal work. 

The fund reinsures large risks in ex- 
cess of $25,000 with the Northern and 
Dakota Trust Co., of Fargo. Pointing 
out that the reinsurer has not been called 
upon to pay a single claim Mr. Tunell 
stated that the premium charge of $2 
per $1,000 of reinsurance “appears to 
be excessive for the hazard involved.” 


Fraternal Rate Case 
Assigned for Review 


Supreme Court to Act in 
Suit Involving Changes of 
Modern Woodmen Rates 


A case involving the new rates and as- 
sessment methods for its mutual benefit 
insurance adopted by the head camp of 
the Modern Woodmen of America at its 
June, 1929, meeting will be considered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court announced, on Oct. 20, 
that the question of. its jurisdiction over 
the appeal of Jenkins et al. v. Talbot 
et al., No. 316, will be postponed until 
the hearing on the merits of the case. 


The suit was brought to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the new schedules by mem- 
bers objecting to the new plan and, ac- 
cording to the statement of jurisdiction, 
about 1,100,000 persons from 45 States 


|of the Union and the Dominion of Can- 
i ada were parties by representation. 


The abandoned plan of insurance, it 
ig pointed out, provided for the creation 


; of a benefit fund for the purpose of pay- 


ing death losses, the rate of assessment 
to be paid by each member being based 
upon his age at the time of his joining 
the society. By a by-law in 1929, how- 


ever, the rate of assessment was applied | 


to the attained age of the member and 


| Examiner that after careful examination 
of the property, the determination of 
value was a question of business judg- 
}ment as to its worth. 


On May 29, 1924, there were acquired, 
ostensibly from Lucien W. deBuys, the 
plants and other assets of three com- 
panies—Cuyuna Range Power Com- 
pany, Royalton Power & Light Com- 
pany, and Little Falls Water Power 
Company. Under the agreement of 
purchase, the net current assets of 
| these companies were to be assumed and 
deBuys was to pay or cause to be paid 
{to the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
| pany, or upon its order, $843,544.18 in 
cash. In consideration, the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company was to deliver 





to or upon the order of the American | 


|Power & Light Company, securities 
jamounting to $6,000,000, comprising 


1000,000 of preferred stock. 

. Will you tell us whether the 
jamount of $5,151,445.94 that had been 
Light Company as a cost of acquisition 
of the properties included any write-! 
up therein? / 

A. When the properties were acquired 
by the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany, under the deBuys agreement of 
May 27, 1924, it charged its plant and 
securities account with $5,151,445.94, 
which was represented to be the cost. 


Write-up Said to Be Represented 





write-up in excess of the cost of amounts 
at which the properties were recorded 
by the vendor companies. That is, im- 
| mediately preceding this purchase by the 
| Minnesota Power & Light Company, the 
predecessor companies, F 
;controlled directly by the American 
Power & Light Company, carried the 
same properties at a book value of $3,- 
112,334.84, and immediately subsequent 
to purchase the same properties were 
recorded on the books of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company in the amount 
of $5,151,445.94, or at an immediate 
increase of $2,039,111.10. t 

Q. Were there any securities issued 


pany which offset the write-up of $2,039,- 


$4,000,000 of mortgage bonds and $2,-! 


charged by the Minnesota Power &| 


An analysis of this entry discloses! 
| that $2,039,111.10 is represented by a| 


which were all| 


by the Minnesota Power & Light Com-| 


| 3,484, 5,600 (day only), 5,630, 400 w.; 


|all members joining after 1919 were 


111.10? , 
A. Yes. Against this the Minnesota 


1 t te of i - 
OGRE os Hee CHIPENS, ONES Zeke Of Sines: +Power& Light Company issued $2,000,000 | 


ance. It was also provided that certain 


| working frequency from ground station to | 


“light and power;| 


A wise | 


man asks no odds of his enemies, but | 
They | 


be 


aside in a special fund for use as a re- 
serve for certificates of insurance for 
all members becoming affiliated since 
1919. 

The Illinois Supreme ‘Court, the state- 
ment of jurisdiction points out, first 





‘ruled that the plan was arbitrary and | 
|discriminatory against the older mem- | 


bers (IV U. S. Daily, 2926), but upon 
rehearing this decision was reversed (IV 
U. S. Daily, 3645). Amendments to the 
by-laws whereby insurance rates are 


changed from an assessment basis to a, 


level premium basis are not arbitrary or 
unreasonable, it was ruled. 

| In its first opinion the court declared 
| 


June 22, 1893, which authorized the 
change but did not pass upon the point 
{on rehearing. The appellants claim that 


| tion to fire prevention,” Mr. Lewis said,| a classification under a void act of the 
| ‘because farm buildings are generally! Legislature was 


unconstitutional and 
| that the alteration in the reserve fund 


| being more or less isolated, they are; was an impairment of the obligation of 


| contract. 


‘Senate to Resume Debate 
On Regulation of Buses 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
|mergers if more than one of the ¢or- 
|porations is engaged in railroad trans- 
| portation, But the Senate Committee 
amendment added that no consolidation 
|}should be approved “if one or more” 
|of the corporations involved is engaged 
in railroad transportation. This lan- 
guage, Mr. Couzens declared, “is offered 
for the purpose of maintaining inde- 
pendent, untrammelled bus operation.” 

Senator Glenn proposed an amend- 
ment to strike out this portion added 
by the Committee, arguing that the rail- 
roads should not be prohibited from en- 
| gaging in motorbus transportation. Sen- 
ator Couzens declared that if the amend- 
ment were eliminated “the bus bill ought 
to be killed.” 4 

“A bus bill of that sort,” said the 
| Michigan Senator, “would be the most 
ineffective piece of legislation Congress 
ever enacted if the amendment of the 
|Senator from Illinois is adopted per- 
mitting the railroads to own and control 
and operate the bus lines.” : 

The Glenn amendment was rejected, 
27 to 21. 


Control of Federal Body 
Over Streams Is Construed 


| [Continued from Page 5.] 

Power Act is beyond comprehension, and 

is negatived by the provisions.” ‘ 
Mr. Russell’s brief also discusses the 

| propriety of including in the net invest- 

ment in the project taxes and interest 

upon the amounts paid for lands prior 


to the commencement of construction and 
holds that such taxes and interest should 
not be included in the net investment. 
Since there is a separate brief filed in 
behalf of Stone and Webster, Inc., in 
support of the power company’s conten- 
|tion that construction fees in the sum 








And remember that the | of $459,249.55 paid to Stone and Web-, cordin 


ster are proper fees, the solicitor has not 
discussed that question in the brief just 
filed but reserves it for a separate brief 
now being prepared. 


sums for the benefit fund should be set | 


unconstitutional the Illinois statute of | 


par value of its 7 per cent preferred stock 
‘to the American Power & Light Com- 
pany. These consisted of 20,000 shares 
of $100 par value per share; accrued divi- 
dends on the $2,000,000 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, or $21,777.77; and accrued 
interest on $4,000,000 of 6 per cent first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, or $17,- 
333.33. This accounts for the $2,039,- 
111.10. 

Q. What is the property involved in 
this purchase from the Pike Rapids 
|Power Company? 

A. It covers the purchase of the 
Blanchard Hydro-Electric Development 
for $3,797,640.82. 

Q. Did the agreement of purchase in- 
clude any provisions regarding the! 
amount of the consideration to be paid 
for the Blanchard Rapids Development 
by the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
‘pany to the Pike Rapids Power Co? 
| A, The amount of the consideration was 
limited to the claimed cost of the devel- | 
lopment to the Pike Rapids Power Com- 





| 


any. ; 
| Q. Included in the purchase price of 
| $8,797,640.82, are there certain amounts 
covering transactions between the Pike 


Column 2.) | 








[Continued on Page 11, 


Oklahoma Court Construes | 


| Compensation Cancellation ,. 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 20. 


| When an insurance carriér under the | 
| Oklahoma workmen’s compensation law, | 
‘in attempting to cancel a policy as pro- 
| vided in the statute which requires 10 
| days’ notice served on the employer by 
| personal service or by registered letter | 
to the employer’s last known address, 
sends notice of cancellation to the in-| 
sured by registered mail and the Motice | 
is not received but is returned to the 
| insurer at its direction, there is no can-| 
| cellation, the Oklahoma Supreme Court | 
| has held in the case of Rasberry v. R.| 
O. Knost & Sons et al., just decided. | 

The claimant had sustained an acci- 
‘dental injury after the alleged cancella- | 
| tion had taken place but before the ex- | 
|piration date. of the policy. Since the | 
court held the cancellation was ineffec- | 
tive, it remanded the case to the State 
Industrial Commission for an _ order | 
against the insurance company. 


|Massachusetts Report Shows | 
Indu&trial Accident Trend | 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
j Boston, Oct. 20. 


| The 17th annual report of the State 
|Department of Industrial Accidents | 
shows that during the year ending June | 
30, 1929, there was a slight increase in 
| the number of injuries reported, but there 
|/was a decrease in the number of tabu- 
latable injuries involving the loss of at 
least one day or one shift. 

A total of 160,183 accident reports 
were filed with the Department during 
|the year, it was stated, and of these 
60,195 were tabulatable injuries. Death 
resulted in 353 cases. 

Reports from insurance companies, ac- 
to the Department, show that 
payme 
count of injuries during the year total 
$9,461,962, of which $3,090,451 went for 


| cies 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke.; working | 


license, 


jing 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 
| 11,200, 16,900 and 22,160 ke., 1,500 w. 


|calling and working for itinerant aircraft; | 


s made and to be made on ac-| 


| sion, pursuant to the law, he said. Such 
| increases of facilities would naturally be 
| afforded existing stations in these under- 
| quota States, and new stations would 
|not be authorized except in areas that 
|have no radio service and where it is 


| absolutely necessary, he asserted. 
| Provisions Made by Davis 
| Equalization Amendment 


The Davis equalization amendment to | 
the radio law, Commissioner Robinson 
pointed out, provides that, as nearly as 
possible, there shall be an equal alloca- 
tion of broadcasting licenses, frequencies, 
periods of time for operation, and of | 
| station power to each of the five radio | 
zones into which the Nation is divided. 
The amendment provides also that the 
Commission shall make a “fair and equi- 
table allocation of licenses, wave length, 
time of operation and station power to 
each of the States” within each zone ac- 
cording to the population of each State. 

Pursuant to these provisions, the Com- 








On Radio and 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on broadcasting, wireless and 
amateur applications have just been an- | 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 


Pan American Airways, Inc., granted re- 
| newal of license, frequencies 333, 500, 414, | 
2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 8,015 ke., 12 w. | 
| WOA, Pan American Airways, Inc., North | 
Beach, N. Y., granted construction permit | 
for additional transmitter, 3,070, 5,690 kc., 
100 w., 6 a. m. to 6 p. M. j 

Modesto Irrigation District, portable, 
| California, granted construction permit, 
ote ke., 150 w. Not more than 1 hour each | 
| day. 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc.; Hopeville, near 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
| Douglas, Ariz.; El Paso, Tex.; Big Springs, 
Tex.; Tucson, Ariz.; Dallas, Tex.; Abeline, 
Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; Shreveport, La.; Bir- 
| mingham, Ala.; granted 12 construction per- 
mits for new transmitters, frequencies 278, | 
15} 


| 


w. for frequency 278. 


WSDC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; granted license, 278 ke. calling and 


itinerant aircraft; 15 w.; 3,238 ke. to be| 
used at such time as will not interfere with 
Canada, 5,600 ke., day only; 400 w. 

KHU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Warren, Alaska; KDJ, Daly, Alaska; | 
granted license, 500 ke., coastal calling; 
460 working; point to point, 272 kc., calling 
and working, WZE, Kanakanak; 222 ke. 
calling and working, other commercial sta- 
tions in same vicinity, 50 w. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, | 
Tuckerton, N. J., granted license, frequen- 


6,485, 8,350, 8,370, 12,520, 12,670, 12,820, 
13,210, 16,780, 21,700, 21,740, 21,780, 21,820 
ke.; 70 w. | 
KJJ, G. E. Maddox, Mary Island Light- 
house Station, Ketchikan, Alaska, granted | 
frequency 500, 460, 274, 50 w. 

power. 


KSA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., granted license, frequeptcies 500, 460, 
1,500; 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke.; work- 


Universal Air Lines, Inc., granted licenses 
for 5 planes, frequency, 3,106 ke., national 


3,484, 5,600 ke., Brown Chain; 50 w. 

Hancock Foundation College of Aero- 
nautics, NC 740 M, granted license, 3,106 
ke.; 10 w. power. 

KMP, Boeing Air Transport, Omaha, 
Nebr., granted modification of construction 
permit to change location from Port Crook, 
Air Mail Field, Omaha, to Municipal Air- 
port, Omaha, and extend completion date | 
to Dec. 1, 1930. 

WML, Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co., 
yville, N, Y., granted modification of | 
license to cover 4 new transmitters, 52 | 
Mackay frequencies; 5 kw., unlimited time. | 

WQDP, SAT Flying Service, Inc., Hape- 
ville, Ga., granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Aeronautical Radio, | 


ne. 

KMIC, Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from Inglewood to Hollywood; also 
move studio from Inglewood to Hollywood. 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corp. of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., granted construc- 
tion permit to move old transmitter to lo- 
eation of present transmitter to be used 
as an auxiliary to operate on 30 w. 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., granted construction 
permit to changes in equipment, increasing 
maximum power of equipment from 500 w. 
to 1 kw. 

WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corp., Spring- 
field, Conn., granted modification of con- 
struction permit approving location of stu- 
dio and transmitter location. 

KGRS, E. B. Fish (Gish Radio Service), 


| Charles H. Schultheis, New Rochelle, N. » 


| Mass.; 


mission on Aug 19 last adopted an 
analysis of the distribution of facilities, 
by units, based on preliminary popula- 
tion figures for the country made avail- 
able by the Bureau of the Census. A 
unit is defined as the equivalent of one 
full time station of 1,000 watts power, 
while a cleared channel station with 5,000 
watts power or more is computed at five 
units, 
other classes of stations are defined. 
Under these 1930 unit figures, the Com- 
mission announced that 23 States and 
the Territory of Alaska are over their 
quotas in varying degrees, while 25 
States and four Territories, are under 


| quota. 


Reduction Not Contemplated 
In Overquota States 
Commissioner Robinson stated that the 


purpose of his plan is to bring these | 


underquota States up to their proper 
positions. He said that his plan does 
not contemplate reducing the overquota 
States, and equalizing the distribution 
as the law specifies. That, he declared, 


|is a problem for the Commission to work | 


out at a later date. 


The Commission’s analysis shows that 
Pennsylvania is the most underquota 
State in the country, lacking 8.47 units. 
Porto Rico is 3.72 units under, Indiana 
3.46, South Carolina 3.12, Mississippi 3, 
Michigan 2.98, Alabama 2.89, Massachu- 


| setts 1.77, West Virginia 1.35, Wisconsin 


1.33, Wyoming 1.26, New Hampshire 
1.11, North Carolina 1.01, and 13 other 
States and three Territories less than 


}one unit under. 


Of the 23 States over quota, Illinois 
heads the list with 10.30 units in excess, 
followed by Texas with 6.55, Washington 
with 5.76 and Tennessee with 5.71. The 
remainder range from 5.32 units over to 
0.03 of a unit in excess, 


Decisions by Federal Commission 


Broadcast Petitions 


mission to move transmitter from St. Louis 
to Kirkwood, Mo., and -install equipment 
formerly used by KMOX. 

New amateur licenses granted: 

Norman R. Weible, Pine Beach, N. J.; 
Walter K. Powell, Kingston, N. Y.; William 
J. Stankewich, Windsor, N. Y.; Joseph Wil- 
liam Stephenson, Richmond, Va.; Laurence 
B. Stein Jr., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Julius 
Korany, Cranston, R. I.; Howard J. Kirby, 


| Burlington, Vt.; John G. Mahler, Belmont, 


Mass.; Charles E. Francis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry -R. Fischer, Hoxie, Ark.; M. B. And- 
drews, Dallas, Tex.; Waldo Haisley Jr., 
Taft, Tex.; Edwin R. Greene, Holdenville, 
Okla.; Wayne L. Lees, Washington, D. C.; 
William A. Stanford, Harrisburg, Pa.; John 
W. Schmidt, West Philadelphia, Pa.; Harold 
R. Glines, Norfolk, Va.; R. L. Wallace Jr., 
Cooledge, Tex.; H.. G. Gwaltney, Winston 
Salem, N. C.; R. A. Thompson, Miami, Fla.; 
R. I. Atha, Las Vegas, N. Mex.; Sheldon 
Drennan, Asheville, N. C.; James Freelain, 
New York City. 

Hans E. 


Inslerman, New York City; 


J. H. Nelson, Lawrenceville, N. J.; F. R. 
Mallalieu Jr., Aldan, Pa.; H. W. Eisenhart, 
York, Pa.; J. E. Raymond, Columbus, Ga.; 
W. A. Van Heiningen, Wilton, Conn. 

Almon A. Gray, Blue Hill, Me.; Robert 
D. Russell, Needham, Mass.; M. W. Jones, 
Newburyport, Mass.; G. De La Matyr, Baton 
Rouge, La.; J. H. Henderson, Spokane, 
Wash.; Karl RBossbach, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
LeRoy A. Jewell, Cumberland, Md.; A. L. 
Meyers, Cumberland, Md.; S. W. Beeman, 
Mt. Savage, Md.; James M. Krumm, Balti- 
more, Md.; William H. Crane Jr., Baltimore, 
Md.; Paul Edwards, Baltimore, Md. 


Granted renewal of amateur license: 

J. J. O’Connell, New Haven, Conn.; Ed- 
ward Abo, New York City; H. A. Barnacle, 
East Boston, Mass.; T. F. Conneen, Port- 
land, Me.; George R. Cogswell, Belmont, 
C. E. Hinchley, Worcester, Mass.; 
J. R. Lizotte, Lowell, Mass.; D. C. Paris, 
Dorchester, Mass.; C. C. Stephen Jr., 
Laurel Springs, N. J.; Theodore S. Brown, 
Whitman, Mass. 

F. S. Walteradorf, Bridgeport, Conn.; F. 


| W. Phillips, Springfield, Mass.; H. H. Stone, 


New Bedford, Mass.; A. J. Scherber, Read- 
ville, Mass.; Roy E. Johnson, Worcester, 
Mass.; B. Henry, Lincoln, N. H.; E. 
Buckmaster, Portsmouth, N. H.; W. E. 
Fowler, Arlington, Mass.; R. C. Carles, 
South Portland, Me.; R. A. Nystrom, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Sam Samour, South Boston, 
Mass, 

H. J. Maghan, Marlboro, N. J.; Harold 
Gross, Bronx, ‘N. Y.; F. V. Rice, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; H. Roberts, Deep Water, N. J.; 
F, J. Wolff, Westover, Morrisville, Pa.; P. 
S. Jones, Dallas, Tex.; Joseph A. O’Donnell, 
Oak Lane, Pa.; E. C. Bush, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
M. L. Long, Washington, D. C. 

Jack Cordover, New York City; George C. 
McClintock, Rahway, N. J.; G. C. Bluze, 
Grantwood, N. J. 


Applications dismissed: 

Alfred L. Setaro, Vicksburg, Miss., asked 
for construction permit for new station, 550 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
| son, Miss., asked for modification of license 
| to change frequency to 970 kc., 1 kw., un- 
limited. 

KMJ, James McClatchey Co., Fresno, 
| Calif., asked for modification of license to 
| change frequency to 1,400 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited, 


Applications denied: 


KONO, Mission Broadcasting Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., denied renewal of license to 


Proportionate unit ratings for | 


Utility Valuation 


Indiana Order Declares Fie- 


titious Bases for Issuance 
Of Securities May Result 
From Practice 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 20. 

Fictitious values as bases for the is- 
suance of stocks and bonds by pa~blie 
‘utilities are likely to result from the 
use of estimated costs to reproduce the 
properties, it was stated in a recent 
order of the Public Service Commission, 
authorizing the issuance of securities by 
| the Miami-Wabash County Telephone 
Company, Inc. 

“Values such as thus suggested would 
be fictitious in some of the properties 
involved herein,” the Commission said. 
“Therefore, the values found herein 
should be the Commission’s best judg- 


ment based upon all the evidences of 
value contained in the record.” 


| 





The Commission refused to permit the 
securities to be sold at a discount in view 
of the fact that the sole beneficiary of 
such discount would be a holding com- 
;Pany not subject to the Commission’s 
| jurisdiction, 
: Five Companies Controlled 

The Miami-Wabash Company applied 
for authority to issue its stock and bonds 
in exchange for the physical properties 
and all other assets of five other tele- 
phone companies. 

| The application sought permission to 
sell bonds at 94 per cent of par and pre- 
| ferred stock at 92 per cent of par. 
| “The Interstate Telephone & Telegraph’ 
Co., a holding company,” the Commis- 
sion’s order said, “now holds all of the 
stock in each of the five corporations a 
pearing in this cause as the sellers. It 
holds similarly as complete control of 
the Miami-Wabash County Telephone 
Company, Inc. 

“Therefore, the request means that 
the sole beneficiary of the discounts, ‘if 
; any, would be the Interstate Telephone 
| & Telegraph Co., over which this Com- 
mission exercises no jurisdiction. 

“The discounts suffered would be 
amortized below the line on the books 
of the Miami-Wabash County Telephone 
Company, Inc., which would be a book-. 
i keeping matter only and would have no 
|effect in fact, so far as the operating. 
company is concerned. 3 

‘Trading With Itself’ 

“The Interstate Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co. is trading with itself. There- 
fore, the Commission believes and finds 
that it should not authorize the discount 
requested, because the bonds and pre- 
ferred stock will not be sold to the pub- 
lic for the benefit of a corporation over 
which this Commission exercises juris- 
diction. The operating company exists 
on paper only and, therefore, will not be’ 
benefited by the discounts, if granted. 

“The bonds and preferred stocks will: 
be authorized to be exchanged at not less 
than par, only.” 
The petitioner submitted a valuation 


of one of the properties, that of the La- 
Fontaine Telephone Company, showing a 
cost to reproduce new of $105,105 and a: 
present depreciated value of $81,917. The, 
Commission’s engineers however, in a 
separate valuation, found the cost to re- 
produce new to be $89,917 and the de- 
preciated value to be $62,305. ’ 

The Commission found the fair value’ 
of this property to be $61,000, that of 
the Roann Telephone Company to be 
$60,000, and the aggregate value of 
three other companies to be $41,000. 
The issuance of $162,000 of securities 
was authorized. 

The Miami-Wabash company also was 
ordered by the Commission to maintain 
separate accounts for each of the five 
companies and to mak@ separate annual 
reports to the Commission, “to the end,” 
the Commission said, “that the property 
used in each of the operating utilities 
herein, the revenues resulting from 
their operation and the funds applicable 
to the maintenance and depreciation of. 
said companies may be kept without 
confusion from properties, proceeds and 
funds of each of the other companies 
similarly owned and poms’ by the 
Miami-Wabash County Telephone Com-: 
pany, Inc.” 
operate on 1,370 ke., 100 w., sharing with 
KGCI. 

In the following cases the applications 
were set for hearing; applicants failed 
to respond or enter appearances: ; 

William R. Turner and Basil Rizsonelli, 
Turner Music Co., Wallace, Idaho, asked 
for construction permit, 1,290 ke., 50 w. 

George N. Bragg, Wymoro, Nebr., asked 
for construction permit, 1,310 kc., 100 w. 

Walker Printing Co., McCook, Nebr., asked 
for construction permit, 1,210 kc., 62.5 w. 

Lola City Club, Lola, Ky., asked for con- 
struction permit, 830 ke., 1 w. 

The Smith & Phillips Music Co., E. Liver- 
pool, Ohio, asked for construction permit, 
1,370 ke., 100 w. 

Marysville Broadcasting Co., Inc., Marys- 
| ville, Kans., asked for construction permit, 
1,400 ke., 100 w. 

J. B. Kendall, Ruston, La., asked for con- 
struction permit, 1,370 ke., 75 w. 

Ruston Hardware & Furniture Co., Rus- 
ton, La., asked for construction permit, 
1,370 ke., 50 w. 

A. J. Bates, doing business as Bates Ra- 
dio & Electric Co., Caddo City, La., asked® 
for construction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w. 











Amarillo, Tex., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Nov. 1, 1930. 

WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, New 
York City, granted license, 1,010 kc., 250 w.; 
share with WRNY and WQAO-WPAP. 

FL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., 
granted license, 1,370 ke., 50 w., unlimited 


, time. > ey 
KFSG, Echo Park Evangelistic Assn., Los 


Angeles, Calif., granted authority to in- 
stall automatic frequency control. 

WGR, Radio Station, WGR, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; WMAK, WMAK Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., granted consent 
to voluntary assignment of license to Buf- 


WTAM, _WTAM, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WBAA, Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Ind., granted modification of license; exam- 
iner’s report ratified to increase power from 
500 to 1,000 w. day and 500 w. night. 

KFI, Earle C, Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted modification of construction 
permit to advance date to begin construc- 
tion from July 17 to Oct. 17 and extend 
completion date from Oct. 17 to Jan. 17, 
1931, 4 

KWK, Greater St. Louis Broadcasting 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., granted construction 


|falo Broadcasting Corp. 





| medical expenses. 


permit subject to tests of field strength by 
Supervisor and report thereon to the Com- 


MISSOURI-KANSAS -TEXAS RAILROAD. 
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| Hearings on Postal | 


Tanker Fleet of 259 Vessels 

_ Also in Operation, Fed- 
eral Officer Says in Re- 
calling Trade Growth 


Camden, N., J., Oct. 20.—American for- 
eign trade has grown to “vast propor-| 
tions,” Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, of 
the ‘Shipping Board, declared—at the 
launching of the S. S. “Exochorda,” and 
last year a total of 5,200 vessels repre- 
senting 30 countries, participated in) 
transporting passengers and freight. 

These vessels, Mr. Sandberg said, car- | 
ried more than 111,000,000.long tons of 
freight worth more than $8,000,000,C00. 
American flag vessels carried 45,400,000 | 
tons, he pointed out, which was nearly 
41 per cent of the total. This is “a 
substantial gain over the amount carried | 
in the decade prior to 1914,” he said. 


Growth Of Service 

Discussing growth of the American 
Merchant Marine, the Commissioner said 
that at present 83 American flag lines 

rovide services and use 671 ships. There 
is also a tanker fleet of 259 vessels, he 
added, and the total gross tonnage op- 
erating in foreign and noncontiguous 
shipping is 5,500,000 tons. ~ 

“The Merchant Marine Act of 1928) 
is bearing fruit,” Mr. Sandberg declared. | 
“It has put new life into shipbuilding | 
and shipping, industries so essential to | 
the economic life and the welfare of the | 
Nation. From a relatively obscure posi- | 
tion but a short time ago, the United 
States now occupies second place in 
world shipbuilding activities, providing | 
employment in our shipyards and allied | 
industries for thousands of workers.” | 

Accomplishments to date are “only a! 
beginning,” the Commissioner asserted, | 
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Aviation 


Leases Scheduled 


Inquiry Is Tentatively Set to 
Start in Chicago About 


November 15 | ke 


First hearings by the select Senate | I, Gi 
Committee investigating post office | 
leases are tentatively set for the middle 
of November and will open in Chicago, 
according to information made available | 
at the Committee Oct. 20. YE 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
Committee chairman, is in his State 
where he has been participating in the Commerce 
campaign, it was said. John Holland, 
chief investigator of the Committee, who | 
has been working during the Summer 
months preparing for-the hearings, is 
now in Chicago gathering information. 

Chicago is the headquarters, it was 
pointed out, for the professional leasing 
company which was involved in the St. 
Paul, Minn., leasing case, the immediate 
cause of the investigation and the sub- 
ject of discussion in the report on_post 
office leases recently laid before Presi- 
dent Hoover by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown. 


Date Schedule Issued 
For Christmas Mail 


List Shows When Packages 
Destined for Foreign 


Lands Should Be Posted 





Commission’s decision 


new company, for authority to acquire 
control of the Great Northern and North- 


the Northern lines divorce themselves | 
of their joint control of the Chicago, | 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, will be} 


| Docket Nos. 6409 and 6410). | 


(A summary of the Commission’s ac- | 
| tion in reopening the case was published | 
in the issue of Oct. 18.) 

Reopening of the Great Northern- | 
Northern Pacific unification case was | 
ordered by the Commission as a result 
of petitions filed by practically all of the 
States traversed by the two lines, as well 
as by industrial, commercial and busi- | 
ness organizations, which opposed the 
Commission’s ruling. 

The chief ground of opposition was 
that a union of the two lines would form 
a virtual monopoly of the transportation 
facilities in the Northwest, with result- 
ant elimination of competition and lower- 
ing of efficiency of operation and service, 

Instructions as to the latest day on Which would lead to injury of ‘industrial | 
which articles destined for foreign Seneneet in the territory involved. | 
countries should be maiied to insure de- t was contended that many parties de- 


: z siring to be heard during original hear- 
livery on or before Christmas Day were ings in the case, were not afforded oppor- 
made public Oct. 20 by W. Irving 


b { tunity to do so. Employes of the rail- 
a Second Assistant Postmaster roads, themselves, took the position that | 
eneral. 


: they had not been afforded opportuni 
Kenya and Uganda and Mozambique, | ¢o testify. nee 


| of the Great Northern Pacific Railway, a | 


jern Pacific railroads, on condition that | 
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Postal Service 


switching charges for movements be- 
tween the lines. 

“Every local point on the Northern line 
would automatically become located on 
the enlarged system, and the unification 
would thus tend to broaden the markets 
available to shippers, particularly to the 
shippers of timber.” | 

The Commission said that it was not) 


Milwaukee system. The record fails to | 
show,” it was pointed out, “that the| 
friendly relations between the Northern 
lines in the past has injured the Mil- | 
weukee in obtaining through traffic. The | 
effect of this closer union, if it affecta | 
other, carriers at all, will proba’ ty be lost | 
in the general growth and development | 
of the Northwest. 


Broadening of Markets 
Claimed for Unification 


“Vigorous opposition to the applicants’ | 
proposal was offered by the protestants, 
particularly by the Milwaukee interests, 
on the theory that the grouping of strong 
roads contemplated would create a sys- ' 
tem that would dominate the Northwest, 
and would effectually prevent any subse- 
quent group of comparable size and 
strength.” 

In this connection, the Commission 
pointed out that such opposition con- 
templated the inclusion of the Burlington 
System. “In view of the consolidation 
plan which has now been promulgated, | 
this evidence need not be further dis- 


Further Evidence to Be Taken in Plan 
For Great Northern Pacific Merger 


* 


C. Will Reopen Hearings as Result of Protests Filed 
Against Consolidation It Has Sanctioned; History of Unifi- 
cation Efforts Dating Back to 1893 


The issues involved in the Interstate+ment of both roads; the elimination of+conditions, and held the record open for | 
of | 
| Feb. 22, 1930, approving the application | 


compliance with these provisions. They 
were: : 

“1, That the Burlington shall be di- 
vorced from control by the Northern 
companies within a reasonable period of 
time, such period to be stated as nearly 
as may be practicable. 

“2. A bona fide and feasible plan for 


\ the acquisition and operation of the so-| 
,reconsidered by the Commission at re-| convinced “that a closer union of the| called short lines of railroad named in 
opened hearings in the case (Finance| Northern lines presages injury to the | System No, 12 of the consolidation plan, 


except such thereof as may be found by 
us upon this record or from a subsequent 
showing, not to be required by the pres- 
ent or future public convenience and 
necessity. 

“3. A comprehensive program and 
statement of proposed policy in the mat- 
ter of unified operation of terminals, or 


| its equivalent, as heretofore explained. 


“4, Suitable assurance that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 


road Company, upon fair terms, may | 
|have access from Spokane to Portland 


and intervening points over the lines of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Company, as provided in the said plan of 
consolidation.” : 

These conditions were to be met by the 
filing of a supplemental plan for the ap- 
proval of the Commission, which would 
alter the original application only in so 
far as to comply with the conditions im- 
posed. No such plan has yet been filed 
with the Commission by the Northern 


| lines, although the decision was made in|! 


February, 1930. 
Reopening of the case for further con- 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 18 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 11759.—Meridian Traffic Bureau v. 
Director General, as Agent. Upon further 
hearing amounts of reparation due on ship- 
ments of sugar, in carloads, from New Or- 
leans, La., to Meridian, Miss., determined. 
Original report, 132 I. C. C. 477. 

No. 21638.—Lee Clay Products Company, 
Incorporated, v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. Findings in preyious report, 167 I. 
'C. C. 630, modified so as to exclude from 
the territory to which rates were pre- 
scribed on sewer pipe and related articles, 
in carloads, from Clearfield, Ky., destina- 
tions on the lines of the Chesapeake & 
| Ohio and Norfolk & Western, except the 
Durham and Winston-Salem divisions of 
the Norfolk & Western. 

No. 22344.—Mead Johnson and Company 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Carload 
and less-than-carload ratings in official and 
southern classifications on prepared foods 
not otherwise indexed by name found ap- 
plicable to Mead’s Dextri-Maltose, and not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 22515.—Jones Monumental Works v. 
| Great Northern Railway. Carload rates on 
rough granite from Rockton, S. C., and 
South Ryegate, Vt., to St. Cloud, Minn., 
found unreasonable but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22617 and related cases.—Durr Drug 
Company v. Illinois Terminal Company. 
Carload rates on glass bottles, one gallon 
}or less in capacity, from Alton, Ill., and 
| Gas City, Ind., to Montgomery, Ala., found 
| unreasonable prior to May 20, 1930. Pres- 
| ent rates found not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 
| No, 22649 and related cases.—Atlantic 

Paving Company v. Richmond, Fredericks- 

urg & Potomac Railroad. 1. Carload 
| rates on sand from Massaponax and Pud- 

dledock, Va., to Paschall, N. C., found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates found unrea- 

sonable, but not otherwise unlawful. 2. 

Reasonable rate for the future prescribed 
|from Massaponax. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 22653 and related cases.—Pine Glass 
Corporation v. Georgia Railroad. Rates 
|on glass fruit jars, in carloads, from Ok- 
;mulgee, Okla., to Augusta, Cornelia, and 
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California Keeps 


‘Lead in Total of 
Planes and Pilots 


‘Department of Commerce 
Says Increase in Licensed 
Aircraft Was 880 in Three- 
Months Period 


| The number of licensed and identified 
aircraft in the United States increased 
by 880, and the number of licensed pilots 
rose by 1,384 in the three months ended 
Sept. 30, according to’ a statement just 
issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

California continued to lead all the 
States in both number of aircraft and 
number of pilots. ; 
| Three months ago there were 6,684 
llicensed aircraft and 3,089 identified 
| planes; 5,388 transport pilots, 1,880 lim- 
ited commercial pilots, 133 industrial 
| pilots, 5,640 private pilots. The largest 
increase in pilots was in the privat 
|group, which jumped 970. The ind. 
trial pilots group dropped off 35, but 
| both of the other classes gained. 

A summary of the figures, prepared by 
the Aeronautics Branch, follows in full 
= 





: “4 
study just completed by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
| Commerce shows that on Sept. 30, 1930, 
there were 14,425 aircraft pilots holding 
licenses issued by the Department. ai 
also shown that 977 gliders, 118 glider 
pilots, and 8,979 mechanics had been li- 
censed, and 8,893 aircraft had been li- 
| censed or identified. 

This study not only shows the number 
|of aircraft, pilots, and mechanics in each 
' State, but also the number in foreign 
countries and possessions of the United 

States holding licenses issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is shown that New York was first 

‘on the list of licensed or identified air- 


sideration will provide ample opportunity | Toccoa, Ga., found unreasonable. Repara- 
aS § | for all questions in doubt to be cleared up| tion awarded. 
| The Commission made its approval of and open the way for a new decision’ No. 22699.—Gulf Red Cypress Company 
‘the merger plan contingent upon four | without conditions. v. Aleolu Railroad. Three carloads of 


—=—_—~&~-—~==asemrw7r7=>>_-rrreres>~>S®>00—0_._000 0 0p he maple lumber shipped from Gable, 
Output Curtailed by Many Industries 


and as yet “we are not getting our fair) Rast Africa, lead the list in early mail- 
share of the carriage of our water-borne | ing requirements, mail for these desti- 


SE, ictas tad Ser oan (See ne ee nee eae 


aware that it is “unsound economics” to 
permit competing powers to control the 


The application of the Great Northern | cussed,” it was said. 
Pacific Railway to acquire control of the | 
| nz : .” Northern lines was filed with the Com- 
| Nov. 14 to assure delivery by Christ-| mission on July 5, 1927, and hearings 

mas. ie ‘was| ee held during 1928. Acquisition was 


} Due to customs formalities, to be eff b es tyes 
transportation of foreign trade. nouncement states, which must, in most tp. cme pone ngs mage Se A 


European trade in 1929 had increased | cases, be complied with in connection 


craft, with 1,119, but California had the 
largest number of pilots, mechanics, 
|gliders and glider pilots; having 2,685 
| pilots, 1,663 mechanics, 187 gliders and 
|45 glider pilots. This State also had 
'1,082 aircraft, which was the second 
largest in number. [Illinois was third in 


C., to East York, Pa., found to have 
| been misrouted. Rate charged found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


50 per cent over the 1910-1914 period,| with parcel post packages, it is difficult 


of the two lines to be acquired. It was 


Mr. Sandberg said. The increase in South | 
American trade, he said, is 200 per cent, | 
in African trade is 325 per cent and in 
the Asiatic trade is 380 per cent. 

The conclusion of Mr. Sandberg’s ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of | 
1920 our Government took definite ac-| 
tion toward strengthening our position 
in the transportation of our foreign trade 
by the inauguration and establishment 
of shipping services under the American | 
flag in essential trade routes with a view | 
of ultimately disposing of these services | 
to American citizens for private opera- 
tion. Most of the lines so established 
have been sold and those remaining will 
soon be disposed of. | 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 
greatly stimulated the sale of Govern- 
ment operated lines and is proving highly | 
beneficial to American shipping. 


Mail Contracts Aid 


The long-term mail contracts requir- 
ing the construction of new ships will 
place us on a more nearly equal footing | 
with our competitors who have built 
nearly 10,000,000 tons during the last 10 | 
years while we were developing our serv- , 
ices, making use of the ships produced j 
as a result of the war shipbuilding pro- 
gram. | 

A few illustrations which are striking 
examples of the expansion of our ship-| 
ping can be briefly stated by pointing | 
out that in 1914 there were six Ameri- | 
can-flag ships of 70,000 gross tons op- 
erating in the trade with Europe. To- 
day there are over 230 ships of 1,500,000 | 
gross tons. | 

In the trade with South America we 
had five ‘ships 0f23,000 gross tons. To- 
day we have 90 ships of 550,000 gross | 
tons. | 

We had no American-flag ships in the 
trade with the African Continent in 1914. | 
Today we have 22 ships of 125,000 gross | 
tons. | 

In 1914 there were five ships flying 
the American flag operating out of Pa- 
cific coast terminals to the Far East. | 
Today there are 140 ships of 1,000,000 | 
gross tons operating in the trade with! 
Asia. The trade increase of these areas 
shows a substantial expansion over the| 
pre-war period. 

Comparing the 1910-1914 period with 
that of 1929, our trade with Europe has | 
increased 50 per cent; with South Amer- | 
ica 200 per cent; with Africa 325 per} 
cent, and with Asia 380 per cent. 





American-Flag Lines 

At the present time there are 83 
American-flag lines in established serv- | 
ices consisting of 671 ships totaling 
3,866,000 gross tons. In addition to} 
these vessels we have the tanker fleet 
of 259 vessels of 1,712,000 gross tons 
operating under the American flag, mak- | 
ing a total of 930 vessels of over 5,500,- 
000 gross tons operating in the foreign | 
and noncontiguous trades. 

To what great proportions the volume 
and value of our foreign trade has grown 
can best be appreciated by the fact that} 
last year a total of 5,200 vessels of 
nearly 24,500,000 gross tons, flying the 
flags of 30 countries, participated in the 
transportation of passengers and freight; 
the commerce movements passing | 
through 177 American ports and 1,400 
foreign ports. 

These vessels carried over 111,000,000 | 
long tons of freight, valued at over $8,- | 
000,000,000 and the estimate arrived at 
for the combined passenger and freight 
bill totaled $1,100,000,000. American-flag 
vessels carried 45,400,000 tons, or nearly | 
41 per cent of the total. This is a sub- 
stantial gain over the amount carried 
in the decade prior to 1914. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 is 
bearing fruit. It has put new life into 
shipbuilding and shipping, industries so! 
essential to the economic life and the 
welfare of the Nation. From a relatively 
obscure position but a short time ago 
the United States now occupies second 
place in world shipbuilding activities, 
providing employment in our shipyards 
and allied industries for thousands of 
workers throughout the entire country. 

Competition Growing 

The competition in world markets is | 
constantly growing keener and to meet 
this competition we must provide an 
efficient transportation system owned and 
controlled by American citizens, operat- 
ing to and from the countries with which 
we do business. The element of per- 
sonal contact should not be overlooked 
in business today, particularly when the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


further proposed by the new company to |} 

, = : | 
quired to assure delivery and such arti- ee ee ee the Spokane, Portland | 
cles should be mailed in advance of the = 


date given whenever possible so as to! Total Mileage of System 


connect with earlier steamers and avoid be 
delay due to congestion in foreign post Would Exceed 15,000 | 
By application in Finance Docket No. 


offices. 

_ As information respecting the sail- 6419 the Great Northern Pacific sought 
ing of steamships from the United permission to issue 4,970,976 shares of 
States to foreign ports is not available ¢ommon stock, without par value, to be | 
exchanged share for share for stock of 


at this time, the dates shown in the list 
are based upon the time required in| the Great Northeyn and Northern Pacific 
railroads. 


transit from the farthest point in con- 
tinental United States to each country Omitting the Burlington lines, which 
total more than 11,000 miles, the total | 


concerned, the announcement states. 
mileage of the system, as contemplated 


Following is the list made public by 
the Post Office Department: by the Commission’s decision, would be | 
15,287 miles. 


Aden . 
Argentina This is the third attempt to unify the 
Australis .: Northern lines, proposals to do so having 
Serprie picts been made in 1893 and 1901. Both projects 
oo ands failed because of adverse decisions of the 
aa. _ Supreme Court of the United States, 
Belgian . based upon consideration of the competi- 
ee tive nature of the lines. 
en The instant application contemplates 
Srenit ,control of the Northern lines not only 
aiecks by stock ownership, but by lease, as well. 
at cen a tae: Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, in a | 
Cape Verde Islands ........... Nov. separate opinion in the case, made the 
Gin , Point that such an acquisition was to all 
Chile | effects and consequences an actual con- 
Chins solidation, which should come before the | 
Cilambis Commission under, the consolidation pro- | 
Carta Rick vision of the Interstate Commerce Act 
nao rather than the “acquisition of control” 
Gaaras provision. 
ele ccknaehte The chief points brought out by the 
Danzig roads in favor of the unification plan is 
animate : that unified operation will effect large 
Dominican Republic .. savings in operation expenses through 
nce dar the elimination of duplicate facilities. 
Egypt Since such unification of facilities will 
ce result in an elimination of employes, the 
Estonia }employes themselves are opposed to the 
Finland |plan unless they are protected. 
acne In support of their proposal, and par- 
Germany ticularly in connection with the operat- 
Gibraltar ing economies anticipated, the Northern 
Greece lines lay emphasis upon the need for 
Grenada strengthening the Northwestern rail- 
Guadaloupe |roads, both because industrial conditions 
Guatemala demand that the cheapest possible trans- 
Guiana (British) portation be provided, and because the 
opportunity of these roads to improve 
their earnings has not kept pace with 


Guiana (Dutch) 
Guiana ‘French) 

| that of carriers in other sections of the 
country. 
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Haiti 

Honduras 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

India (British) 

Ireland (Northern) 

Irish Tree State 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 7 

Kenya and Uganda 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Liberia 

Luxemburg 

Maderia 

Malta 

Martinique 2 

Manchuria (Harbin) 

Mozambique 

Netherlands cvawes 

Netherland East Indies 

Newfoundland .. 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua (Bluefields). 

Nicaragua (Corinto). 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Palestine . 

Panama 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippine Islands . 

Poland ie 

Pete lee oc csasences 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Salvador El 

Scotland 

Siam 

Siberia 

Sierra Leone 

South Africa 

Spain . aaieaae 

Straits Settlements 

St. Kitts ; 

Sweden j Sea 5 | 

Switzerland 

Syria . 

Trinidad 

Turkey 

Turks Island .. 

Uruguay 5 

Union of Social 
Republics 

Venezuela 7 

Virgin Islands of the United 
States 

Yugoslavia 


_ 
= 90 
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| Milwaukee Road Foremost 
Objector to Merger Plan 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railway, which was reorganized 
several years ago due to its inability to 
meet its obligations, is the foremost 
objector to the proposed merger plan 
among the railroads. The Milwaukee con- 
tended during hearings in the case that 
no less than 50 per cent of the total sav- 
ings estimated by the Northern lines is 
dependent upon unification. 

In this connection the Commission 
said: “We recognize the affiliation exist- 
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| ing between these carriers, but we are not 


|convinced that a program of change and 
rearrangement as extensive as the one 
prepared by the applicants can be suc- 
cessfully carried out without complete 
| Unification, and single control of all fa- 
cilities.” 

Against it was contended by the Mil- 
waukee that an impairment of efficiency 
in operating management would accom- 
pany the creation of so large a system. 
| “We see no reason to treat this sugges- | 
| tion as other than a remote contingency,” 
| said the Commission in its decision. “In, 
|fact,” continued the Commission, “the 
; record shows that it is proposed to divide 
the combined Northern roads into two 
major divisions having approximately | 
equal mileages east and west of the Mon- 
| tana-North Dakota line, the eastern divi- | 
sion to have its headquarters in St. Paul 

|and the other division its headquarters at 
;some western point. Efficient operation 
| of the proposed system, and close contact 
between operating officials and the local 
public, reasonably may be expected from 
such a plan,” it was said. 

“Among the immediate advantages to | 
the public offered by the plan,” said the 
Commission’s report, “are quicker service | 
by use of shorter routes, and more expe- 
| ditious handling of cars at terminals; the 

substitution of one-line rates for higher | 
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effective use of team tracks, now avail- 
able for use to shippers only on one or 
the other line; augmented car supply by 
virtue of the availability of the equip- 


| building, and a municipal auditorium. 


@No large building projects were re- 


Operating in South Atlantic States 


Monthly Review of 


Publication of a review of the em- 
ployment situation as issued by the 
Department of Labor was begun in | 
the issue of Oct. 17, and continued 
Oct. 18 and 20. The section of the 
review dealing with the South At- 
lantic District proceeds as follows: 


North Carolina 


Part-time operations prevailed 
number of the major industries in 
State throughout September, 
large number of laborers; however, the | 
majority of the plants and factories| 
were in operation, offering some em-| 
ployment. to their forces. At the same ' 
time, quite a number of plants were 
temporarily closed, with no immediate | 
employment in prospect for the released | 
workers. Road construction and muni- | 
cipal improvements continued in fairly 
good volume and many men were en- 
gaged on the various projects under | 
way. A surplus of labor was apparent, | 
including building-trades men, clerical 
— textile-mill hands, and agricultural | 
abor. 


this 


| 
v 
South Carolina 

_ Columbia.—Several industrial estab- 
lishments operated on curtailed-produc-| 
tion schedules, affecting many workers. 
Two plants remained closed, affecting 
over 200 employes. Other plants main- 
tained fairly normal operations, employ- | 
ing their usual forces in most instances. | 
A slight surplus of labor was apparent. | 


|One haircloth textile plant is planning 


to enlarge its facilities. 
the cotton-textile 
overtime. 


Four units of 
industry operated 
In addition to building pre- 


|viously reported, contracts let during} 


the month included the erection of a 
high-school structure, an ice-cream fac- 
tory, a hotel, a church edifice, an office 


Charleston.—A small surplus of labor 
was evident; however, a slight shortage 
of skilled mechanics was reported. The 
majority of the local plants maintained | 
fairly satisfactory schedules and forces. | 
State highway construction furnished | 
employment to approximately 500 men. 


ported. 

Spartanburg.—The surplus of labor 
existing embraced textile-mill opera- 
tives, mechanics, and unskilled laborers. | 
The general level of activity in many 
of the local plants continued below | 
normal. Several miscellaneous estab- 
lishments were closed, and practically 
all of the units of the cotton-textile in-| 
dustry operated close to 50 per cent 
of capacity, affecting approximately 
12,000 employes. Plans are under way 
that will mean the elimination of night 
work in this industry. The construc- 
tion of a sewage-disposal plant to cost 
$900,000 furnished employment to 
nearly 400 men. A number of laborers! 
were being absorbed in cotton picking, 
with the supply of farm help in excess 
of requirements. 

Greenville.—The surplus of labor evi- 
dent at the close of September consisted | 


| chiefly of cotton-mill hands. While the | 


fine-goods textile establishments oper- 
ated on a day and night shift basis and 
the miscellaneous plants maintained 
fairly normal schedules and forces, prac- 
tically all of the cotton-textile mills 
continued on curtailed-production sched- 
ules. Several units of this industry | 
have eliminated night operations, caus- 
ing the release of a number of these 
workers. The volume of residential 
building was reported as about normal | 
for this season of the year. While no} 
new projects were started during the 
month, sewer and street paving and the | 
construction of county roads continued 
to employ a number of men. . There 
was sufficient labor of all classes avail- | 
able to meet requirements. 


v 
Georgia 


(No general summary issued) 
Americus.—Most of the lumber estab- | 


labor previously reported. Other plants) 
maintained fairly satisfactory schedules 
and forces. No new building projects 
were reported. Seasonal activity in the: 


Some Inactivity Noted in North and South Carolina in 


Labor Department 


cotton fields furnished employment to 
a number of workers. 
Atlanta.—Building-trades 


men, me- 


chanics, clerical help, and unskilled la-!| 


borers contributed to the surplus of 
labor. While nearly all of the local 
plants operated, part time obtained and 
a reduction of forces occurred in several 
miscellaneous establishments. Building 


in a! permits issued call for the expenditure | reasonable. 


of over $500,000. Highway construc- 
sorbed some of the surplus of unskilled 
labor. 


in 
of the units of the lumber and allied 
lines, and in the railroad repair shops, 
affecting approximately 3,500 workers. 
One furniture factory and two clay- 
products plants remained closed. Other 
local establishments operated at a fairly 
steady level, with close to normal forces 
engaged. The surplus of labor reported 
included mechanics, clerical help, and 
those usually employed in the lumber 


and clay-products industries. New build- 


| ing projects at a value of $130,000 were | 
| started during the month. 


The supply 
of labor in all lines was ample to meet 
the demands. 

Savannah —The surplus of labor re- 
ported was particularly noticeable among 
building-trades men and railroad shop 


Most of the local plants re- | 


ported close to normal operations and 
orces. Work was started on the erec- 
tidn of a new $500,000 post-office building 
which will furnish employment to a num- 
ber of skilled and unskilled workers. 
Valdosta.—The labor supply and de- 
mand were fairly well balanced through- 
out September. 
plants were in operation with close to 
normal forces engaged. Agricultural 


| work provided employment for many 


laborers. 


Rome.—The industrial employment sit- | 


uation was reported as gradually ap- 
proaching normal. Practically all plants 


resumed full-time operations in Septem- | 


ber, and only a slight surplus of labor 
was ‘apparent. Very little building re- 
ported. Sufficient farm help available 
for the demands. 


v 
Florida 


(No general summary issued.) 
Jacksonville——While a general surplus 
of labor was apparent, unskilled work- 
ers predominated. The citrus plants 
expect to resume seasonal operations in 
the next 30 days and should furnish em- 
ployment to nearly 1,800 workers. A 


new mayonnaise factory will enter pro-| 


duction early in October, and several 
other new enterprises, now nearing com- 


pletion, are expected to start operations | 


Total Production of 


Showed Pronounced Gain for Month 


Practically all of the} 


No. 22910.—H. Rubenstein Company, In- 
corporated, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rate charged on used and reclaimed cattle, 
hog, and horse hair, curled, in carloads, 
; from Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y., for 
' export, found inapplicable; applicable rate 
found unreasonable. Waiver of outstand- 
ing undercharges authorized and reparation 
awarded. 


No. 22961.—Jefferson Lumber Company v.! 
Northern Railroad. | 


Alabama, Tennessee & 


Carload of lumber from Aliceville, Ala., to | 


Ridgway, Pa., found misrouted. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23269.—Edwards Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
Rates charged on steel ceiling, other than 
enameled, steel shingles, flat galvanized 
| steel sheets, paint, and printed matter, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to Dallas, Tex., found not un- 


Complaint dismissed. 


affecting ajtion under way to cost $104,000 ab-|in the next 30 days and will furnish em- 


ployment to approximately 170 workers. 
Building included an office structure to 


Macon.—Part-time schedules obtained | cost $250,000, a store, and ground was} 
several cotton-textile mills, in most} broken for the erection of a rubber-tire | 


warehouse, with ample labor available 


for all requirements. There was a slight | 


‘surplus of farm help reported. 
Orlando.—The employment 
| was described as satisfactory. 


situation 


plants maintained a fair level of activ- 
\ity, with close to normal forces engaged 
‘in most instances. A slight surplus of 
|labor was apparent at the close of the 
month. The farmers reported an ample 
supply of help. . . 

Ocala.—Practically all trades contrib- 
uted to the surplus of labor that pre- 
vailed. A number of lime establishments 


|operated part time, affecting nearly 100 | 


|employes, and several remained closed, 
affecting approximately 500 workers. 


a fair level of activity, with close to nor- 
mal forces engaged. The harvesting of 


the heavy citrus crop, soon fo start, | 


should furnish employment to several 
hundred workers, which will materially 
improve the general employment situa- 
| tion. 
| Bartow.—Seasonal operations are to 


start in the canning factories about the | 


middle of October. With few excep- 
| tions, most of the local plants were in 
|operation with their normal forces en- 
gaged. The units of the cigar industry 
|operated with somewhat reduced forces, 
but expect to take on a full complement 
of employes in the near future. Build- 
ing included a $7,500 gas filling station 
and several dwellings. There was a sur- 


month, 

Fort Lauderdale.— Practically all of 
the local plants were reported in opera- 
tion throughout September. Agricultural 
work absorbed some labor. A large sur- 
plus of migratory workers was apparent. 
Approximately 450 men continued to be 
employed on building and the construc- 
tion of the Port Everglades terminal rail- 


Federal highway. 

The report of conditions in other 
sections of the country will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 22. 





Bituminous Coal 


Average Daily Output of Anthracite Dropped 11 Per Cent, 


Bureau of Mines Declares 


The average daily soft coal output went 
up more than 11 per cent, in September, 
as compared with August, according to 
a report just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 

The total bituminous production of 
the month was 38,632,000 net tons, and 
the anthracite output is estimated at 
5,293,000 net tons. The report follows 
in full text: 

The total production of soft coal for 
the country as a whole during the month 
of September, with 25.3 working days, 
amounted to 38,632,000 net tons, as 
against 35,661,000 tons during the 26 days 
of August. The average daily rate of 


| two-line rates affecting a considerable! lishments that have been closed for|°Utput in September was 1,527,000 tons. g 
jamount of traffic in sand, gravel, grain, some time resumed part-time opera-|Compared with the average daily rate|000 net tons. Compared with the output 
| hay, pulpwood, li¥estock, etc.; the more |tions, absorbing much of the surplus in August, this shows an increase of 155,-|in the preceding week, this shows an in- 


000 tons, or 11,3 per cent. 

The production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite during the month of September 
is estimated at 5,293,000 net tons. The 


average daily rate of production in Sep- 
tember was 211,700 tons, a decrease of 
26,300 tons, or 11.1 per cent, from the 
| August average. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 11, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 


estimated at 9,502,000 net tons. Com-| 


pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 198,000 
tons, or 2.1 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with 
that of Oct. 11 amounted to 11,729,000 
tons. \ 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Oct. 11 is estimated at 1,907,- 


crease of 370,000 tons, or 24.1 per cent. 
| Production during the week in 1929 corre- 
| sponding with that of Oct. 11 amounted 
to 1,884,000 tons. 


Most of the other industries maintained | 


No building projects were reported. | 


plus of farm help at the close of the} 


way, the Florida coastal canal, and a} 


the number of aircraft, pilots, and me- 
|chanics; having 585 aircraft, 831 pilots, 
and 550 mechanics. Illinois and Ohio 
i were tied for second place in the ug 
‘ber of glider pilots, each having 13. 


‘Switching Rate Proposals 


Of Detroit Road Suspended 


By an order entered Oct. 17 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 3524, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 18, 1930, until 
May 18, 1931, the operation of certain 
‘schedules proposing to increase the 
| switching charges of the Detroit and 
Mackinac Ry. Co., for switching loaded 
cars to or from its connection with the 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, R. R. at 
Alpena, Mich. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 20 mace public decisions in rate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22958.—Robert Burns Lumber Com- 
pany v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway. Charges for switching in- 
terstate carload shipments of brick at 
Michell, S. Dak., found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22706.—Carter Grocery Company v. 
| Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway. 
Rate on bulk cabbage, in carloads, from 
Heywood, Longoria, Combes and Donna, 
Tex., to Sheffield, Ala., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21722 and Related Cases.—Arcade 
Manufacturing Company v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Carload rates 
on petroleum products, from points in 
Arkansas, Lofisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Dubuque, Iowa, and points in 
northern Illinois, found not unreasonable 
land complainants found not damaged as a 
result of any undue prejudice that may have 
existed. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 23825, Sub. No. 1.—Linton Lumber 
Company, Cambridge, Ohio, v. The Baltimore 
& Ohio. Against the application of lumber 
rates on shipments of logs from points in 
Virginia and West Virginia to destinations 
in the Cincinnati Switching District as un- 
| just, unreasonable and excessive. 

No. 23901.—Oklahoma Millers Association, 
Oklahoma City, v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Re. Against provisions as to transit 
in Item 100, Santa Fe Tariff I. C. C. No. 
10909 whereby rates based upon the total 
distance traversed by shipments of grain and 
|grain products are applied on shipments 
originating on the lines of the defendants 
in Oklahoma and the Panhandle in Texas, 
transited at milling points on the Atchison 
|in Oklahoma and the products transported 
to destinations on the Gulf and the Pan- 
handle and connecting lines in Texas were, 
are and will be unjust and unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to complainants and pre- 
ferential of competitors located on the lines 
of the Gulf in Oklahoma and Texas. 

No. 23912.—Malleable Iron Range (ophp- 
| pany Beaver Dam, Wis., v. The Ann AMpor 
Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable com- 
bination rates on moulding sand from 
Elnora, Glenmont and Albany, N. Y., t 
Beaver Dam. * 

No. 23913.—Tilghman Lumber Company, 
Sellers, S. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Against a rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of lumber, Sellers, S. 
C., to Lenoir, N. C., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable and not lawfully applicable. 

No. 23913, Sub. No. 1.—Southern Lumber 
Company, Laurens, S. C., v. Atlantic & Yad- 
| kin Railway. Against the application of a 
mileage commodity rate of 22 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of lumber from 
Orangeburg, S. C., to Sanford, N. C., as 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded a rate of 17 cents contemporane- 
ously applicable between points in the same 
general territories. ‘ 

No. 23913, Sub. No. 2.—Tilghman Lum- 
ber Company, Sellers, S. C., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
combination rates on shipments of lum- 
ber from Sellers, S. C., to Chase City, Va. 

No. 23913, Sub. No. 3.—Bennett-Walker 
Lumber Company, Johnsonville, S. C., v. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rate on shipments of lumber to 
Beckley, W. Va. 

No, 23914.—The O. A. Smith Agency; Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, v. Boston & Albany, Rail- 
road. Against carload and less than car- 
load minimum weights on fresh and frozen 
fish, from Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Port Clinton, Vermillion, Painesville, Lorain, 
Cleveland and Ashtabula,’ Ohio, Erie, Pa., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Oswego, New York and Bos- 
ton to points in Ohio and Kentucky as un- 
just and unreasonable. y 

No. 23910.—Rhinehart and Dennis, Char- 
lottesville, Va., v. Greenville & Northern 
Railway. Against rate of $7.80 per gros 
ton, on carload shipments from Hellam‘ 
8. C., to Blue Ridge, Ga., on shipments % 
old steel railway track material, as un 


With few 
\exceptions, practically all of the local | 
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Difficulty Found | 
In Retirement of , 


‘ Federal Bonds. 


‘Treasury Finds Quotations 


In Market Higher Than It 


Wants to Pay Under Sink-, 


ing Fund Law 


The Departntent of the Treasury is 
having some difficulty in retiring public 
debt securities under sinking fund pro- 


visions of the Liberty Loan Acts. because ' 
of the high prices at which all Federal | 


| Finance 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 17 
Made Public Oct. 20 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,083,204.47 
1,319,117.06 


4,165,561.77 
440,208.12 
$7,948,081.42 
51,363,000.00 
++ 261,118,697.18 


| $320,424,778.60 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 


‘ 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$6,614,355.22 
17,484,962.21 
267,661.30 








issues are now quoted, according to an 
oral statement Oct. 18 in behalf of the 
Department. Market quotations on the 
Government issues range from one to 12 
points above the par of the issues and 
to obtain those securities for retirement 
the Treasury would have to pay what is 

_regarded as too great a premium. 

« Information made available at the 
Vreasury was that the Department had 
been able to buy only $65,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities for retirement under 
sinking fund provisions during the first 
three and one-half months of the current 
fiscal year. In the corresponding period 


of the last fiscal year, $244,364,000 of se- | 


curities had been acquired and retired 
with sinking funds. 

The sinking fund for the current fiscal 
y@ar aggregates approximately $445,- 
060,000. Its total increases yearly under 
the terms of the statute which set aside 
money for the purpose and provides for 
appropriations to cover the obligation 
each year. 


Change of Conditions 


Heretofore, the Treasury has been able | 


_to buy Government issues without diffi- 
culty because of money market and stock 
market conditions. This was the case 


during the early part of the last fiscal | 


year, or that period prior to the stock 
market crash. During that time bond 
prices were low because of the call for 
money in stock dealing. Consequently 
the Treasury bought back many of its 
bonds for the sinking fund at or below 
par. 


The reverse of this condition obtains 


at the present time and has obtained | 


since the opening of the current fiscal 

on July 1, last. There is no infor- 
Xion as to what the future may hold 
and the Treasury’s position is one of 
waiting to buy at the best prices avail- 
able during the year. 

The Treasury is unwilling to discuss 
what plans it is considering to circum- 
vent the problem that it has, and the po- 
sition, further, is that it has several 
months yet in which to decide what ac- 
tion should be taken. 


Changes in Status 
natin 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Oct. 18 
were announced Oct. 20 by the Federal 
Reserve Board as follows: 

Application to organize received: 

The National Bank of Argyle, 

apital, $50,000. Correspondent, Crosb 
“Hopkins, Argyle, N. Y 
Application to organize approved: 


N.” %,, 
y J. 


First National Bank in Forest City, N. | 


C., eapital, $50,000. Correspondent, G. B. 
Harrill, Forest City, N. C. 
Charter issued: 


The First National Bank of Polo, IIl., cap- 
ital, $50,000. President, Roy H. Griffin; 
cashier, B. H. Unangst. 

Voluntary liquidations 

The Second National Bank of Browns- 
ville, Pa., capital, $125,000; effective Sept. 
30, 1930. Liquidating agents, Earl Huston 
and T. A. Waggoner. Absorbed by 
Monongahela National Bank of Brownsville, 
Pa. 

The First National Bank of Mead, Colo., 
capital, $25,000; effective July 3, 1930. Ab 
sorbed by The First National Sank of Lon. 
mont, Colo. 

The Security National Bank of Dewey, 
Okla., capital, $25,000; effective June 2, 1930. 
Liquidating agent, Ernest Koester, Dewey, 
Okla, Absorbed by The First National 
Bank of Dewey, Okla. 


The Blue Hill National Bank of Milton, 
Mass., capital, $100,000; effectivy. Sept. 30, 
1930. 
and Charles S. Pierce, Milton, Mass. Suc- 
ceded by Blue Hill Bank & Trust Company, 
Milton, Mass, 

The First National Bank of Deerfield, 
Wis., capital, $30,000; effective Oct. 15, 1930, 
Liquidating agent, E. J. Helmicks, Deer- 
field, Wis. Absorbed by The Bank of Deer- 
field, Wis. 

Consolidation: : 

The Virginia National Bank of Norfolk, 
Va., capital, $600,000,-and Virginia Bank & 
Trust Company, Norfolk, Va. Consolidated 
under act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 
25, 1927, under the charter and corporate 
title of “The Virgiffa National Bank of 
Norfolk,” No. 9885, with capital stock of 
$600,000. he consolidated bank has two 
~branches, which were in lawful operation 
‘on Feb. 25, 1927. One branch, in the City 
of Norfolk, was a branch of The Virginia 
National Bank of Norfolk, and the other 
branch, in the Town.of Virginia Beach, Va., 
was a branch of Virginia Bank & Trust 
Company. 
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The, 


Liquidating agents. Jesse B. Baxter | 


}amount of discount. 


Panama Canal 17,872,88 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
| fund 
| Civil 
fund 7 
Investment of trust funds 


special ac- 
474,940.98 


ee 35,611.26 
service 
31,643.71 
258,848.68 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
| tures 
Balance today 


| $25,185,796.24 
123,939.00 
295,115,043.36 


$320,424,778.60 


‘Loans, Investments 


| And Deposits Higher | 


Federal Reserve Statement of | 
Condition of Member 
Banks During Week | 


| 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- , 
tion statement of weekly reporting mem- | 
ber banks in leading cities on Oct. 15, | 
made public Oct. 20, shows increases for 
the week of $107,000,000 in loans and, 
‘investments, $210,000,000 in net demand | 
deposits and $37,000,000 in borrowings 
| from Federal reserve banks, and de-| 
‘ereases of $6,000,000 in time deposits 
and $5,000,000 in Government deposits. 

Loans on securities, which at all re-| 
porting banks were $10,000,000 below 
the' previous week’s ‘ctal, declined $23,- 
000,000 in the New York distrigt, $8,-| 
|000,000 in the Boston district and $5,- | 
000,000 in the Kansas City district, and | 
increased $31,000,000 in the Chicago dis- ' 
trict. “All other” loans increased $70,- | 
| 000,000 in the New York district, $8,- 
' 000,000 :a the Cleveland district and $61,- | 
| 000,000 at cll reporting banks, and de-| 
| clined $9,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- | 
| trict and $6,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
| trict. Ae F 

Holdings of United States Government ' 
\securities increased $23,000,000 in the| 
New York district and $26,000,000 at} 
| all reporting banks. Holdings of other | 
securities increased $9,000,000 each in! 
'the New York and Chicago districts, 
| $6,000,000:in the-Richmond district and | 
$29,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $76,000,000 on Ocr. 15; the 
principal change for the week being an 
increase’ of $32,000,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. | 
| (A summary of the principal as- 
| gets and liabilities, of weekly report= 
| ing member banks during the week 
| ended Oct. 15, 1930, will be found 
at the bottom of this page.) 





Plant Purchases of Utility 
| In Minnesota Described | 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

| Rapids Power Company and affiliated or 
associated companies? 

A. Yes. Included in the $3,797,640.82 
are large amounts covering transactions | 
|between the Pike Rapids Power Com- 
pany and its affiliated or associated com- 
panies. These transactions enabled the 
Pike Rapids Power Company to include 


‘as items of claimed cost, profits to it-|is $187,190.77 paid to the Electric Bond! with the trust 


self, to the American Power & Light | 
Company, and to other associated com- 
|panies in the Electric Bond & Share| 
|tamily, all of which were paid for in| 
cash by the Minnesota Power & Light} 
Company to the Pike Rapids Power 
Company. | 
| For example, included in the $3,797,- | 
640.82, the claimed cost of the develop- | 
{ment to the Pike Rapids Power Com- 
|pany, are also the following charges: 

1. A write-up in the properties of | 
$206,768.07, resulting in a profit of a) 
like amount to the Pike Rapids Power 
| Company. | 

Item 2, a discount of $338,400 to the 
| American Power & Light Company, rep- 
resegting a 10 per cent discount on $3,- 
384,000 of five-year 7 per cent notes of | 
the Pike Rapids Power- Company sold 
to the American Power & Light Com- 
pany. The actual cash advanced tg the 
Pike Rapids Power Company by the 
|American Power & Light Company | 
‘amounted to $3,045,600, and that is the 
difference between $3,384,000, the prin- 
cipal amount of notes, less $338,400, the | 
The $338,400 is a! 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Municipal Bonds 


Legal Investment har 


State of Illinois............... 
City and County of Denver, Colo.. 
Columbus, Ohio . 


City and County of San Francisco, Cal. Alhs 


Detroit, Mich. . . 


Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
New York State 


cp 
wee Ms 
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1958 
1944-50 
1948-54 
1964 
1959 
1942-60 


3.85% 
3.90 
3.90 
4.05 
4.10 
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| Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF 


| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67... 


'L & N RR unif 4s ’40 
| L&N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4's '31 


| Met Ed 1st & r 4%s D 68 SF 
| Met Ed 1st & r 5s C '53 SF.... 


} Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G '78.. 
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Treasury Operations 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


. 


The following information relates 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


banks in the States of New York, Cal 
aine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


New. York Market Quotations 


* 
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The State of New York: New York, Oct. 20 


to transactions on 
the State of New 


ifornia, Connecticut, 
Vermont—the only 


States Sales 
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Which Thous- 
Legal ands 
d 13 
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Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '3 
Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s '47.... 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF 
Amer T & T deb 5tes ’43 SF.... 


d 
bedeg 
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abdf 
abcdeg 
ab 

ab 
abef 
abcdefg 
abcd 
abcd 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abcdeg 
abcde 
abcde 
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d 
abcdf 


Ark & Mem Ist 5s ’64 

AT & SF gen 4s ’95 

AT & SF ev (exp’d of '05) 4s '55 
AT & SF ev deb 4's '48 

AT & SF Cal-Ar ist r A 4%s '62 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52 

B & O Ist 4s d July 1 748 

B & O cv (exp’d) 4%s '33 

B & O ref & gen A 5s '95...... 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95........ 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ’48 

Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 


Bn Cy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) 
BkIn 
CN 
CN 
CN 


Un G 1st & r A 6s '47.... 
Ry Gvt gty 44s ’54 

Ry Gvt gty 

Ry Gvt gty 

CN Ry Gvt gty 

C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s '40.... 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60..... 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 

C & O Ry Ist cons 5s 39 

O Ry gen 4'%s ’92 

Ry ref & imp A 414s '93 
Ry ref & imp B 414s ‘95 
Q RR Ill Div 4s ’49.. 
Q RR gen 4s ’58.... 
Q RR ist & ris A’7L 
t Ill RR ist cons 6s 34 
L RR Ist & gen 5s A 66 
RR 1st&g6sB d May 1 ’66 
NW Ry gen 5s ’87....,.. 
R Ist&r 4%s dMy 2 2037 
s & P Ry gen 4s ’88... 
s & P ist & r 4s '34.... 
J Sta gu ist 6%s C '63.... 
Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A’93 
Ch & StL 20 yr deb 414s'31 
StL r & imp 443s E77... 
& Mar Ry 1st gu 44s 35 SF 
ev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A '72.. 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 SF.. 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s 35... 
Consu P ist & Uni 5s C ’52... 
Cumber T & T Ast & g 5s '37.. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
Det Ed 1st&r 5s A ’40 due Jul 1 
Det Ed 1lst&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%%s '67 

Ed El Ill NY 1st cons 5s '95.... 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s 3 


Gt Nor Ry gen 5'%s B ’62...... 
Gt Nor Ry 4%4s D "6 

Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4's E77 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s ‘61 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40... 
Ili Bell T ist & r 58 A'56...... 
IC RRC StL&N Jt Ist r5s A’63 
I C RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51 


Kan C P & L 1st 5s A '52..... 
Kan C P & L 1st 4%s B '57.... 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ‘60... 
K C Sou Ry Ist 3s '50....... 
K C Sou Ry r & imp 5s 50d Aprl 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '51 
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Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A ’78 abcdefg 
N Orl Pub Serv 1st & ris A’52 d 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5g B55 d 

NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98 abcdeg 
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L& N RR ist & r 4%s C 2003 
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ME R&L g&r 5s A 831 (or d ’51) 
M K &T RR Pr L 4s B ’62.... 


Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65.... 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r ibs F 77... 
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profit realized by the American Power |sale of the land was between the holding | 
| & Light Company on this transaction, | 


Item 3. Included in the $3,797,640.82 


& Share Company for services rendered 
in connection with designs and specifi- 
cations for electrical and mechanical 
equipment. These payments included 
profits to the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. 

Item 4. Included in the $3,797,640.82 
is $92,269.97. of engineering fees paid 
to the Phoenix Utility Company, which 
amount represents a profit to the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. 

Item 5. Included in the $3,797,640.82 
is an item for $292,814 for hydro power 


plant land alleged to have been pur-}| 


chased from Lucien W-deBuys, a nomi- 
nee for the American Power & Light 
Company. Thus the contract for the 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
following. 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) .... 
Germany (reichsmark) ,.. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... 
Netherlands (guil 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 


14.1117 
8.9470 
-7200 
2.9665 

+ 26,7598 
486.0803 
2.5166 
3.9250 
23.8255 
1.2949 
17.5062 
5.2364 
40.2727 
26.7593 
11.2009 
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103% 
9714 
96%, 
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1031, 
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107% 
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9534 
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101% 
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110% 
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101, 
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102% 
965g 
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106% 
10314 
114 
111 
11013 
1001, 
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105% 
103 
9215 
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10115 
97% 
94 
80 
101% 
1004, | 
10615 
91 
12314 
104 
9814 
101%, | 
100% | 
101 
104% 
1051s | 
104% | 
93% 
100°) 
100% 
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96 
931% 
925, 
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NYC &St 


NY Edis ist & ris B 
NY Tel 
NY Tel deb 68 49 S 
NY Tel ref 6s A '41 
N & W RR gen Ist 6 
N & W RR Ist cons 4 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ” 


105 Pac T & 


112 


86% Pere Marg Ry Ist 4s 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 
101 
Read gen & r4%sA 
98% Rk Is Ark&Lou RR 1 
? StL S F Ry Pr L 4s ’ 
101% StL S F Ry Pr L 5s 


StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 


StP M&M Ry M ex 1 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s 
So Pac 


S Pac Ore Lines Ist 


Ry Ist cons 5s 
Ry dev & gen 4s 
Ry dev & gen 6% 
Ry dev & gen 68 
Ry Mob &€ 0 coll 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 


Tenn E P Ist & r 6s 
TerRR As Sth ¢&r4s 


Tol StL & W RR Ist 


El L&P Mor 
Oil of Cal C 5s * 
Oil of Cal deb 5s 
PacRRist&LandG 


9214 
105 bo 
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97% 
94 
80 
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91 
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Pac RR 40 yr 4s 
Ry 
Wabash RRr & gen 
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Wabash RR r & gen 


West Mary RR Ist&r 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s 
W Penn Pow. ist 5% 


United 


3 
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2 US of A 
U S of A Treas 3%s 


company and a corporation it controlled. 
| Item 6. In- November, 1926, the Min- 
nesota Power & Light Company filed 
ee for the first and re- 
'funding mortgage gold bonds, an appli- 
‘cation B-6, for the authentication and 
jissuance of bonds on the 
|hydroelectric development. Of the 
cost of $3,797,640.82, the amount of 
| $3,794,685.47 was certified to the trus- 


sold. 
Great Northern Power Purchase 
.Q. When did the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company acquire «the plant arid 


the Great Northern Power Company? 
A. On Oct. 24, 1927. 


|the plant accounts of the Great North- 
ern Power Company stand ? 
A. At $22,546.681.64. 





account on the books of the Great North- 
ern Power Company includes any 
write-up or appreciation ? 

A. Included in the  $22,546,681.64 
\charged to plant account on the books 
of the Great.Northern Power Company 
is @ write-up or appreciation of $8,750,- | 
000. On or about 1914, the Great North- 
jern Power Company issued to its holding 
company, the Northwestern Power Com- 
pany, $8,000,000 par value of common | 
| stock and $750,000 par value of preferred | 
| stock for no consideration. To balance 
its books of account, the amount of $8,- 
| 750,000 was added to “Property, plant, | 
and a pegan 
| .Q. -When the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company acquired this property 
jat what amount did it enter the plants 
\of the Great Northern Power Company 
jon its books? 

A. At date of purchase, that is, on | 
Oct. 24, 1927, the plant account of the | 
| Great Northern Power Company was | 
charged with $22,546,681.64.. The capi- 
tal stocks 
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Blanchard | 


tee, and bonds were authenticated and | 


other assets and assume the liabilities of , 


Q. At that date, at what amount did| 


Q. Can you tell us whether the amount | 
of $22,54@,681.64 charged against plant | 


outstanding were common! 


’ received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f£; and Vermont, g. 
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Act Fixing Bread Weights 
|  Adjudged Invalid in Part 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
observed in the Burns decision, serves 
the consuming public in no substantial 
manner, and it is readily seen to be a 
definitely hampering restirction in bak- 
ing operations. Moreover, if the bakers 
are right, as claimed in this case, that, 
because of the relation of operation and 
meverhead expense to tha cost of mate- 
rials, it prevents passing to the con- 
sumer the latter’s fair share of the les- 
sened cost of materials, its presence in 
the act is definitely against the public 
interest. 

_ An order, therefore, Will enter en- 
joining defendant and their agents from 
;enforcing or attempting to enforce 
against plaintiff, its agents and @us- 
tomers, those provisions of sections 
1090-37 and 1090-38, of the General Code 
of Ohio, and any regulations formulated 
by defendants pursuant to said act, 
which provide for maximum surplus 
tolerances to loaves of bread sold in the 
markets of the State, and from enforcing 
or attempting to enforce the penalties 
provided in section 1090-43, of-said act, 
for infractions of said provisions re- 
specting such tolerances. 

The district judge will enter a final 
decree accordingly. 


stock of $8,000,000 and preferred 
stock of $3,000,000. Since this stock 
was all owned by the Minnesota Power 


jand Light Company, the $11,000,000 par 


value of securities was eliminated and 
a corresponding deduction was made 
from the plant account, this giving an 
amount of $11,546,681.64, which was 
charged to plant and securities account 
on the books of the Minnesota Power 
and Light Company. 

Excerpts of testimony given at the 
session of Oct. 2 will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 22. 
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State 


Change in Status 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 


| tendent of Banks, has announced: Central 


Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City, authorization issued for branch 
offices at 139 William Street, 90-94 Franklin 
| Street, 960-962 Sixth Avenue, and 385 Green- 
wich Street; conditioned upon the discon- 
tinuance of branches at 135 William Street, 
| 260 West Broadway, 
|} and 97 Warren Street, respectively, 


Prudential Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 
Notice filed of intention to open branch 
at 1972 Flatbush Avenue. 


New York Trust Company, New York 
| City, authorization issued for branch office 
at No. 1 East 57th Street, conditioned upon 
discontinuance of branch at No. 5 East 
57th Street. 

Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn and 
Church Lane Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 
| Merger agreement under title Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn filed. 

City Savings Bank of Brooklyn, author- 
ization issued for branch at 6633 Bay 

Parkway. 





Minnesota Hopeful 


~ Of Bank Tax Accord 


| Levies on National Banks to 
' Be Discussed Before Tax 


Association Meeting 
onda sacieceaats 

Stete of Minnesota : 

St. Paul, Oct. 20. 
Settlement of the National bank tax 
controversy is the primary interest of the 
| Minnesota delegation to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Tax Association, 
which convenes in Kansas City, Oct. 20, 
according to a statement issued by As- 
sistant Attorney General W. K. Monta- 
gue. They are hopeful, he states, that 
| some agreement will be reached at this 


meeting, which will prove acceptable to | 


Congress as a basis for “proper taxation 
of national banks.”’ 
Mr. Montague’s 

full text: 
The Minnesota delegation to the Na- 


statement follows in 


tional Tax Conference at Kansas City | 


is primaril¥ interested in furthering the 
settlement of the national bank tax con- 
, troversy. It is hoped that the conference 


will result in agreement on an amend- | 


ment to the Federal law so as to permit 
proper taxation of national banks in a 


form that will meet with the approval of | 


Congress. In addition to that ques- 
tion the problem of shifting some of the 
burden of taxation off real estate by sales 
and excise taxes is bound to receive 


considerable attention at the conference. | 


The delegation is also interested in the 


discussions as to the effect of the re-, 
Su-! 


cent decision of the United States 
preme Court in Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company v. Minnesota on the taxable 
| situs of corporate stock under the inheri- 
}tance law tax. The decision apparently 
leaves it an open question as' to whether 
corporate stock is taxable in the State 


where the corporation was organized, in, 


| the State where the owner of the stock 
lived, or in both. 


The present problem of dealing with 
delinquent real estate taxes is also up 
for discussion. 


| a 
‘North Dakota Statute 


On Trust Investments 


| Federal and Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds Excluded 
ear, 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 20. 


Federal Land Bank bonds and Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds are not legal 
investments for trust funds in the State 
of North Dakota, the Attorney General, 
James Morris, recently advised the State 
Examiner, Gilbert Semirgson, in answer 
to an inquiry. 

Mr. Morris’ letter follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have the communication 
of F. A. Carlton & Co. of Oct. 7 in which 
they wish to be advised as to whether 
Federal Land Bank bonds and Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds are acceptable 
as security for trust funds in North Da- 
kota at par regardless of market value, 
which communication you have referred 
to me with a request for an opinion 
ther-_n. 

State Law Cited 


By Chapter 250, Session Laws of 1929, | 


trust companies in North Dakota can 
only invest trust funds in “bonds of the 
United States, or of the State of North 
Dakota or in the bonds of other States, 
which shall have the approval of the 
State auditor, and State examiner, or in 
the bonds or obligations of townships, 
school districts, cities, villages and ccoun- 
ties within the State of North Dakota, 
which bonds or obligations have not been 
issued as a bonus for, or purchase of. or 
subscription to any railroad or 
private enterprise, and whose total 
bonded indebtedness does not exceed 5 
per centum of the then assessed, valua- 
tion thereof; or in bonds or promissory 
notes, secured by first mortgages or 
deeds of trust, upon unincumbered real 
estate, situated within the State of 
North Dakota, worth three times the 
amount of the obligation so secured.” 
| Certain provisions are also made. for 
| public utility bonds. 

Since Federm* Land Bank bonds and 
| Joint Stock Land Bank bonds: do not 
come within the provisions aove quoted, 
| they are not legal investments for trust 
funds in this State. 
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Finance 


Credit Agencies 
| 


‘TnDrought Areas — 
_ Now Functionng 


'Plans Already Under Way 
| For Relief of Farmers in 
Several States Outlined 
By Dr. Warburton 


Agricultural eredit associations, . 
formed at the suggestion of bankers 
from the drought areas who met with 
President Hoover the latter part of Au- 
| gu@t, are now beginning to function in 
' some of the States and to aid local ef- 
forts to afford financial relief to farm- 
ers, it was stated recently by Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, secretary of the Federal 
Drought Relief Committee. 

The statement, made public by the 
Depertment of Agriculture, follows in 
i full text: 
| One of these, the Maryland Drought- 
relief Corporation. was organized re- 
cently with authority to issue and sell 
50,000 shares of stock at $10 a share. 
Its purpose is to lend money to farmers 
in the State who are not in a position 
to give security for loans, but whose lo- 
cal standing and reputation are such as 
to entitle them to special assistance in 
the purchase of feed. seeds, and fertil- 
izers, The loans of the corporation will 
, be made through the local banks after 
appreval by the county drought com- 
mittee. 

Another such organization cited by 
Dr. Warburton is the Southwest Arkan- 
sas Credit Corporation, which he said is 
preparing to help farmers in that State. 
This association, capitalized at $500.000, 
was perfected at a meeting of bankers 
| from 14 drought counties, 
| The National Red Cross is supplement- 
‘ing local resources where families are 
in distress and are unable to obtain 
credit locally or from the channels estab- 
lished by governmental agencies. Dr. 
Warburton expressed the opinion, how- 
ever, that as far as possible cases of this 
kind should be financed locally. Already, 
in some communities, leading citizens 
are assuming this responsibility by pro- 
viding temporery employment to farmers 
and ther families or by extending credit 
to farmers of good character and reputa- 
tion who can not give security. 

The Red Cross has just completed its 
Fall seed distribution in the drought 
area. Approximately 50,000 families in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Texas, each re- 
| ceived one packet of garden and pasture 
seed. Each packet contained enough 
seed to plant 5 or 6 acres of pasture, and 
all the vegetables one family would need. 

Gardens and pastures have made little 
growth in Kentucky owing to lack of 
rain, but reports from the other States 
in this group indicate good growth, Dr. 
Warburton says. 

The Department of Agriculture has al- 
lotted $600,000 to States in the drought 
area for Federal seed loans. Of this 
amount $169,943 has been loaned to date. 
Dr. Warburton said that officials are giv- 
ing prompt attention to all applications 
,and are granting loans as large as pés- 
| sible under the. regulations. 


The water shortage in sections of 
Virginia, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
is still acute, he says. Oil companies, in 
some sections, have loaned their tank 
trucks and railroads are giving reduced 
rates on water shipped in tank cars. 


Lines Under American Flag 
Are Operating 700 Ships 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


peoples with whom we are transacting 
business are in distant lands. Our ships 
‘ establish that contact and this is a serv- 

ice that no nation can or will perform 
or another, 
_ The development of the modern Amer- 
ican merchant marine is but the exten- 
tion of our land transportation system, 
under our own control, to all the mar- 
kets reached by the seven seas, which 
| serves as an insurance against interrup- 
tions in the flow of our commerce. 

We have made progress but the goal 
is far in the future. To reach it we 
must, one and all in our respective parts, 
continue to work, strive and carry on. 

We must not allow the successes of to- 
day to lull us into a false sénse of se- 
curity and a feeling of work done and 
accomplished. What we have done is 
only a beginning. As yet we are not 
getting our fair share of the carriage of 

|our water borne commerce which has 
grown into over $1,000,000,000 a year 
business. 

We have learned from the costly les- 
| sons of the past that it is unsound eco- 
nomics to permit our competitors to con- 
trol the transportation of our foreign 
trade. As a safeguard to our naval, mil- 
itary and commercial interests we must 
have a sufficient number of merchant 
ships to carry the bulk of our foreign 
commerce at all times. 

The American people are again be- 
coming sea-minded with a full realiza- 
tion that their economic stability, indus- 
trial and political independence, as well 
as their security, are in a large measure 
dependent upon ‘an adequate merchant 
marine. 


| 
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| 85% 


of Employees 
| are Investors 


85.3% of the System em- 
ployees are investors in 
Associated ‘Gas and Elec- 
tric Company securities. 
93,000 customers served 

also are investors. 
Investment by employees 
and customers is a valuable 


Dallas Co., Tex. Rd. Dist. No. 1...,.. 4348 
New Orleans, Las. yrcscesccccpees Ys 
Wilmington, N. C..............5s.. 4/8 
State of Louisiana................. 58 

Pert of New York Authority. ........ 4/8 


testimonial to the worth of 
Associated securities. 

Gold Debenture Bonds 
due 1968, of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, 
yield about 5% %. 

Interest earned 2.22 times 
on an overall basis. These 
bonds enjoy an active mar- 
ket on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 


Write for Circular P 441 to 
Public Utility Investing 
Corporation 

61 Broadway, New York 
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| Evaluating Industrial Growth 
of Southern States + » + - 





Areas Carrying 


on Extensive Agricultural 
Activities Also Have Large Manufacturing 


Output, Says Governor of Reserve Bank 





By EUGENE R. BLACK 


Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


faced witn two problems: First, 

what to do with her freed slaves, 
and, second, what to do to reestablish 
her agricultural and industrial era, The 
first problem has been solved. 

The second problem was a large prob- 
lem and was largely dependent upon 
the proper solution of the first one be- 
cause employment had to be found for 
her emancipated slaves. There was an 
entire change in agricultural condi- 
tions. Plantations, with free labor, had 
to be converted into small farms with 
paid labor. 

But there was a greater problem than 
her agricultural problem, and that was 
her industrial problem. The South was 
without means, impoverished, with no 
money to develop her natural resources. 
The first funds employed in the solu- 
tion of that problem were dug out of 
the ground, were caryed out of the 
mines or cut out of the forest. 

Her natural resources attracted the 
attention of the rest of America and 
capital from the North, from the East 
and the West found its way into the 
South. And the South must always ad- 
mit its obligation to that capital for 
the full restoration of her agricultural 
and industrial problems. 

Fifty years have elapsed since that 


J tx fifty vears ago the South was 


‘beginning. What is the situation in the , 


South today? We have been known as 
a cotton country. We have been known 
as an agricultural section. Our indus- 
trial development has been but little 
known. 

There flows by New Orleans the 
greatest river on the earth and it flows 
through the second largest port in the 
United States, New Orleans. On its 
bosom there comes from all the cen- 
tral States of the United States their 
commerce, going to the different parts 
of the world, annually, $321,000,000 
worth. And through this port, largely 
from South American countries, there 
come into this country the imports of a 
valuation annually of $225,000,000. If 
one travels the length and breadth of 
Louisiana and views its cane fields and 
its cotton fields, he will become im- 
pressed with the fact that it is largely 
an agricultural State. And yet, while 
it produces agriculture annually of a 
value of $225,000,000, the value of its 
industrial output annually is $638,- 
000,000. 


Vv 

If one travels through Mississippi he 
will find the only southern State where 
the value of agricultural products is 
larger than the value of industrial prod- 
ucts, and he will understand this when 
he realizes that Mississippi is blessed 
by delta country and that by reason of 
the toil of the people in that section 
and the climate in that section and the 
fertility of the soil in that section, he 
is within a few hours’ ride of a county 
that itself has produced 150,000 bales 
of cotton a year and within an hour 
of three agricultural counties in that 
section that within a year’s time have 
aggregated a production of 300,000 
bales of cotton. Mississippi {fs essen- 
tially an agricultural State. 

But if he will travel to Alabama and 
view the steel and iron mills of Bir- 
mingham and see there what Pittsburgh 
has not got, an iron mine on one side 
of .the city and a coal mine on the 
other side of the city, he will realize 
that Birmingham is impinging on the 
supremacy of Pittsburgh as an iron and 
steel center. The South today produces 
one-third of all the minerals of the 
United States. 

Georgia might appear to be an agri- 
cultural State and yet it is the truth 
that Georgia produces $250,000,000 
worth of agricultural crops a year and 
has $650,000,000 worth of industrial 
output a year. 

In North Carolina, while the agricul- 
tural crop is worth $350,000,000, the 
industrial output annually is $1,150,- 
000,000. The furniture from that State 


rivals and stands next to the furniture 
of Grand Rapids. 

The internal revenue that is paid by 
North Carolina annually is larger than 
that paid by any other State in the 
American Union except New York. Last 
year she paid $250,000,000 in internal 
revenue. 

Two cigarette companies in the State 
have to haul off a ‘train load of ciga- 
rettes every day to keep from clogging 
the warehouse. Im the little town where 
one of these factories is situated they 
buy every morning from the American 
Government $100,000 worth of postage 
stamps. 

Vv 

One cotton factory in North Carolina 
manufactures 75,000 dozen towels a 
day and they have to haul off a train 
load of towels every afternoon to make 
space in the warehouse for the prod- 
uct of the next day. In that one fac- 
tory in North Carolina, in 10 months’ 
time they could give one North Caro- 
lina towel to every individual in the 
United States. 

It is also interesting to know that in 
spite of the citrus fruit of Florida and 
the truck of Florida, the value of the 
industrial output of Florida is greater 
than its agricultural output. 

Texas is an ermpire, an agricultural 
empire and an industrial empire. There 
are 5,000,000 acres planted in cotton. 
That is a kingdom in itself. In travel- 


" ing over the length of that Lone Star 


State one is impressed with the con- 
viction that here at least is one essen- 
tially agricultural State in the South. 
And. yet, with all that cotton planted 
in Texas, the agricultural output of 
Texas last year was valued at $1,150,- 
000,000, and the industrial output of 
that agricultural State last year was 
valued at $1,250,000,000. 

The South is rapidly coming into its 
own as an industrial section. The ag- 
ricultural crops of the United States 
are totaled in value of $15,000,000,000. 


' The agricultural crops of the South to- 


tal in value $5,000,000,000, or one-third 
of the total. And that includes all the 
corn of the North west and all the wheat 
of the Central West. 


The value of the industrial output of 
the United States equals $62,000,000,- 
000 a year. And that includes the great 
industries around Chicago and in the 
middle west and it includes all the 
great industries im the East and in New 
York and in Pennsylvania and the 
mineral output of the West. And the 
valuation of the industrial products of 
the Nation is $62,000,000,000. And the 
valuation of the industrial output of the 
South is $10,600,000,000, or one-sixth 
of the industrial output of the Nation. 

The banking resources of the United 
States, in 1928, were $71,000,000,000. 
The banking resources of the South 
that year were $11,000,000,000, or prac- 
tically one-seventh of the banking re- 
sources of the Nation. And that in- 
cludes the treat banking institutions of 
the East « d the North. 

The wealth of the United States, in- 
cluding all its tangible and intangible 
property, in 1928, was $400,000,000,000. 
And the wealth of the South last vear 
was $80,000,000,000, or one-fifth of the 
total wealth of the United States. 


: v s 

The banking resources of the South 
and the wealth of the South, in 1930, 
were both greater than the banking re- 
sources and the wealth, relatively, of 
the Nation in 1900, or in a 30-year pe- 
riod, the South, in its agricultural and 
commercial development, had equaled 
in valuation and in output the same re- 
sources of the Natior just 30 years ago. 

_It may be interesting, in closing the 
picture, to call attention to the fact of 
the great public improvements in the 
South and emphasize just that situa- 
tion by stating that the bonds for pub- 
lic improvement in the South in the 
years 1926 and 1927 total $1,227,000,000. 
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Requiring Trained Librarians 


Louisiana Schools Seek to Raise Standards 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


MMEDIATE improvement in school 
library conditions in Louisiana de- 
pends upon increasing the avail- 

able supply of teacher-librarians and 
establishing parish (county) libraries. 
Both the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission are zealously working to make 
these needs realized. 

The demand for teacher-librarians 
(that is, persons functioning as both 
teachers and librarians) is in the small 
high schools of the State. This demand 
has been accelerated by the library 
standards adopted recently by the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, one of 
the regional associations for accredit- 
ing high schools. These standards re- 
quire that persons in charge of high 
school libraries shall have some library 


training, the amount depending upon 
the number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools over Whose libraries. such per- 
sons preside. 

All high schools in the South not 
meeting the library standards of _ the 
southern association by 1933 will be 
dropped from the accredited list of the 
association. This is one reason why 
Louisiana is making a strenuous effort 
to provide facilities for training 1i- 
brarians -- particularly teacher-libra- 
rians. 

_Just how great the need for trained 
librarians in Louisiana high schools 
was in the Spring of 1930 is shown in 
the following figures submitted by the 
State school library supervisor. At that 
time the high schools in the State 
needed 336 teacher-librarians with six 
Summer hours of library training; 49 
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+ ee Assessing Property 


for Taxes Under Central Supervision 
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Need for Advice and Aid From State 


Board Composed of Men With Practical Experience in Field 
By DIXWELL L. PIERCE , 


Secretary, Board of Equalization, State of California 


assessments is becoming an im- 
portant factor in the tax systems 

of most of the States of the Union. In 
California, due to separation of sources 
of State and local revenue, need for 
this type of supervision has not been 
felt so keenly. A «a 
Since the inauguration in 1911 ¢f our 
present plan for raising public funds, 


(CCisssessments supervision of local 


there has never been a general ad va-' 


lorem tax on property in California for 
the support of the central government. 
The revenue derived from gross receipts 
taxes on utilities, gross premium taxes 
on insurance companies, inheritance 
taxes and bank and corporation taxes, 
have been more than sufficient to meet 
the needs of the State’s general fund. 

When it became apparent in 1923 that 
the methods which had been employed 
for financing our program for road 
building amd maintenance were inade- 
quate, resort was had to the gasoline 
tax. This, supplemented by motor vehi- 
cle fees and special taxes on highway 
transportation companies, has made 
possible the justly famed California 
highway system. 

Meanwhile, the general property tax 
has been the chief source of revenue 
for the support of county and municipal 
governments. Following the usual ex- 
perience under such systems, real prop- 
erty has been the principal contributor 
to the tax, partly because there is more 
of it than other kinds of wealth but 
also partly because it is easier to find 
for revenue purposes. 

This situation intensifies two unsat- 
isfactory conditions, both of which 
could be corrected to a material degree 
through centralized supervision of lo- 
cal assessments. The first is the vari- 








with 12 semester hours; and 33 with 
one year’s training. The State school 
library supervisor advises persons who 
contemplate taking a year’s training to 


enroll at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, because courses offered in that 
institution are recognized by the li- 
brary schools. 

In 1929 the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Louisiana took a significant 
step when it added to its staff a super- 
visor of schoo] libraries. This official 
realizing that the most serious library 
need of the high schools was for 
teacher-librarians with at least six 
semester hours of library training co- 
operated with the colleges of the State 
in planning the courses offered this 
past Summer. 

The Loyvisiana Library Commission 
has been functioning sinze 1925. Its 
primary purpose is to encourage State- 
wide library development in Louisiana. 
Because of the State’s large rural pop- 
ulation, the commission feels that this 
development can best be accomplished 
through parish libraries. It believes 
that such libraries provide the best 
means for adequate library service to 
schols—p articularly elementary 
schools. 

While the establishment of parish li- 
braries is the outstanding aim of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, it car- 
ries on other activities that are of help 
to schools. Chief among them is lend- 
ing them books. 





able treatment afforded real property 
in the several taxing jurisdictions. The 
second is the wide difference in the ef- 
ficacy of personal property taxation in 
the various parts of the State. 

Apparently in the basic plan for tax 
administration provided by the Consti- 
tution of California these were not re- 
garded as matters of State concern be- 
cause the State Board of Equalization 
has no. power to raise or lower indi- 
vidual assessments or classes of assess- 
ments. Its authority is confined to ad- 
justment of values between entire coun- 
ties. ’ 

At best, such adjustment is a source 
of uncertain justice for the individual 
taxpayer. Inasmuch as there have been 
no common tax rates of consequence 
applicable to property in more than one 
county, the need for equalization be- 
tween counties has been absent, so that 
no attempt has been made to use, this 
type of equalization 

With the complexity of assessment 
problems incident upon the phenomenal 
expansion~of California in wealth and 
population and the increasing diversity 
of its business interests, the task of the 
county assessor has become difficult and 
exacting. Almost invariably there is a 
lack of appreciation of the magnitude 
of his problem so that usually he must 
attempt to fulfill his functions with in- 
adequate working tools and technical 
staff. 

There seems to have been current an 
idea that local assessors would resent 
the interposition of State assistance in 
these matters. It is doubtless true that 
the county officials would not take 
kindly to autocratic orders from “ex- 
perts” whose qualifications are chiefly 
theoregical. It does not follow that 
these same officials would not welcome 
the sympathetic advice, assistance and 
supervision of a central board composed 
of men with practical experience, capa- 
ble of a true understanding of their 
problems. 

If the State Board of Equalization 
should be given sufficient funds to em- 
ploy an adequate staff with actual as- 
sessing experience and to send these 
men throughout the State to gather 
data on tax problems and to meet the 
needs of the assessors as these are 
found from actual contact with their 
work, California could do much toward 
improving the efficiency and the equity 
of its present tax system. : 

It is significant that expressions of 
approval of such a plan have already 
come from assessors. They feel that if 
the State Board of Equalization, chosen 
by the people as assessors are, should 
be oatenste’ with this authority the lo- 
cal officials need have no fear concern- 
ing possible usurpation of their legiti- 
mate functions by State officials. 

It is fundamental that before we can 
make any permanent improvement in 
the equity of our ad valorem assess- 
ments we must providé the assessors 
with reasonable assistance of the type 
described. Properly conceived, central- 
ized supervision of assessments neither 
curtails the responsibility nor impor- 
tance of the local revenue official but 
actually adds to them so as to make. it 
possible for him to assume the position 
logically intended for him govern- 
ment. 
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By HAMILTON WARD 
Attorney General, State of New York 


HE Attorney General is not ap- 
pointed by the Governor but is 
a constitutional officer elected by 
the people and it is a rather curious 
political circumstance that in recent 
years New York has generally chosen 
to have the Governor and the Attorney 
General of different political faiths. 
While the Attorney General is pri- 
marily a civil law officer, yet among 
his duties are survivals of the day when 
as in England he represented the Crown 
in both civil and criminal matters, 


v 

At common law the Attorney Gen- 
eral was the chief legal representative 
of the sovereign in the courts, and it 
was his duty to appear for, and prose- 
cute any matters, criminal as well as 
civil, in behalf-of the Crown. He rep- 
resented the sovereign in whose name 
all criminal process issued and his 
power to prosecute criminal offenses 
was unquestioned. He had the pe- 
culiar power to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings on his own information for 
misdemeanors. 

In Colonial times in this State there 
was an officer known as the Attorney 
General who represented the sovereign 
and possessed common law powers of 
the Attorney General. He had the 
power under the provincial govern- 
ment, and it was his duty, among other 
things, to prosecute all actions neces- 
sary for the profection and defense of 
the property and revenue of the Crown 
and by information to bring persons ac- 
cused of crime and misdemeanors to 
trial. . 

Upon the State assuming sovereignty 
in 1777, the Attorney General became 
the representative of the people of the 
State and was the only officer who, by 
virtue of his common law powers could 
represent the people and in their name 
conduct prosecutions for crime. 

By the Laws of 1796, chapter 98, the 
Attorney General was relieved from at- 
tending in person, unless required to 
do so by the Governor or by a judge of 
the Supreme Court, to prosecutions in 
courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Peace in certain 
districts outside of the City of New 
York. This act provided for assistant 
attorneys general to take charge of 
prosecutions in those districts, but 
while he was relieved of his duty he 
was not deprived of the power to do so. 

The first time that the office of dis- 
trict attorney was recognized in the 
law of this State was under chapter 
146 of the Laws of 1801, which pro- 
vided for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of district attorneys for the sev- 
eral districts of the State to attend all 
courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Peace except in 
New York County, in which the Attor- 
ney General had to act. 


Vv 

It was further provided that it should 
be left to the person administering the 
government of this State or any judge 
of the Supreme Court, by writing un- 
der his hand, to require. the Attorney 
General to attend a court of Oyer and 
Terminer to be held in any county and 
that it should be the duty of the At- 
torney General to attend accordingly, 
and to conduct in such court all public 
prosecutions and that the district at- 
torney for such district should, in all 
such matters as pertain to his Office, 
and as should be required of him by 
the Attorney General, aid in the con- 
duct of the same. tale 

The Statute of 1801 is interesting in 
its terms. While establishing the of- 
fices of district attorney, who were in 
fact nothing other than district “at- 
torneys general” (and thereby comes to 
this day the name “district attorney” 
instead of county attorney or. county 


prosecutor), it nevertheless held the 
Attorney General to service in criminal 
matters anywhere in the State if the 
Governor or any judge of the Supreme 
Court required that service of him. 

The statute provided that it should 
be lawful for the person administer- 
ing the government of this State (that 
is, the Governor) or any judge of the 
Supreme Court by writing under his 
hand to require the Attorney General 
to attend the criminal courts to be held 
in any county and that it should be the 
duty of the Attorney General to attend, 
accordingly, “and thereupon to conduct 
at such court all public prosecutions,” 
and the district attorney was required 
to aid the Attorney General in such 
prosecutions. 

It should be noticed that the provi- 
sion says that the Attorney General if 
called upon had power to conduct “all 
public prosecutions” in the county. 
There is no indication here of a limita- 
tion to one case selected by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The Revised Statutes of 1829 contin- 
ued this duty of the Attorney General 
to conduct any criminal suits in a 
county if directed to do so by the Gov- 
ernor or by a judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Executive Law of 1892, section 
52, contained perhaps a less broad pro- 
vision, for the Attorney General was to 
attend the criminal courts, if required 
by the Governor, “for the purpose of 
managing and conducting a criminal 
action or proceeding therein.” 


vv: 

Whether or not this was intended as 
a circumscription of the power of the 
Governor, and confined him to super- 
seding the district attorney only in a 
single and named criminal action or 
proceeding, it was promptly changed 
two years later by chapter 68 of the 
Laws of 1894, which in substance is 
the same as our present law providing 
for the substitution of the Attorney 
General for the district attorney on or- 
der of the Governor in such criminal 
actions or proceedings. “as shall be 
specified in such requirement,” and the 
Statute of 1894 specifically gave the At- 
torney General, when so designated, 
the power to issue subpoenas for the 
grand jury and to attend them for the 
purpose of examining witnesses and 
giving advice. 

It therefore appears that the Attor- 
ney General had, at the earliest times, 
the duty of conducting criminal prose- 
cutions throughout the State. There- 
after district attorneys were provided 
to relieve him of this ‘duty, but with 
the statutory reservation that the Gov- 
ernor or a Supreme Court justice could 
send him back to any county with his 
full powers in all criminal prosecutions 
therein. 

Following that, there was a change 
in the statutes to the end that the Gov- 
ernor should tell the Attorney General 
in what criminal proceedings or actions 
he wanted him to supersede the district 
attorney. 

The reason was clearly this and noth- 
ing else, “that the Governor was to 
manifest his command in an official 
form, defining the powers conferred 
upon the Attorney Genes and corre- 
spondingly withdrawn from the district 
attorney.” (People ex rel. Osborne v. 


A 


Board of Supervisors of Westchester ~ 


Co., 168 A. D. 765, 768.) 

The grand jury is an investigating 
body for all crimes, and if the Gov- 
ernor wants or decides that there is 
occasion for the Attorney General to 
carry on proceedings before that grand 
jury in place of the district attorney, 
the Governor. has simply to increase, as 
he wishes, the powers of the Attorney 
General to a point commensurate with 
the powers of the grand jury. 





chool Forests for Michigan 


Twelve Outdoor Laboratories Planted 
By R. F. KROODSMA 


Extension Forester for State of Michigan 


of planting introduced into the 

State of Michigan—the school 
forest. This idea came to Michigan by 
way of Australia and Wisconsin. — 

Northern Michigan presents a differ- 
ent problem in forestry from the por- 
tions of the State that were settled 
earlier; there is still a land-clearing 
problem, the foreign element is large, 
and much land is held by large corpo- 
rations such as mining and lumber com- 
panies. This means a special need for 
forestry educational work. 

In order to interest the public schools 
in forestry, the forestry department of 
the Michigan State College offered to 
give enough trees for the planting of 
five acres, to each school that would 
start such a project. 

The school-forest idea appealed to 
school superintendents because they 
realized its educational possibilities. 
There was a wide interest among large 
landowners, also, and in every case in 


T's YEAR has seen a new phase 


which a forest was started a tract of 
from 40 to.160 acres was donated by 
some industrial organization. 

These donations of land simplified 
matters a great deal, since Michigan 
law does not provide for the purchase 
of land by school boards. The United 
States Forest Service assisted with the 
planting. , 

welve township schools took advan- 
tage @@-the offer of free trees and land 
to start their forests. These 12 school 
forests are intended to serve as outdoor 
laboratories. for nature study in all its 
phases. 

Scattered as they are over the entire 
Upper Peninsula, they cannot help but 


create a. forest consciousness among: 


the boys and girls directly interested 
and among their fathers and mothers 
and other adults as well. In time the 
plantings should also afford a revenue 
to the schools, the spruce as Christmas 
trees and pulpwood and the pine as 
sawlogs. 
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